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Id be happy to see a son of mine 
choose a eareer in life insurance! 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. For the security of his wife 
and six children, Mr. Carey has a total of seven policies with this company. 
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A message to every father 
who is interested in helping his son 
plan a career 
from MACDONALD CAREY 


well-known actor 


**" HAVE never had the time or incli- 

| nation to become an expert in 
financial planning, but I’ve been for- 
tunate in having an extremely capable 
life insurance agent. His good advice 
got me started buying life insurance 
early in my career. 

**As I’ve built a family security 
program over the years, I have gained 
a deep respect for the profession of 
life insurance and the men in it. 

“If, as they grow older, any of my 
three sons should develop an interest 
along this line, I would encourage a 
career in life insurance. I feel that in 
life insurance every capable and con- 
scientious young man will be well 
rewarded in a material sense. But he 
will gain an even greater and more 
lasting satisfaction from the vital and 
valuable part he plays in the lives of 
his clients and their families.” 


A CENTURY 
OF SAFEGUARDING TOMORROW 


HIS COMPANY, now celebrating its 

100th Anniversary, is one of the world’s 
largest. It has an enviable reputation for the 
low net cost of its life insurance. 

It is also a company noted for progressive- 
ness. For example, Northwestern Mutual's 
new Quantity-Earned Savings (QES) pro- 
vides greater-than-ever savings on all types 
of policies, $5,000 and up. Ask your North- 
western Mutual agent about the new QES. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


AS ADVERTISED IN TIME AND NEWSWEEK 



















Our policies are available to you and 





your clients in the following states: 


Arkansas 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 


Mississippi 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Title Building 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Puerto Rico 


THE 


St. Paul & Lexington Sts. 


SAratoga 7-3700 




































A large percentage of our fine Home Office 


Staff have received Symbol of Service awards. 


They service in excess of Four Million Dol- 


lars of business per individual, over one- 


third more than the current industry average. 


UNITED SERVICES 


a fe Cc Sutsbance oe ompany | 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. G. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 


Service Officer, 


His Wife and Children 

















life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 























































%o Chang 
Month 1955 1956 1957 
January $3,076 $3,774** $4,338 
February ....... 3,330 3,738 5,000 
_ See 3,797 4,650 5,653 
See 5,616* 4,244 5,907 
| Seer 3,608 4,603 6,224 
June 3,995 4,402 5,545 
PP an cak 3,560 4,307 5,28 
First Seven Mos. 23,422* 25,.411** 37,948 
eee 3,645 4,601 
September 3,718 4,195 
October ....... 3,679 4,856 
November ...... 4,570 4,805 
December 5,833 7,138 
Year .. Po $48,427* $55,313** 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January $2,206 $2,496 $3,196 
February 2,196 2,653 3,252 
March 2,781 3,076 3,975 
April 2,507 2,913 3,883 
May 2,585 3,063 4,030 
June 2,749 2,966 3,728 
July 2,416 2,891 3,756 
First Seven Mos. 15,024 17,167 25,820 
PE = cca ccues 2,568 2,923 
September 2,354 2,698 
October ....... 2,575 3,350 
November ..... 2,751 3,451 
December ...... 3,139 3,895 
OS Perr a $30,827 $36,375 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
ee $494 $453 $472 
February ....... 521 529 509 
March 565 592 563 
SE 8 20,8 ee 517 531 569 
ee 581 602 574 
June 545 558 521 
WO aus ceeehs ce 505 521 492 
First Seven Mos. 3,223 3,265 3,700 
see 517 545 1 
September ..... 537 544 a 
a ee 546 569 a 
November ..... 525 531 
December ...... 489 556 
MME (esis wweas $6,342 $6,531 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE wy 
January $376 $825** $670 —1% 
February 613 556 1,239 = + 1237-2 
March 451 982 1,115 +14) 
April 2,592* 800 1,455 +82) 2 
May 442 938 1,620 +73) 
June 701 878 1,296 +43 
July 639 895 1,033 +15° * 
7 
First Seven Mos. 5,175* 4,979** 8,428 +43° 
PR ido 560 1,133 18 
September ..... 827 953 
October 558 937 B 
November 1,294 823 
December . 2,205 2,687 b-2 
ee ee $11,258* $12,407** b-? 
Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Lil, 
Insurance. 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


o for Boe by mon nee Save 
$64,000,000. 


State Employees 


bg My pie or <a, suo see | om Group Life amounting to $6,738,000. 


Group Life amounting 
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liie insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 


° 
Te re P Bid Price 
1957 Range August 
1957  1956~I95) High Low 15, 1957 
g a Life Insurance Co. 213 168 193 
— +/5Bem I Life Insurance Go... 155 90 135 
000 =. 3493Mbian National Life Ins. Co. ........ 91% 71 80 
5,653 +22°Bonnecticut General Life Ins. Co. ......... 310 238 293 
5,907 +399 Pontinental Assurance Co. banc ; ‘ 136!/2 105 124 
6.224 sBranklin Life Insurance Co. ...............2-eee0e. U3 86'/2 106!/2 
224 SGN life Insurance Co. (a) ............... 31, 25% 27%, 
5.545 +98 n Standard Life Insurance Co. (b) ......... 1043, 82/2 89/2 
5.28 +.27°Mansas City Life taewvence Co. ..........:. 500 1015 1430 
Tie & Casualty Insurance Co. . 26!/2 19/4 21%, 
704 Hite Insurance Co. of Virginia ............. 124'/2 95'/2 113 
7,948 — +:28'ixeoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 228 66 207 
Kionumental Life Insurance Co. .... a 90 73 86 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 107!/2 79 101'/2 
philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (c) 90 47 87 
ravelers Insurance Co. . eave 863, (s:} 80!/, 
_§, Life Insurance Co. Sides a 36\/4 25 30!/2 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. .... 48 43'/, 45'/2 
a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
<) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 
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$472 
509 
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569 
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3,700 


$670 
1,239 
1115 
1,455 
1,620 
|,296 
|,033 


3,428 


d Institute of Lif 


+2 

+23 
+3 
+338 
+37 
+26° 


+30° 


+2 


sales by states 


NA JEST VIRGINIA led all states in percentage increase 
in ordinary life insurance sales in June, with New 


sersey second and Minnesota third, it is reported by the 
= Insurance Agency Management Association, which 


s analyzed June sales by states and leading cities. 
fountrywide, ordinary business increased 25% in June, 
mpared with June, 1956, while West Virginia sales 
nined 45%. In New Jersey, June sales were up 41% 
nd in Minnesota 39%. Thirteen states showed gains 
(30% or more. 

For the first six months, with national ordinary sales 





‘$9 29% from the year before, Pennsylvania led, with an 


rease of 48%, with New Jersey second, up 43%, and 


*#diana and Maine tied for third place, up 40% from 





+7 ‘ ; 
_sype corresponding period of last year. 
—74 Among the large cities, St. Louis showed the greatest 
“a te of increase for June, with a gain of 51%. Los 
—?*fingeles was next, with purchases up 23%. Philadelphia 
nd St. Louis both led for the six months, showing 
rains of 39%. 
conventions ahead 
SEPTEMBER 
pls Southwest Management Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
—a Dallas. 
+123°98-20 National Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Sheraton- 
+14 Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit. 
+82'§5-20 Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, Sixth Institute 
+73 of Life Insurance Marketing, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
+4 Indiana. 
+15/§+20 General Agents and Managers Conference, annual, Detroit. 
-+'7 American College of Life Underwriters, annual, Sheraton- 
+43 Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


3 to $6,738,000,0 


@ amounting 


ORK 38, N. 
st of the Mon 
e United State 


18 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, annual, 


Detroit. 

3 Fraternal Actuarial Association, annual, Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

E25 Life Office Management Association, annual, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

E-25 National Fraternal Congress of America, annual, Hotel 
Fontainbleau, Miami Beach. 

27 Association of Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
° Canada, 40th annual, Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, Nova 
cotia. 

8 Life Advertisers Association, annual, Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. 

Oct. | Nat'l. Assn. Ins. Commissioners, Zone 4 Meeting, Shera- 


ton Hotel, Chicago. 


September, 1957 
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W. J. LAIDLAW SR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. J. LAIDLAW JR. 
President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originaters of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 





* A Copyrighted Sales Program 
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OUR ELECTRONIC BRAIN 
IS HERE 


WOO 
NQXQQ_EG.GQ 
MOMYY . 


Our IBM Type 705 Electronic Data 


Processing Machine has arrived,—all 60 


SY 


A 


\ 
\ 
SN 


WN 


tons of it,—and has been installed. 






Soon it will be in full operation, doing 


Vans 


vast volumes of routine tasks at fantastic 
speeds and stepping up our service both 


to our Field force and our policyholders. 


And it’s a good thing, too, . . because 


_ we are well on the way to Five Billion 7 
7 Dollars of Life Insurance in Force, and Y 
7 the machine would have to be fast to Y 
]/ keep up. Y 
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NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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PERFECT PROSPECTS for AITNA LIFH’'S 
LEVEL PREMIUM SPLIT-DOLLAR PLAN 


They are Terry Barnhart . . . president of a thriving corporation . . 
and his key employees. Each has problems with a common solution. 


Barnhart's problem: to keep his ambitious key people by 
compensating them adequately without undue strain on the business. 


His key employees’ problem: to carry an adequate personal 
life insurance program in the face of high living costs and heavy taxes. 


Atna Life’s Level Premium Split-Dollar Plan helps to solve both 
of these problems at surprisingly low cost by taking advantage of a 
favorable ruling under the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. 




















You, Mr. General Insurance Man, undoubtedly know of businesses 
with situations like this. Check your files . . . and then call 
your nearest Atna Life General Agency. They are ready to 
demonstrate how this Atna Life plan can help your clients. You 
benefit, too — from this EXTRA SERVICE — through 
large life insurance sales. 





SERVICE TO GENERAL INSURANCE MEN 


Atna Life's Level Premium Split-vollar Plan 

wos originally announced and described in our 
publication “Compass”. This monthly bulletin points out 
unusual opportunities like this for building commissions 
and for « ing client relationships. To 

receive your copy regularly write: “Compass,” 

Atna Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Conn. 


FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Affiliates: A€tna Casualty and Surety Company 


Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Georgia Atlanta, Ga 
ARIZONA Admitted 
Great West Life Assurance Company Winnipea, Canada 
ARKANSAS Licensed 


Associated Life Insurance Company Little Rock, Ark. 


Daniel Insurance Company Search, Ark. 
Admitted 

American Protective Life Insurance Co. Dallas, Texas 

Farm and Home Life Insurance Company Phoenix, Ariz. 

Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company Providence, R. |. 

Southwest Capitol Life Insurance Company Fort Worth, Texas 

Trans-American Life Insurance Company Fort Worth, Texa 

United Founders Life Insurance Company Oklahoma City, Okla. 

CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Puritan Life Insurance Company Providence, R. | 

COLORADO Licensed 

Frontier Life Insurance Company : Denver, Colo 

National Western Life Insurance Company ..Denver, Colo 

Olinger Life Insurance Company ... ; Denver, Colo 
Admitted 

Nationwide Life Insurance Company ... Columbus, Ohi 

Puritan Life Insurance Company Providence, R. | 

United American Insurance Company Dallas, Texa 
Merged 

Olinger Mutua! Benefit Association D Co 

DELAWARE Admitted 

Citizens Life Insurance Co. of New York New York, N. Y. 

Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Cc Columbia, S. C. 

First Colony Life Insurance Company Lynchburg, Va 

General Fidelity Life Insurance Company Richmond, Va 

General Life Company of America Sea Wash 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 

General Life Company of America Seattle, Wash. 

National Life Assurance Co. of Canada Toronto, Canada 

FLORIDA Examined 

Peninsular Life Insurance Company Jacksonville, Fla. 

GEORGIA Merged 

Columbus National Life Insurance Company Newnan, Ga 
Examined 


Cherokee Credit Life Insurance Company 


Security Life Insurance Company Macon, Ga. 
ILLINOIS Admitted 

American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Florida Miami, Fla 
INDIANA Incorporated 


American States Life Insurance Company 
Consumers National! Life Insurance Company 
Laymen Life Insurance Company 


Admitted 
American Life Insurance Company Birmingham, Ala. 
American Life Insurance.Co. of New York New York, N. Y. 
Capitol Life Insurance Company Denver, Colo. 
General Life Company of America Sea Wash. 
Southern Life Insurance Company Greensboro, N. C. 
United Founders Life Insurance Company Oklahoma City, Okla 
IOWA Admitted 
Capital Reserve Life Insurance Co. ferson C M 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York New York, N. Y 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company New York, N. Y 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Valley Forge Life Insurance Company Reading, Pa 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Catholic Family Life Insurance Milwaukee, Wis 
Life Insurance Company of America Wilmington, De 
Valley Forge Life Insurance Company Reading, Pa. 
MINNESOTA Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York New York, N. Y 
MISSOURI Reinsured 
Life Insurance Company of Missouri St. Louis, Mo. 
MONTANA Licensed 
Treasure State Life Insurance Company Butte, Mont. 
Admitted 


College Life Insurance Co. of America 


* Sealer eeee a Indianapolis, Ind. 
Life Insurance Co. of North America 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 





NEBRASKA Admitted 

Indianapolis Life Insurance Company Indianapolis, Ind 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company ‘ New rk, N.Y 

National Guardian Life Insurance Company Madison, Wige. 

Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company Philadelphia, Py 

Standard Life & Accident Insurance Co. Oklahoma City, Obl 
Examined 

Union National Life Insurance Company Lincoln, Neb 

NEVADA Admitted 

Fidelity Standard Life Insurance Company Baton Rouge, ly 

General Life Company of America Seattle, Was 

NEW JERSEY Admitted 

Fidelity Life Association . F i Fulton 

NEW MEXICO Admitted 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company : New k N.Y 

United American Insurance Co. ' ; Dallas, Texa 

NEW YORK Incorporated 

American Security Life Ins. Co. of New York Nev k N.Y 
Withdrew 

Catholic Knights of America . a S s, Mo 

NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 

Southern Heritage Life Insurance Co. Hendersonville, N.C 
Admitted 

Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Co. Philadelphia, Pa 

General Fidelity Life Insurance Company Richmond, Va, 

General Life Company of America a ae Seattle, Wash 

North American Life & Casualty Company ....Minneapolis, Minn, 

Union Life Insurance Company : Richmond, Va 

NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Life Insurance Co. of North America Philadelphia, Pa 

OREGON Admitted 

American Life Insurance Company of New York ew York, N.Y 

Educators Insurance Co. of America . Los Angeles, Calif 

PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York New York, N.Y 

Insurance City Life Company Hartfo Con 
Examined 

Junior Order United American Mechanics Philadelphia, P 

Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Company . Norristown, P 

Russian Brotherhood Organization of U.S.A. Philadelphia, P 

lovak Calvanistic Presbyterian Union Braddock, P 

Zivena Beneficial Society ............. Pittsburgh, P 

SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 

Southern Security Life Insurance Co. ... North Augusta, S. C 
Admitted 

Carolina Home Life Insurance Company Burlington, N. Car 

General Fidelity Life Insurance Company ; Richmond, VaBtl 

Life Insurance Company of America Wilmington De ba 
Examined 

Francis Marion Life Insurance Company of S. C. ..Columbia, S. CMe 

Liberty Life Insurance Company Greenville, S. C 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted f 


College Life Insurance Co. of America 
Farm & Home Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Indianapolis, Ind 


TENNESSEE Admitted ‘ 
All American Life & Casualty Company Park Ridge, li 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Co. Providence, R. | 
Victory Life Insurance Company Topeka, Kans ro 
UTAH Admitted 

All American Life & Casualty Company Park Ridge 
Farm & Home Life Insurance Company ............ Phoenix, Ariz 
General Life Company of America Seattle, Wash} 
United American Insurance Company Dallas, Texas 
VIRGINIA Admitted 


Carolina Home Life Insurance Company 
Great West Life Assurance Company 
Professional Insurance Corporation 


.. .Burlington, N.C 
..Winnipeg, Canada 
Jacksonville, Fla 


WASHINGTON Admitted : 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York New York, N. Y.}. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company . Providence, R. 
ALASKA Admitted 

The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company .. Toronto, Canada 
HAWAII Admitted 

Western & Southern Life Insurance Company . Cincinnati, Ohio 


DOMINION OF CANADA Admitted 


Independence Life & Accident Insurance Co. 


ONTARIO Admitted 


Caisse Nationale D'Economie 


Louisville, Ky 


Montreal 


Que. 
New Directors will be found on page 109 
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ause Nationwide Group Plans are flexible, more and Group Life (extra protection when present group limits 
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Richmond, Ve®the difficult or unusual case... and as an effective 
Wilmington, De.feans of closing more group sales! Nationwide offers: sitate hak Wacionadie tek oon ee ae 
Columbia, S. CPCAL SERVICE—with group experts strategically claim settlements to choose from (including the popular 
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“Thank God hor the 
Froukbin Life...” 


Evanston, Illinois Lee 
ALFRED PELZMANN July 29, 1957 


Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President wen 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company nem 
Springfield, Illinois ind 


ra 
Dear Mr. Becker: 


A little over a year ago I first heard the great Franklin Story—a story so Fs 
typical, it seems to me, of the greatness of America. I want to tell you how I feel 
about being with the Franklin. beg 

Born and educated in Vienna, Austria, I had a very fine business—a dental F 
laboratory. Although successful, I felt that in America I could be more me 
successful. I had been used to success all my life. In Vienna I was the Ice Soccer et 
and Skiing Champion of my Athletic Club and for a considerable period held aly 
the title of Middleweight Wrestling Champion of Austria. ne | 

In 1939 I came to this country and again quickly developed a prosperous n tl 
dental laboratory. Nevertheless, I felt frustrated at the limitations imposed et 
upon me in my field. I thank God for this land where it is possible to change hee 
from one profession to another. I searched for something that would serve ben 
society and at the same time do well for myself and my family but I never # 
expected to find a company so wonderful and helpful to a new man who knew - 
nothing about life insurance selling. 

I’ve had such wonderful help from you people at the Home Office, my General ate 
Agent, and Regional Manager that I was able to qualify for the Sixty Club and m™ 
by now have completed my qualifications for the Key Club. At the rate I am hur 
going I will sell over a million this first full year and my commissions should vf 
aggregate around $30,000. While I am continuing my study of this business, I Expl 
realize that there is so much I don’t know. Nevertheless, the Franklin Specials - 
that I do know so well seem to make it awfully easy to make a lot of money. 
But the greatest thing of all is that there just doesn’t seem to be any limit to 
my opportunity. Again I say thank God for this land—and the great Franklin ws 
Life. if 

Sincerely yours, a 
Alfred Pelzmann 





An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 











Lhe Friendly +0 
FRANKLIN LIFESSA* | 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 





Over Two Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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mparable net costs figured on a 
It must be re- 
nembered that these are past costs 
ind that 
ra true comparison of costs from 


twenty vear basis. 


there is no known basis 
e point of view of the prospective 
Also it should be 
ome in mind that policy cost is 
t of itself a main criterion of 
ue. The study of Twenty Year 
et Costs page 15 is intended 
ily to show what has happened in 


olicvholder. 


on 


e past and what is happening now, 
n the one item of policy cost for 
e types and age shown. 

ee The profession of a booking 
went for entertainers and that of 
psurance salesman may seem very 
from each other, but 
ne man used the experiences of the 
former to be a success at the latter. 
ur author on page 18 found that 
V going off the beaten path, and 
Hploring the possibilities that lie 
a tural and small towns and coun- 
is, his income greatly in- 
rreased. He also derived a greater 


ar removed 


was 


katisfaction in his sales of insurance, 
nce he felt closer to his clients and 
rit he was able to do them a real 
Read A New Idea. 

efore predicting How Much 
Nore Inflation we are likely to ex- 
efience in the future, our author, 
i¢ assistant professor of economics 


RTVICe. 
hee | 


t Ohio State, describes and analyzes 
hat inflation is, what causes it, and 
€ country’s most recent experi- 
aes with it. Then, with this back- 
found, he advances some possible 
Riggestions for stabilizing prices, or 
f least keeping the ups and downs 
%m being too drastic. His conclu- 
fn that we will continue to have 
fteeping” inflation is based on the 








ttors of increasing government 
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eee Each year we show tables of 


service, rapid population growth plus 


reduction of working force, too 
rapidly increasing wages and lack 
of adequate resources. See page 20. 
eee A client’s financial security 
program rests upon a Three-Legged 
Stool—death, old age and disability. 
The first two will eventually occur, 
and that is what the life insurance 
policies are providing for. But the 
iast, disability, is the possible oc- 
currence that can wreck the entire 
setup. The finest life insurance pro- 
gram in the world cannot be pro- 
tected against the inroads of policy 
loans and surrenders unless the haz- 
ard of disability is safeguarded 
against with an accident and sickness 
income coverage. 

It is the agent’s duty to help his 
client protect his future by pointing 
this fact out to him so that if the 
unfortunate unexpected happens, he 


is prepared. See page 25. 
Ss 


eee On page 33 is the story of how 
a company started from the ground 
up to build an agency organization. 
Simple Programming was the key- 
note ; a positive attitude on the part 
of the home office to the life insur- 
ance business, the most important 
factor of progress. The part that 
the principal officers played in de- 


veloping sales and salesmen, the 
inter-cooperation of all division 


heads towards the fixed goal, and 
the techniques employed, namely the 
drastic change in type of general 
agent employed, the development of 
a special and unusual product and 
the simplification of home office pro- 
cedures and costs, are all detailed. 
eee The Machine Time Utilization 
factor is immensly important in the 
consideration of the actual cost of 
using electronic data processing ma- 





chines. Aside from the cost angle, 
it is also necessary that the equip- 
ment accumulate data fast enough 
to furnish with the 
needed reports vital to meet com- 
petition with their contemporaries. 
The flow of documents, 
scheduling of completed reports and 
processing of work in the tabulating 


management 


source 


room are the three major controlling 
conditions in any company, large or 
small. See page 61. 

eee The ever-increasing demands 
of industry for faster, simpler visual 
communications, in ever-increasing 
volume, insure development in this 
field at an pace. 
One of the latest changes which have 
taken place in duplication methods is 
the use of an Electrostatic Repro- 
duction Although still in 
this 
medium offers great potentials, since 
the finished product is literally in- 
destructible, as far as the image is 
concerned, is positive in nature and 


ever-accelerated 


pr« CeSS, 


the experimental stage, new 


of excellent image or line density. 
See page 67. 


eee Trends of the past few years 
show that the face amounts of mort- 
gages are definitely on an uptrend. 
Inflation and rising costs are not the 
full explanation. Another great fac- 
tor is the growth of large 
projects by 
such as shopping centers and resi- 
dential areas, which inherently have 
The Pressing Problem of 
Loans. Rather than force such 
groups out of the mortgage market 
into the bond and stock field, our 
author on page 81 suggests a 
evaluation of the existing situation 
with a view towards including an 
increasing number of large loans in 
the investment portfolio. 
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You can hitch 
your future 
to this Symbol 


Lf you are ready 
for your own 


general agency 
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If you are confident that you have the _ of Puerto Rico. ber 

° ege ° a= ~ ° ver 

experience, knowledge and ability to suc- Old Republic wrote $2,278,741,033 in ip 

cessfully build your own staff and oper- 1956. This compares with 1 billion 800 is 
ate your own general agency, then Old millions in 1955 and 1 billion 200 millions 

Republic Life Insurance Company of in 1954. 

Chicago may have the opportunity for Through its associated company, Old 
you. Republic Insurance Company of Greens- 

. ‘ \e 

Old Republic, long the acknowledged burg, Pennsylvania, agents can be Col 

leader in the specialized credit life insur- offered, on a selected basis, facilities for Co 

LO 

ance field, is now in the ordinary field _ writing fire and all casualty lines except Co 

with a complete portfolio of policies to ocean marine. 

meet the needs of any client—or any If you believe you can meet the re- " 

° ° . a 

general agency. The company is, of quirements for becoming a general agent Lif 

course, admitted in all 48 states, the Dis- | write, wire or phone to the Superintend- . 

trict of Columbia, Dominion of Canada, ent of Agencies for full information on Me 

. < me F Ne 

Territory of Hawaii and Commonwealth _ the facilities offered by Old Republic. Dt 

Re 
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Old Republic | 

Life Insurance Company 


307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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LTHOUGH THE MARKET reflected a general softening Only five of the twenty-one issues tabulated below 
Aci life insurance share prices in June which pro- showed declines in the first half. Jefferson Standard 
lueed an average decline of 2.4%, the list as a whole showed the weakest performance with a drop of 13.9%. 
recorded a very favorable performance for the first half Gulf Life, Life & Casualty, Philadelphia and United 
{the year with a gain of 10.2% compared with Decem- recorded declines of 4% to 6%. Colonial Life showed 
et 31 levels. Primarily responsible for this fine showing _ the largest gain (45.7% ) on the strength of the Federal’s 


33 in vere the broad advances registered by the life stocks in + for l exchange offer. Xetna, Connecticut General, 
at \pril and May which followed a somewhat indifferent Franklin, Monumental, Travelers and U. S. Life re- 
1 800 irst quarter performance. corded advances ranging from 16% to 23%. 
llions 
——MARKET BID PRICES % CHANGE . 
» Old Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Ist 2nd Ist 
eens- 1956 1957 1957 (uar. Quar. Half 
I ia. 4 digesta, doy 2 $ 169 $ 174 $ 198 3.0 13.8 17.2 
n be  [@inial Life .......... 94 92, 137 1.6 48.1 45.7 
25 for dlumbian National .... 74 77 80 4.1 3.9 8.1 
Connecticut General .... 254 239 297 5.9 24.3 16.9 
xcept continental Assurance .. 118 113 120 4.2 6.2 1.7 
Franklin Life ......... 87% 91yY 103% 4.6 13.1 18.3 
SR ee 305% a25% 26% 73 1.4 ay 
e re- Jefferson Standard ..... 127 b86 87 15.4 1.7 13.9 
Kansas City Life ....... 1,130 1,120 1,280 0.9 14.3 13.3 
agent Life & Casualty ....... 201% 2014 191% 49 49 
tend- Life of Virginia ........ 100% 97 104 2 3.5 77 4.0 
Lincoln National ....... 206 190 220 4.9 12.2 6.8 
yn on Monumental .......... 73 76 85 4.1 11.8 16.4 
National Life & Acc. ... 87% 82% 93% 5.7 13.3 6.9 
c. Philadelphia Life ...... 134 c47 51% 12.3 26 —3.9 
Republic National ..... 373% 38 38 0.7 ae 0.7 
Southland Life ........ 87 80 90 8.0 12.5 3. 
Pee eee 67% 81 80 20.0 BZ 18.5 
Jnited Insurance ...... 22% 22 21% 3.8 hl —49 
[? mated States ......... 2734 26% 34% 4.2 28.8 23.0 
West Coast Life ....... 44 46 45 V2 4.5 1.1 3.4 
Vy Oe eee 1.6 8.5 10.2 
101s After 1 for 10 stock dividend. 


After 1 for 4 stock dividend. c After 2 for 1 split and I for 4 stock dividend. 
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How Pacific Mutual does more 


for Agency Managers... 


production-stimulating 


“BIG TREE” 


Clubs and Recognitions 
for Agents 


Extra production effort 
pays off! 


Pacific Mutual’s 
well-rounded 


C 
With Pacific Mutual, production recognitions Production Club Program} , 


are important. Qualifiers combine business aise 965 * Diamond Circle Club 
with vacation pleasures at conventions in aa * Top Star Club 
famous resort areas. Among the many awards Megs thong 
the winners receive are: plaques, announce- _ SCORER 3085 * Repeaters Club 
ment cards, pins, prize points, stationery, =< * Futures, Inc. 
advertising and publicity. a (New Agent's Club) 


a kx Ree 958 iy pe 





Pacific Mutual, 


Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


..a Company that looks to the future! 











HE ANNUAL TABLES OF COMPARABLE NET COSTS are 
shown on pages following. The basis of the figures 
Bexactly the same as in past years. That is to say, 
hey are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the actual 
istory figures, means the issues of 1937. For the pres- 
scale figures it represents the scale in force today, 
id on policies from one to twenty years old. In the 
ge of some companies, where the premium rates have 
hanged, or the reserve basis, this latter comparison 
buld be of little value, and in such case the present 
fale is the payment that would be made on such pol- 
es if they had been issued at the current rates. Only 
le yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty year 
Btals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, 
e costs on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend 
p be higher in the early years and to decrease in the 
fer years, the figures we show being an arbitrary 
yeraging of these costs over the twenty year period. 
he only deductions made are for the dividends paid— 
all cases cash values are available in addition, 
»Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
freafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
riod of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
fions are carried on in the U. S. 

As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 



















































































costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
) Program} dassifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
Club United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
= the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 


the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 





Ranked by Histories 









The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
e groupings by cash values available are those for the 
tual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
e lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assump- 
tion from 314% to 3% (some to 2%, 2%42% or 24%), 





el r otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 
In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
shheesi mly two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
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20 Year Net Costs 


Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy 
in the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the three groups of companies that appear in 
the Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation be- 
comes automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, 
because here we are dealing with policies that have 
matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
of the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the 
cash values allowed by the different companies, but 
upon maturity, which is the basis of the figures used 
for our table, all are the same. These companies have 
therefore been arranged in one group. 

We have calculated the median averages 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch the groups have 
been separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 


the aver- 


as 


values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $19.01 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $31.27 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment $43.06 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1947 
were, for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year 
Endowment: $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respectively, 
in 1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02, in 1949, 
$33.71 and $45.05, in 1950, $21.15, $33.14 and $44.76, 
in 1951, $21.05, $33.03 and $44.63, in 1952, 
$33.01 and $44.52, in 1953, $20.27, $32.77 and $44.31, 
in 1954, $20.15, $32.39 and $43.80, in 1955, 
$31.92 and $43.52, in 1956, $19.22, $31.66 and $ 
in 1957, $19.01, $31.27 and $43.06. 

On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an avera 
cost in 1943, $20.55: in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.5 
in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72; in 
1949, $20.80 ; in 1950, $20.87 ; in 1951, $20.89; in 1952, 
$21.07; in 1953, $21.14; in 1954, $21.26; in 1955, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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20 Year Net Costs—Continued 


$20.50; in 1956, $20.98; in 1957, $21.04. Other com- 
parisons may be obtained by consulting the tables 
hereafter and the showing in our July, 1943 News. 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Further- 
more, we felt that there was too much emphasis on 
present scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and 
widely, and also on surrendered policies, as it is not 
the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered for its 
cash value, but rather to be held to maturity or at least 
to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up 
we believe accomplishes these purposes. It also ac- 
complishes a comparison of the “actual results” basis 
and the companies’ present dividend scale, which seems 
to lend increased value to both of these figures. 
There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better of or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by anv policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in the past years. 


Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 
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20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


Continuing Policies, Age 35, Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages, Actual History (Issues of 1937) and Present (1957) Scale 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 


ORDINARY LIFE 


“History” Cash Values $326 Up 


1957 
Scale (x) 


Actual 


All Cash Values $1,000 


1957 
Scale (x) 
+0$28.87 

> 


Actual 
History 


+o0$28.45 


” Cash Values $609 Up 


“History 


1957 
Scale (x) 
+§ac$20.60 


Actual 


41.93 


e41.81 
41.26 


$N.B. 
ce44.40 
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e42.56 
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GUY D. DOUD 
Life Insurance Service 
Rock Island, Illinois 


BELIEVE there are vast unworked 
| peers for life insurance service in 
the country and small towns—mean- 
ing almost any town and its sur- 
rounding territory. This idea has 
been growing with me a long while, 
extending back into a period before 
I entered life insurance. 

I was in the sales end of a busi- 
ness which had some of the same 
problems now common to the life 
insurance man looking for prospects 
and applications. Some of my com- 
petitors, as well as close associates, 
were doing what a lot of life insur- 
ance men are doing now, staying out 
of rural communities because they 
thought the returns were not worth 
cultivating. 

I was presenting an intangible 
product which required the buyer to 
take my merchandise on faith. I had 
nothing for him to hold in his hand 
except some illustrated circulars 
showing pictures of singers, orches- 
tras, lecturers, magicians, etc., which 
comprised the “talent” in certain 
entertainment programs. I had to 
induce him and his community as- 
sociates to sign a contract for future 
delivery of those artists on a local 
lyceum course or a summer Chau- 
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tauqua. This was before movies, the 
radio or TV. 

The amount of the usual sale 
(contract) was from $200 to $1,000, 
and I worked strictly on commission, 
part payable upon receipt of the 
signed contract by the booking 
bureau and part when the “talent” 
had made its appearance and col- 
lected the agreed fees. 


Vital Lessons 


Out of these experiences I learned 
some vital things which were later 
brought into the selling and recruit- 
ing in life insurance. 

| paid my own expenses and man- 
aged to make about a hundred dol- 
lars a week net during two short 
seasons—maybe $3,000 per full year. 
This was considered pretty good at 
the time when the dollar was worth 
about twice what it is now. But, 
of course, I was never satisfied. 

One day the boss said to me: 
“How would you like to experiment 
a little and possibly open up a good 
thing ?” 

“Show me,” I said. 

“Well, here’s the record for last 
of our business in thirteen counties 
in Illinois over along the Missis- 
sippi River. We completed thirteen 
contracts, one for each county; 
averaging $250 each for a total of 





$3,250; agent’s commissions, $750, 
I believe there is probably a good 
possibility of doubling that by a live- 
wire agent. We'll be satisfied to hold 
our own down there, but I believe 
it can be improved. Want to try it?” 

“Why do you think there is more 
business there?” I asked. 

“Because the map shows an aver- 
age of three other small towns in 
each county where the people might 
be proud to have a winter lyceum 
course of their own.” 

I looked over the map for awhile 





’ 





before I agreed to tackle it. Then, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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HOW MUCH MORI 


JAMES L. ATHEARN 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Ohio State University 


SKING WHETHER OR NOT we will 

have further inflation next year 
is like a woman asking the doctor 
if she will have another child next 
The answer is: “That all de- 
The problem of predicting 
whether or not we will have further 
inflation involves predicting whether 
or not we will pursue a course of be- 
havior that results in inflation. This 
necessarily involves a discussion of 
what inflation is and what causes it. 


year. 
pends.” 


What Is Inflation? 


In an exchange economy where 
money is used as a medium of ex- 
change, goods are bought and sold at 
money prices rather than being ex- 
changed for each other directly as 
would be the case if a barter system 
were used. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, prices of goods are undergoing 
changes more or less continuously, 
the price of some goods being more 
or less constant (for example, a 
package of chewing gum) while the 
price of other goods may change 
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from day to day (for example, 
wheat ). However, the price changes 
referred to here are the result of 
changes in supply and demand con- 
ditions for individual goods rather 
than changes in the total money de- 
mand for all goods. 

Occasionally the economy goes 
through a period of adjustment dur- 
ing which prices in general move in 
the same direction. If the trend is 
downward, we refer to it as “‘defla- 
tion” while if it is upward we call 
it “inflation.” A in 
prices does not necessarily mean that 
all prices are rising but it does mean 
that most prices are rising. Some 
prices may actually decline during 
an inflationary period in response to 
specific supply and demand condi- 
tions. For example, look what has 
happened to the price of ball point 
pens in the past ten years—the first 
Reynolds pen sold for $12.50. Such 
deviations are not controlling, how- 
ever, and if most other prices are 
rising we are in an inflationary 
period. 

There are several different types of 
inflation. In some cases, the general 
rise in prices may be very gradual 
and continue over a long period of 


“general rise” 


ot 





time without causing a general los 
in confidence in the currency. Thi 
is called “creeping” inflation and ha 
been the situation in the Unite 
States, where the price level ha 
been rising for twenty years but th 
cost of living has merely doubled i 
that period of time and there is sti 
tremendous confidence in the valu 
of the dollar. Evidence of this cot 
fidence in the dollar is found in th 


growth of our investment in life inf’ 


and other similar 
which have a fixed-dollar return. 

On the other hand, in some case 
there is what is known as “gallop 
ing” inflation. When this 
prices are rising so rapidly that m 
one is willing to hold money for am 


surance 


asset 


Occurs 


appreciable length of time for feagas 


that it will lose too much of its value 
This loss of confidence 
to get rid of money and turn it int 


goods (any kind) forces price 


higher and higher, thereby justifyp 


ing the fears of those who were § 
anxious to spend the money. a 
is the type of inflation that afflict 
Germany after World War | an 


has occurred in other parts of tithe 


world in more recent times. T! 
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fidence in the currency, a refusal to 


pecept it, and a resort to barter. 
Under such circumstances, cigarettes 
hay well perform the functions of 
money. 


Open vs Suppressed 


A third way of classifying inflation 
s “open” versus “suppressed.” 
‘Open” inflation is what we have 
other 
shere prices rise in response to in- 
feasing monetary demand for goods 
ind services. Less apparent but ul- 
oo just as devastating is the 
ituation that exists when there is 
‘uppressed” inflation. This is the 
fase when money demand for goods 
xceeds the supply of goods at cur- 
ent prices but prices are prevented 
fom rising and goods are rationed. 
Tice controls may be placed in 
Hect either by the government or 
y industry itself. 

An example of the latter is the 
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f-restraint exercised by automo- 
le manufacturers during the period 
mediately following the abandon- 
kent of OPA after World War II. 
any event, when prices are not 
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a general losfinal result is a complete loss of con- 


permitted to rise in response to bid- 
ding for goods by prospective pur- 
chasers, some kind of rationing, 
either formal or informal, must be 
put into operation. This results in 
such things as long lists of pur- 
chasers waiting for the delivery of 
an automobile. To extent, 
“suppressed” inflation merely post- 
pones price rises because it stores 
up purchasing power until price con- 
trols and rationing are abandoned. 


some 


Then the rush to satisfy previously 
unsatisfied demand pushes prices up 
very rapidly. 

Inflation, which is a general rise 
in prices, is caused by “too much 
An 
excellent illustration of this is: pro- 
vided by an incident that occurred 
in a small western town several years 
Local merchants had organized 
a program that involved the issuance 
of bogus money to those making 
purchases. For each dollar’s pur- 
the customer received one 
bogus dollar. When the promotion 
was over, a huge sale was held at 
which time the items available were 
sold for bogus money on an auction 
basis. This was the only use for 
the bogus money and any that was 


money chasing too few goods.” 


ago. 


chase, 





left over after the auction sale be- 
came worthless. When the bidding 
started, prospective purchasers were 
as careful in their bids as they would 
have been if they were using real 
money. The result was that the first 
few items were sold for what was 
later regarded as ridiculously low 
prices, 

As the sale went on, however, and 
the pile of goods available began to 
dwindle, people who had their pock- 
ets stuffed with bogus money started 
making more generous bids. Hyper- 
inflation promptly swept through 
the market-place and some fantastic 
prices resulted. It is quite possible 
that $100,000 worth of bogus money 
was available to purchase something 
like one hundred pieces of merchan- 
dise, which would result in an aver- 
age price of $1,000 if all the money 
was spent. When the bidders re- 
alized that, at what they usually re- 
garded as fair prices, there was “too 
much money chasing too few goods” 
there was a tremendous rush to 
spend and former concepts of value 
were abandoned in favor of a more 
realistic view of the existing situa- 
tion. What may well be the most 


Continued on the next page) 
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° Top Commission 
Contracts 

bd Life Time Renewals 

e Financial Assistance at 
the General Agent 
Level 

e Agent Group and 
Pension Plans 

e Educational Training 
Assistance 

e Salary Plan for Career 
Agents 

e Competitive Policies 
(Par and Non-Par) 

ad Modern Term Policies 
and Riders 

bd Special Limited Pay and 


Life Policies $10,000- 
$25,000 Participating 
° $10,000 Special Whole 
Life Par and Non Par 
bd Outstanding A & S 
Policies 

sd Sub-Standard 500% 


Mortality Any Size 
Policy 








2 big advantages 
at Old Line Life 


We're growing steadily at Old 
Line Life, and we want men to 
grow with us—agents, district 
agents, general agents, right up 
the line. You'll have plenty of 
help to start: complete training 
. . generous compensation .. . 
the kind of contract you'll like 
policies that can match 
competition. For full details 
write F. D. Guynn, VP and 
Director of Agencies, Dept B-.9 


in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 


lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Inflation—Continued 


rapid inflation on record promptly 
occurred, 

In the economy as a whole, there 
is available at any one time only so 
much in the way of resources to be 
allocated by the market mechanism 
for the satisfaction of our wants and 
needs. When some of these re- 
sources are not currently being used, 
as was the case in the thirties, an in- 
crease in demand will not neces- 
sarily result in rising prices but 
rather will cause idle resources to be 
placed in use. On the other hand, if 
all of our resources are currently 
being used, an increase in demand 
will either result in rising prices 
(“open” inflation) or some kind of 
rationing (“suppressed” inflation). 
In such cases, the amount by which 
planned expenditures exceed the 
value of goods and services available 
at current prices is called the “in- 
flationary gap.” 


When It Happens 


When the government desires to 
expand its expenditures during a 


| period when all resources are fully 


employed, no “inflationary gap” will 


| be created if there is an equivalent 


decrease in expenditures by other 
sectors of the economy. The same 
thing is true with regard to private 
capital expenditures. If, however, 
the government spends more than it 
collects in taxes, or if private capital 
expenditures exceed the amounts of 
money normally saved, an “infla- 
tionary gap” will result. Unless pur- 
chasing power which was otherwise 
going to be utilized by some other 
sector of the economy is transferred 
to the government when its ex- 
penditures are increased or to private 
investors when capital investment 
is expanded, an “inflationary gap” 
will result. In other words, too 
much money will be chasing too few 
goods and this will ultimately lead 
to a general rise in prices. This 
eliminates the “inflationary gap” by 
having inflation. 

If it is “too much money chasing 
too few goods” that causes the “‘in- 
flationary gap” which in turn leads 
to inflation, then presumably the 
gap may be reduced or eliminated by 
exercising some influence over the 
amount of money chasing the goods 
or the amount of goods available. 
A very popular suggestion during 


the past ten years has been that we p'!” 
should solve the problem of inflation at 
by increasing the amount of goods p™ 
available. The difficulty encountered FP 
in putting this into effect is that in- P™ 
creasing the output of goods involves f°?" 
using more resources (which, by our ie 
definition of full employment above. | | 
are not available) or using them f™ 
more intensively (i.e., overtime), 
Which ever course is pursued, in- prot 
creasing the amount of goods in." 
creases incomes to owners of the" 
factors of production at the same | 
time. If these income recipients re- ub 
frain from spending such additions |“ 
to their incomes, the “inflationary ie 
gap” will be reduced by the increase” 
in the amount of goods. Unfortu- Feu 
nately, however, what seems to hap- we 
pen is that those whose incomes rise 
as production is expanded, join! 
forces with the rest of us and we ti 
then find “more money chasing more}" ; 
goods.” As a matter of fact, if costs} 
(and therefore incomes to someone) | 
rise more rapidly than output in-| 
creases, the “inflationary gap” may| S 
increase as the money doing thefafla 
chasing increases more rapidly thanjom 
the goods that are being chased. wn 
Another approach to the problem}nd 
of inflation is to work on the money|ust 
side of the equation and try to avoidferi 
having too much money chasing the fias 
goods. Some people are under thefad 
impression that this may be done by) 
Taising taxes whenever the govern-}ou 
ment must spend more money, thus} ¢ 
maintaining a balanced budget. This jnd 
overlooks the fact that not all money bs 














have planned to save it. Large gov-}as 
ernmental budgets may be inflation- phi 
ary even when expenditures and re-\ow 
ceipts are in balance because they }oor 
may increase the total amount of fm 
spending. At existing expenditure}vin 
levels, substantial surpluses would}are 
appear necessary to control “creep-f h 
ing” inflation. It is increases in the for 
total amount of spending relative to} P 
the supply of goods and services that ill 
cause the “inflationary gap” andp f 
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Cost-of-living Indexes it 


There are several ways to measutef tl 
the so-called “general price level’fact 
to see whether or not there has beenftar 
inflation and, if so, how much. Ontfhe 
method involves the use of cost-ol; 





\ving indexes, or as they are called 
a the United States, the consumer 
rice index. While consumer prices 
bre only a part of the total general 
rice level, they are probably as 
yepresentative of the total as any 
hich. by our Mm BTOUP of prices one might use 
ment alee jor an indicator. Furthermore, the 
‘lost-of-living is something we all 
sing then and understand so there is 
varsued. a probably a fairly general interest in 
: measures of changes in consumer 
prices. 
+ The International Monetary Fund 
publishes figures which show what 
bas been happening to the cost of 


en that we 
of inflation 
it of goods 
‘countered 
- is that in- 





ds involves 
using them 


goods in- 
1ers of the 
t the same 
cipients re- 


ad pares iving in various parts of the world 
the increalll juring the past twenty years. These 
. Unies hgures corroborate what most of us 
ems to hap- luspect in a general way ; namely, 
ncomes rise ft SOSt of living has been rising al- 
most continuously throughout the 
yorld during the past two decades. 
n other words, we have been ex- 
eriencing world-wide inflation. 


anded, join 
us and we 
hasing more 
fact, if costs 
to someone) | 
output in- 
y gap” may} Some of the specific details of this 
doing thejnfation may help us to acquire 
rapidly thanjome perspective with regard to our 
x chased. pwn situation. In the United States 
the problemjad Canada, the cost of living has 
n the moneyjust about doubled during this 
try to avoidjeriod. This means that if we pur- 
chasing thefiased the same amounts of goods 
‘e under thefid services now that we did in 
y be done by 937, about twice as much money 
the govern-fould be required to make payment. 
money, thus}1 contrast with the United States 
budget. This ” Canada, the cost of living has 
ot all money #ss than doubled in Germany (in- 
ld have been}reased about 80%) and has more 
if taxes hadfian doubled in Great Britain since 
may merely }937. In all of these countries there 
Large gov-}as been some inflation, the bulk of 
be inflation-fhich occurred prior to 1949, but 
tures and re-)0W serious it has been depends 
because they oon what we use as a basis of 
1 amount offmparison. Actually, our cost of 
expenditurefving has been rather stable com- 
sluses wouldfted with what has happened and 
ntrol “creep-f happening in other parts of the 
eases in theforld, 
ig relative to} Probably the outstanding case of 
services that _ in the world today is found 
y gap” andf Bolivia, where the cost of living 
as multiplied 824 times since 1937. 
Nhat could be purchased with 3.4 
its of currency in 1937 cost 2800 
hits in December 1956. The bulk 
ys to measure this fantastic price rise has taken 
price level'face since 1948 and it is continuing 
here has beetfan alarming rate. In Egypt, on the 
w much. Ontfier hand, the price level tripled 
se of cost-0l (Continued on page 42) 
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Quad 60 & Special 60—Minimum issue $10,000, 
standard & substandard. Refund of dll standard 
Annual life premiums paid, if death occurs 
prior to age 60. 
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WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS . . 


Paid-Up 
Major Medical? 


Yes, we have it. 





Occidental’s Major Medical policy has a paid-up 
benefit after age 75, up to $1,000 when the aggre- 
gate maximum of $7,500 from age 65 to 75 has 
not been used. And this policy is guaranteed 
renewable not to age 65, but to age 75. 


Exceptional? Certainly, but no more so than the 
provisions for 100% coverage, subject to individu- 
ally designated maximum limits and deductible 
principle, of charges for hospital room and board, 
surgery, anesthesia and anesthetist, assistant sur- 
geon and ambulance service. Nor any more ex- 
ceptional than the 80-20 co-insurance factor on 
other covered medical expenses. 


Helping to pay the big medical expenses, the 
policy has a $250 or $500 deductible with pay- 
ment up to $7,500 of covered medical expense. 
Premiums can not change except on class basis. 


“‘A Star in the West...’ => 
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CHARLES N. WALKER 
Assistant Vice President and 
Manager 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company 


x MY JOB as a home office man, 
las of the things I need to do is 
) keep an eye on the activities of 
ompanies other than my own in 
he accident and sickness field. So 
ne of the things I have occasion to 
b is to review new coverages an- 
ounced by other companies. |] am 
ontinually amazed at the ingenuity 
hown by insurance companies in 
evising new ways to present their 
perchandise to their field forces and 
p the public. One sees everything 
from the modest little “basic acci- 
ent policy” to the Wildfire Life’s 
test effort—the ‘“‘supreme special 
lect super president’s preferred 
rect protector policy.” 


Needs the Agent 


But for all their fancy titles and 
borate promotion, these are only 
plicies—three or four pages of 
rinted paper—nothing more. They 
0 nothing for anybody until the 
gent comes into the picture. 

What is it that the insurance 
went does? What function does he 
etiorm in American society? What 
pit that he sells? Isn’t it true that 
he agent sells one thing and one 
hing only—money ? Why does any 
fan buy insurance, whether it be 
fe insurance, accident and sickness 
fsurance, fire insurance, auto in- 
hrance, or what have you? Simply 
bhave money when he needs it. The 
utpose of insurance is to provide 
loney when it is needed, or, to put 
a better way, insurance is brought 
help achieve financial security— 
help solve financial problems. 
And, when you cut down through 
the non-essential points that get 
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evelopments 





in the way, you come, finally, to the 
cold, hard fact that financial prob- 
lems of John Jones and Sam Smith 
and Pete Prospect are all just about 
the same. You come also, rather 
quickly, to the very personal view- 
point that the financial problems of 
John Jones and Sam Smith and Pete 
Prospect are just about the same as 
anyone’s. 


Earn a Living 


Problem number one is to earn a 
living. This is pretty much a per- 
sonal problem, because the only peo- 
ple who are very much concerned 
about my earning a living are myself 
and the people who are dependent 
on my earnings. 

Financial problem number two is 
to lay aside some money in case 
something happens. I need to save 
money because one of these days 
the time will come when I can no 
longer earn money. If a man could 
be sure that he would be able to earn 
money as long as he or his depend- 
ents needed it, there would be no 
necessity for saving any. But you 
can't be sure of it, so you need to 
save some of the money you earn 
today so that you will have some 
tomorrow when you need it worse 
than you do today. 

So the next logical step in thinking 
of financial security is to figure out 
what can keep me from earning 
money. Offhand you might think 
there are a thousand things. Actu- 
ally, there are just four: 

(1) I will die. This, of course, is a 
certainty. It is also a certainty that 
when I do my earnings will stop. 
(2) I will get to an age when the 
doctor will tell me that if I do not 
quit working, I will die. When that 
happens, I will give up earning 
money—and quickly too. 

(3) I will get disabled. And if I do, 
it isn’t going to matter whether it 


The Three-Legged Stool 


is an accident or sickness that causes 
it. The effect will be just the same. 
If I stay disabled long enough, | 
can't earn any more money. 


Bound to Happen 


These three things I do not con- 

trol at all. Of course, I can be care- 
ful, which may help a little, but 
sooner or later one or another of 
these three things is bound to hap- 
pen. And there is also a good chance 
that before [ am done, I may run 
into more than one of them. 
(4) The fourth thing that can stop 
my earnings is unemployment. | 
can lose my job. I do control this, 
to a very large extent. If I am alive, 
and not too old, and not disabled, | 
can probably get another job to earn 
a living, 

So let us go back and look at these 
other three—the three I do not con- 
trol, These are the things that are 
going to determine my future finan- 
cial security, so that if I am going to 
be smart in providing for my finan- 
cial security as I try to be when | 
buy a new car or a suit of clothes, 
then it is important that I measure 
what I put my money into against 
the job it is supposed to perform. 


A Guarantee 


One of the first things I must ask 
myself is “How many dollars will 
[ have when I reach age 65 and I 
want to quit earning money, whether 
| have to or not?” Well, I don’t 
know of any way—other than with 
life insurance—that I can answer 
this question. Life insurance is the 
only method I know of which can 
guarantee how much money I will 
have when I get to be 65. 

Second, if I do have a goodly 
number of dollars at 65, how much 
income will it produce? Will the 
4% bonds I have invested my money 
in today still produce 4% interest, or 

(Continued on the next page) 
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JAMES L. ATHEARN 
Assistant Professor of Economics 


Ohio State University 


SKING WHETHER OR NOT we will 

have further inflation next year 
is like a woman asking the doctor 
if she will have another child next 
year. The answer is: “That all de- 
pends.” The problem of predicting 
whether or not we will have further 
inflation involves predicting whether 
or not we will pursue a course of be- 
havior that results in inflation. This 
necessarily involves a discussion of 
what inflation is and what causes it. 


What Is Inflation? 


In an exchange economy where 
money is used as a medium of ex- 
change, goods are bought and sold at 
money prices rather than being ex- 
changed for each other directly as 
would be the case if a barter system 
were used. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, prices of goods are undergoing 
changes more or less continuously, 
the price of some goods being more 
or less constant (for example, a 
package of chewing gum) while the 
price of other goods may change 
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from day to day (for example, 
wheat). However, the price changes 
referred to here are the result of 
changes in supply and demand con- 
ditions for individual goods rather 
than changes in the total money de- 
mand for all goods. 

Occasionally the economy goes 
through a period of adjustment dur- 
ing which prices in general move in 
the same direction. If the trend is 
downward, we refer to it as “defla- 
tion” while if it is upward we call 
it “inflation.” A “general rise” in 
prices does not necessarily mean that 
all prices are rising but it does mean 
that most prices are rising. Some 
prices may actually decline during 
an inflationary period in response to 
specific supply and demand condi- 
tions. For example, look what has 
happened to the price of ball point 
pens in the past ten years—the first 
Reynolds pen sold for $12.50. Such 
deviations are not controlling, how- 
ever, and if most other prices are 
rising we are in an inflationary 
period. 

There are several different types of 
inflation. In some cases, the general 
rise in prices may be very gradual 
and continue over a long period of 
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time without causing a general loss 
in confidence in the currency. This 
is called “creeping” inflation and has 
been the situation in the United 
States, where the price level has 
been rising for twenty years but the 
cost of living has merely doubled in 
that period of time and there is still 
tremendous confidence in the value 
of the dollar. Evidence of this con- 
fidence in the dollar is found in the 
growth of our investment in life in- 
surance and other similar assets 
which have a fixed-dollar return. 
On the other hand, in some cases 
there is what is known as “gallop- 
ing” inflation. When this occurs, 
prices are rising so rapidly that no 
one is willing to hold money for any 
appreciable length of time for fear 
that it will lose too much of its value. 
This loss of confidence feeds the 
fires of inflation as the mad scramble 
to get rid of money and turn it into 
goods (any kind) forces prices 
higher and higher, thereby justify- 
ing the fears of those who were so 
anxious to spend the money. This 
is the type of inflation that afflicted 
Germany after World War I and 
has occurred in other parts of the 
world in more recent times. The 
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REINFLATION? 


final result is a complete loss of con- 
fidence in the currency, a refusal to 
accept it, and a resort to barter. 
Under such circumstances, cigarettes 
may well perform the functions of 
money. 


Open vs Suppressed 


A third way of classifying inflation 
is “open” versus “suppressed.” 
“Open” inflation is what we have 
been discussing; in other words, 
where prices rise in response to in- 
creasing monetary demand for goods 
and services. Less apparent but ul- 
timately just as devastating is the 
situation that exists when there is 
“suppressed” inflation: This is the 
case when money demand for goods 
exceeds the supply of goods at cur- 
rent prices but prices are prevented 
from rising and goods are rationed. 
Price controls may be placed in 
effect either by the government or 
by industry itself. 

An example of the latter is the 
self-restraint exercised by automo- 
bile manufacturers during the period 
immediately following the abandon- 
ment of OPA after World War II. 
In any event, when prices are not 
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permitted to rise in response to bid- 
ding for goods by prospective pur- 
chasers, some kind of rationing, 
either formal or informal, must be 
put into operation. This results in 
such things as long lists of pur- 
chasers waiting for the delivery of 
an automobile. To some extent, 
“suppressed” inflation merely post- 
pones price rises because it stores 
up purchasing power until price con- 
trols and rationing are abandoned. 
Then the rush to satisfy previously 
unsatisfied demand pushes prices up 
very rapidly. 

Inflation, which is a general rise 
in prices, is caused by “too much 
money chasing too few goods.” An 
excellent illustration of this is pro- 
vided by an incident that occurred 
in a small western town several years 
ago. Local merchants had organized 
a program that involved the issuance 
of bogus money to those making 
purchases. For each dollar’s pur- 
chase, the customer received one 
bogus dollar. When the promotion 
was over, a huge sale was held at 
which time the items available were 
sold for bogus money on an auction 
basis. This was the only use for 
the bogus money and any that was 





left over after the auction sale be- 
came worthless. When the bidding 
started, prospective purchasers were 
as careful in their bids as they would 
have been if they were using real 
money. The result was that the first 
few items were sold for what was 
later regarded as ridiculously low 
prices. 

As the sale went on, however, and 
the pile of goods available began to 
dwindle, people who had their pock- 
ets stuffed with bogus money started 
making more generous bids. Hyper- 
inflation promptly swept through 
the market-place and some fantastic 
prices resulted. It is quite possible 
that $100,000 worth of bogus money 
was available to purchase something 
like one hundred pieces of merchan- 
dise, which would result in an aver- 
age price of $1,000 if all the money 
was spent. When the bidders re- 
alized that, at what they usually re- 
garded as fair prices, there was “‘too 
much money chasing too few goods” 
there was a tremendous rush to 
spend and former concepts of value 
were abandoned in favor of a more 
realistic view of the existing situa- 
tion. What may well be the most 

(Continued on the next page) 
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2 big advantages 
at Old Line Life : 


We're growing steadily at Old 
Line Life, and we want men to 
grow with us—agents, district 
agents, general agents, right up 
the line. You'll have plenty of 
help to start: complete training 
. . . generous compensation .. . 
the kind of contract you'll like 

. policies that can match 
competition. For full details 
write F. D. Guynn, VP and 
Director of Agencies, Dept B.9 


in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, 
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Inflation—Continued 


rapid inflation on record promptly 
occurred. 

In the economy as a whole, there 
is available at any one time only so 
much in the way of resources to be 
allocated by the market mechanism 
for the satisfaction of our wants and 
needs. When some of these re- 
sources are not currently being used, 
as was the case in the thirties, an in- 
crease in demand will not neces- 
sarily result in rising prices but 
rather will cause idle resources to be 
placed in use. On the other hand, if 
all of our resources are currently 
being used, an increase in demand 
will either result in rising prices 
(“open” inflation) or some kind of 
rationing (“suppressed” inflation). 
In such cases, the amount by which 
planned expenditures exceed the 
value of goods and services available 
at current prices is called the “in- 
flationary gap.” 


When It Happens 


When the government desires to 
expand its expenditures during a 
period when all resources are fully 
employed, no “inflationary gap” will 
be created if there is an equivalent 
decrease in expenditures by other 
sectors of the economy. The same 
thing is true with regard to private 
capital expenditures. If, however, 
the government spends more than it 
collects in taxes, or if private capital 
expenditures exceed the amounts of 
money normally saved, an “infla- 
tionary gap” will result. Unless pur- 
chasing power which was otherwise 
going to be utilized by some other 
sector of the economy is transferred 
to the government when its ex- 
penditures are increased or to private 
investors when capital investment 
is expanded, an “inflationary gap” 
will result. In other words, too 
much money will be chasing too few 
goods and this will ultimately lead 
to a general rise in prices. This 
eliminates the “inflationary gap” by 
having inflation. 

If it is “too much money chasing 
too few goods” that causes the “in- 
flationary gap” which in turn leads 
to inflation, then presumably the 
gap may be reduced or eliminated by 
exercising some influence over the 
amount of money chasing the goods 
or the amount of goods available. 





A very popular suggestion during 





the past ten years has been that we 
should solve the problem of inflation 
by increasing the amount of goods 
available. The, difficulty encountered 
in putting this into effect is that in- 
creasing the output of goods involves 
using more resources (which, by our 
definition of full employment above. 
are not available) or using them 
more intensively (i.e., overtime). 

Which ever course is pursued, in- 
creasing the amount of goods  in- 
creases incomes to owners of the 
factors of production at the same 
time. If these income recipients re- 
frain from spending such additions 
to their incomes, the “inflationary 
gap” will be reduced by the increase 
in the amount of goods. Unfortu- 
nately, however, what seems to hap- 
pen is that those whose incomes rise 
as production is expanded, join 
forces with the rest of us and we 
then find “more money chasing more 
goods.” As a matter of fact, if costs 
(and therefore incomes to someone) 
rise more rapidly than output in- 
creases, the “inflationary gap” may 
increase as the money doing the 
chasing increases more rapidly than 
the goods that are being chased. 

Another approach to the problem 
of inflation is to work on the money 
side of the equation and try to avoid 
having too much money chasing the 
goods. Some people are under the 
impression that this may be done by 
raising taxes whenever the govern- 
ment must spend more money, thus 
maintaining a balanced budget. This 
overlooks the fact that not all money 
used to pay taxes would have been 
spent by the taxpayer if taxes had 
not been increased. He may merely 
have planned to save it. Large gov- 
ernmental budgets may be inflation- 
ary even when expenditures and re- 
ceipts are in balance because they 
may increase the total amount of 
spending. At existing expenditure 
levels, substantial surpluses would 
appear necessary to control “creep- 
ing” inflation. It is increases in the 
total amount of spending relative to 
the supply of goods and services that 
cause the “inflationary gap” and 
leads to inflation. 


Cost-of-living Indexes 


There are several ways to measure 
the so-called “general price level” 
to see whether or not there has been 
inflation and, if so, how much. One 
method involves the use of cost-of- 
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living indexes, or as they are called 
in the United States, the consumer 
price index. While consumer prices 
are only a part of the total general 
price level, they are probably as 
representative of the total as any 
other group of prices one might use 
for an indicator. Furthermore, the 
cost-of-living is something we all 
know and understand so there is 
probably a fairly general interest in 
measures of changes in consumer 
prices, 

The International Monetary Fund 
publishes figures which show what 
has been happening to the cost of 
living in various parts of the world 
during the past twenty years. These 
figures corroborate what most of us 
suspect in a general way; namely, 
the cost of living has been rising al- 
most continuously throughout the 
world during the past two decades. 
In other words, we have been ex- 
periencing world-wide inflation. 


Specific Figures 


Some of the specific details of this 
inflation may help us to acquire 
some perspective with regard to our 
own situation. In the United States 
and Canada, the cost of living has 
just about doubled during this 
period. This means that if we pur- 
chased the same amounts of goods 
and services now that we did in 
1937, about twice as much money 
would be required to make payment. 
In contrast with the United States 
and Canada, the cost of living has 
less than doubled in Germany (in- 
creased about 80%) and has more 
than doubled in Great Britain since 


1937. In all of these countries there |’ 


has been some inflation, the bulk of 
which occurred prior to 1949, but 
how serious it has been depends 
upon what we use as a basis of 
comparison. Actually, our cost of 
living has been rather stable com- 
pared with what has happened and 
is happening in other parts of the 
world, 

Probably the outstanding case of 
inflation in the world today is found 
in Bolivia, where the cost of. living 
has multiplied 824 times since 1937. 
What could be purchased with 3.4 
units of currency in 1937 cost 2800 
units in December 1956. The bulk 
of this fantastic price rise has taken 
place since 1948 and it is continuing 
at an alarming rate. In Egypt, on the 
other hand, the price level tripled 

(Continued on page 42) 
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will the interest be reduced because 
the bonds have matured and been 
replaced by lower yielding ones? 
Will the stocks I bought today to 
produce a 6% yield still be earning 
6% or will it be cut to 1% because 
times are not so good and the com- 
pany is not making much profit? 

Third, how much tax will I have 
to pay on my interest or dividends 
or rent? It is entirely reasonable to 
assume that rent and interest and 
dividends will always be more tax- 
able than will annuity income, for 
the reason that annuity income is a 
different kind of income. 


Purchasing Power 


Fourth, how many groceries and 
shirts and shoes will my interest and 
rent and dividends buy? We hear 
a good deal lately about why annu- 
ity income is not a good buy because 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
has declined, so that a dollar will 
not buy as many groceries and shoes 
and shirts as it used to. It seems to 
me, however, that these other three 
hazards had better be solved before 
we come to the point of worrying 
about what my money will buy. 

As we think of stocks or real 
estate or any other equity invest- 
ment, we must realize that there is 


no guarantee on the number of dol- 
lars or the amount of income we will 
have at retirement age. It is interest- 
ing, of course, to note that $100 
worth of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing stock bought fifteen 
years ago is worth $1500 today, and 
the man who is looking at stocks as 
financial security purchases will 
naturally look at such past demon- 
strations in the process. But such 
speculations inevitably proceed on 
the assumption that the future will 
perform as handsomely as has the 
past. This is not necessarily true. 
The thing a man really needs if he 
is to use equity investments for 
financial security is to find someone 
who will sell him today’s $1500 
worth of stock at 1940’s $100 price. 
Unfortunately, this is difficult to do. 

If we go into bonds or loans or 
other fixed dollar savings, we dis- 
cover that a conservative interest 
rate of perhaps 3% will produce 
2%4% net after taxes, so that it re- 
quires about $144,000 to produce an 
income of $300 a month after taxes. 
This means that a young man 35 
years of age, if he is to use this 
method, and if he is willing to settle 
for a retirement income of $300 a 
month, will need to accumulate 
$144,000 in the next thirty years. 
That means saving $4,800 a year 
for the next thirty years, which is a 
pretty tall order. It also means that 
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he will not get sick and he will not 
have an accident in the next thirty 
years, which is an even taller order. 
Suppose, instead of doing that he 
comes to us arid deposits about $1500 
a year—only one-third as much. We 
can guarantee him an annuity of 
$300 a month beginning at age 65. 
What is more, we have the only 
method in the world that will con- 
tinue to deposit his $1500 a year 
even though he is disabled and can’t 
earn any more money. On top of 
this, when he does get sick or have 
an accident, not only will we con- 
tinue to deposit his $1500 for him, 
but we will also pay him $300 a 
month during his disability, begin- 
ning right now, and still pay him his 
$300 a month beginning at 65. We 
will pay part of his medical expenses, 
too, and what is more, if he dies be- 
fore he reaches age 65, we will pay 
his heirs $25,000 immediately, with- 
out any deduction for the money he 
collected for accident or sickness. 


Covers All Three 


This is the kind of a financial 
security program this young man 
should be looking for. It is guaran- 
teed, it is cheap, and it covers all 
three of the uncontrolled hazards. 

Whenever the agent sets out to 
provide anyone with the financial 
security he sells, he incurs certain 
obligations. It is not enough to give 
clients protection against death and 
old age only. These are only two of 
the three hazards to his earnings 
which lie outside his power to con- 
trol. True financial security must 
protect against all three of these 
hazards. If it does not, it is not a 
proper program, and the agent has 
failed in the obligation which is in- 
herent to his task. True enough, he 
can carefully add waiver of premium 
benefits to all the life insurance in 
the program, so that it will continue 
to grow during disability and will 
provide both the death benefits and 
the retirement benefits which had 
been planned, regardless of whether 
there are cash earnings available to 
pay the premiums or not. But the 
finest program in the world cannot 
be protected against the inroads of 
policy loans and surrenders unless 
the hazard of disability is safe- 
guarded with an accident and sick- 
ness income coverage. 
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The risk is clear. Disability 
changes a man from a producer of 
money to a consumer of money, The 
disabled man and his dependents 
must still eat and be housed and be 
clothed. Not only do these expenses 
continue, but there are new and 
additional expenses—medical bills— 
which are completely unpredictable 
as to size. 


Hits Everyone 


Disability strikes all of us from 
time to time. Usually it is short and, 
from a financial point of view, is 
unimportant because it is short. But 
it need not be short, and it need not 
be inexpensive. Some disabilities are 
both long and expensive. A small 
number, perhaps, when measured 
against the total, but the man who 
suffers a two year disability is not 
going to be concerned about whether 
his is one case in ten thousand or 
one case in twenty thousand. He is 
going to be concerned about money 
—the money he is spending, and the 
money he is not earning. If he does 
not have accident and _ sickness 
monthly income protection, there is 
all too much likelihood that the fine 


program of financial security which . 


is guarding him against death and 
old age is going to wind up merely 
as a handful of surrendered policies 
and receipted bills—or what is worse, 
surrendered policies, receipted bills, 
and unpaid bills. 

As a salesman of financial security, 
this is the agent’s concern and his 
obligation, because if it happens to 
one of his clients, he has not done 
his job properly. As a provider of 
financial security, therefore, if one of 
his clients, having depended on the 
agent to provide for him, should, be- 
cause of disability, and because the 
agent had not protected him against 
the third hazard, lose his entire 
financial security program, then 
where does an agent go to hide; how 
can he go to a man like this and say 
“’m sorry ?” 

So what to sell this man to be 
sure his financial security is com- 
plete? Well, the first thing is 
monthly income protection—enough 
monthly income protection so that 
if he is disabled for a long time he 
has enough money for groceries and 
housing and clothing for himself and 
his family. Because he is looking for 
real financial security, sell him the 
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How Big is Big? 
ow Big Is Big: 
Just how DO you measure size? Is it insurance in force? 


Is it assets? Is it surplus? Is it the tallest Home Office 
building? 


Sure, American United IS big . . . among the top 10% of 
American life insurance companies, but we think size is 
measured by how big you think. And big thinking in- 
volves a lot of important things: a training program to 
help men grow and prosper; unique sales tools at every 
level, from a simple track for the beginner to the pro- 
fessionally prepared material for the estate planner; big 
thinking means a complete line of contracts for income 
protection; it means competitiveness in price and pro- 


visions; it means sales mindedness. 


In this respect American United Life is as big . . . as you 


ever saw. 
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longest benefit period possible. Pro- 
tect him first against the disabilities 
that hurt the most when they happen 
—the disabilities that run on for one 
year or two years or even longer. 
Protect him last against the disabili- 
ties that hurt the least—those that 
run only a few days or a few weeks. 
The real problem here is selecting 
the accident and sickness policy 
which best fits the need. The acci- 
dent and sickness plan this man 
should buy is the policy which best 


answers these four questions the 
agent should consider for him: 
Number one is benefit period. The 
longer the better. 
Number two is waiting period. 
Again, the longer the better, but the 
problem of how long this man can 
handle his disabilities without in- 
surance protection must also be con- 
sidered. 
Number three is the amount of 
monthly income. What is the mini- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Another good reason why people look up 
The Man from Equitable 


Living Insurance by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. ¢ 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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QUESTION 1 


A prominent economist speak- 
ing at a sales conference sum- 
marized his ideas concerning the 
importance of consumer credit 
by saying, “Consumer credit is 
a goose whose golden eggs bene- 
fit the lender, the borrower and 
society as a whole. It is fool- 
hardy for the government to do 
anything that might impair the 
egg-laying powers of consumer 
credit even temporarily.” 


(a) Describe the specific bene- 
fits of consumer credit to (1) the 
lender, (2) the borrower, and 
(3) society as a whole. 


(6) Does the growth vf con- 
sumer credit pose any 

(1) inflationary threats? Ex- 
plain. 

(2) deflationary threats? Ex- 
plain. 

(c) Describe the specific pow- 
ers available to the Federal Gov- 


ernment to control consumer 
credit. 


Answer to Question 1 


(a) (1) Consumer credit pro- 
vides the lender with an opportunity 
to invest funds at a rate of interest 
which may exceed the rate available 
on other investments. If the lender 
is also the seller of the goods, con- 
Sumer credit serves as a powerful 
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1956 Exam 


PART D—FINANCE 


Composite Answers 


selling tool by enabling the seller to 
increase his volume of sales and, 
thereby, to increase his total profits 
in his merchandising operation. 


(2) Consumers frequently buy on 
credit because: they find it conven- 
ient to place orders by telephone; 
they find that the service is better if 


* they have purchased the goods on 


credit ; they eliminate the necessity 
of carrying large amounts of cash 
while shopping ; they find that mak- 
ing periodic payments on the out- 
standing balance of consumer credit 
facilitates the process of family budg- 
eting; and they are able to raise 
their standards of living immediately 
through the acquisition of many 
items which make their home life 
more enjoyable but which they could 
not purchase without credit. Since 
the purchaser is paying for the goods 
during the period of use, rather than 
waiting to make the purchase after 
savings are sufficient, the family has 
an opportunity to acquire the goods 
at the time of need. The family also 
can make a major purchase, such as 
an automobile or a new refrigerator 
without disturbing present invest- 
ments. 

Many consumers use credit out 
of necessity. Periods of unemploy- 
ment may leave the family without 
funds. Emergencies caused by acci- 
dent, sickness or death may require 
considerable outlay of cash which 
is not otherwise available. Borrow- 
ing by consumers is a source of 


questions « answers 
CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER. 


liquidity which is available to meet 
any one of several emergency needs. 

(3) From the point of view of 
society as a whole, the existence of 
consumer credit increases the effec- 
tive capacity of the individual mem- 
bers of society to purchase needed 
goods. The availability of consumer 
credit, therefore, accelerates the im- 
provement in a society’s standard 
of living. This increase in the effec- 
tive demand for goods serves as 
immediate stimulation to economic 
activity by encouraging business 
firms to expand their productive 
facilities and may give an impetus 
to business througheut the economy. 
Consumer credit also makes it pos- 
sible for families to purchase needed 
major items over a period of time 
which they would not do if they had 
to save the full purchase price before 
buying. Therefore, consumer credit 
may redirect the use of purchasing 
power to the purchase of more sub- 
stantial home appliances. Since the 
volume of production and sales ex- 
ceeds what it would have been had 
no consumer credit been extended, 
the economies of larger scale opera- 
tion are realized for the benefit of 
the whole of society. Finally, the 
worker may experience greater in- 
centive to continue his job in order 
to make the monthly payments be- 
cause he fears the loss of his pur- 
chase in case he loses his job. Con- 
sequently, society benefits because 
of the increased productivity of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


worker and because of the stability 
of his employment. 


(b) The growth of consumer 
credit does pose an inflationary 
threat because of the possibility of 
the over-extension of credit. If in- 
dividual purchasers over anticipate 
their future income or their future 
capacity to repay the loan and if 


business firms become over optimistic 
and too liberal in the granting of 
credit, the excessive expansion of 
consumer credit will contribute sub- 
stantially to the rise in general prices. 


The growth of consumer credit 
also poses certain deflationary 
threats. An excessive expansion of 
credit sales may be a mistaken an- 
ticipation of future sales. Borrowing 
future sales today means lower sales 
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ira 18G7 when the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa was founded, the well-stocked 
department store offered its customers such items 
as bustles, high-button shoes and mustache cups. 


TODAY the Equitable Life of Iowa has 
grown to be a veritable “department store” of life 
insurance, offering its customers a wide range of 







coverages. To its agents, it provides complete 

sales kits, promotion letters, printed material, 

and other sales-helps to assist them in mak- 
ing convincing presentations. 


G 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


later. In the same way that con- 
sumer credit serves as an accelerator 
in the expansion of business activity 
any decline or diminution in the ex- 
tension of. credit will act as a de- 
celerator. Furthermore, with a small 
downturn in business activity and 
personal income a consumer debtor 
will be using a larger portion of his 
current income to liquidate debts. 
This not only deprives him of income 
for other purchases, but may have 
the additional psychological effect 
of deterring him from additional pur- 
chases on credit. The inflationary 
threats described in (1) above may 
become so powerful that they will 
create a “boom” and “bust” situa- 
tion. Furthermore, excessive credit 
expansion may invite Federal Re- 
serve Board or other government 
action to restrict credit. Such re- 
strictions will likely be deflationary. 


(c) The Federal government at 
the present time has no qualitative 
controls in effect over consumer 
credit, but there are quantitative con- 
trols in existence which may have 
an indirect effect upon the volume of 
consumer credit. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has the power to change 
rediscount rates, change reserve re- 
quirements and to engage in open 
market operations in order to effect 
general credit conditions. Further- 
more, the Congress may enact 
qualitative controls over consumer 
credit at any time. Such qualitative 
controls inay apply to the rate of in- 
terest, the length of the period for 
which loans may be granted, and the 
amount of the down payment. The 
Federal government also may exert 
some control over consumer credit 
by moral suasion in the form of the 
issuance of government warnings of 
dangers of over-extension of con- 
sumer credit. 


QUESTION 2 


A Canadian banking authority 
recently observed, “It surprises 
me that the American banking 
system has been so slow in em- 
bracing some modifications of 
the unit banking system.” He 
mentioned specifically branch 
banking, group banking and 
chain banking, referring to such 
systems as “multiple-office bank- 
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among unit banking, branch 
banking, group banking, and 
chain banking. 


(6) For what reasons has 
unit banking been the prevailing 
pattern of banking in the United 
States? 


(c) Explain and evaluate the 
advantages that are claimed for 
“multiple-office banking.” 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) Unit banking refers to com- 
mercial banking operations con- 
ducted by an independent and 
separate business corporation op- 
erating as an individual unit. Branch 
banking refers to commercial bank- 
ing conducted under one corporate 
organization but carrying on banking 
operations at more than one office. 
Although under the branch banking 
system business is conducted at two 
or more locations, the corporate or- 
ganization is composed of one cor- 
poration with one charter, one board 
of directors, and one group of stock- 
holders. Group banking is commer- 
cial banking conducted by a holding 
company which brings together two 
or more incorporated banks, The 
banks controlled by the holding com- 
pany may be engaged in unit bank- 
ing or branch banking. Chain bank- 
ing is commercial banking conducted 
by two or more incorporated banks, 
control of which is exercised by one 
individual or by a group of individ- 
uals through interlocking directo- 
rates instead of using the holding 
company arrangement as is found 
in group banking. 

(b) Unit banking has been the 
prevailing pattern of banking in the 
United States primarily for three 
reasons. First, some state statutes 
or constitutions prohibit branch 
banking. During the early frontier 
days there was a constant fear that 
the existence of branches of larger 
banks in the local communities 
would mean that the funds collected 
in those local communities would be 
shipped to the head office for relend- 
ing. This early fear has left its 
permanent mark on the growth of 
our banking structure. Second, 
throughout the development of 
American banking there has been a 
Strong conviction that there is a 
closer personal relationship between 
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CAN YOU PROSPECT? 


CAN YOU COMPETE? 
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OPPORTUNITY 
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Do your prospects come directly from your own 
effort, ability and imagination and not from office 
leads, your supervisor, your manager? 

Can you show others “how to”? 


CAN YOU TELL A CONVINCING SALES STORY? 


If you’re doing well right now with what you've 
got, you'll do better with our proven competitive 
merchandising plans featuring dismemberment— 
lifetime income—top value income settlement 
option—and the premium payment plan of the 
future, Check-O-Matic. 


Can you inspire and show others “how to”? 


Do you enjoy competing with others? More 
important, do you compete with yourself? 
Can you instill this spirit in others? 


DO YOU REALLY WANT TO EARN MORE MONEY? 


Do you want to earn top present and future 
dollars for your own personal “know how” and 
for your ability to show others “how to”? 


HERE’S YOUR ANSWER! 


Highest lifetime service fee in the business to 
adequately compensate the career underwriter— 
fully vested renewals for 9 years—top Ist year 
commission on par and non-par policies—agency 
office allowance—non-contributory pension 
plan—operating capital for new agents. 


Write, Wire, Phone 
FREDERICK E. JONES, President 
KRAFT, Vice President 


and Director of Agencies 
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COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





Licensed in: Arizona, California, Delaware, D.C., Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, 
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the unit banker and the customer 
than would exist under a branch 
banking system. The unit banker 
is thought to be more familiar 
with local problems and, therefore, 
more sympathetic to the needs of 
his community of clients. Finally, 
the retention of the unit banking 
system is to some extent due to the 
desire to preserve the American 
tradition of individual enterprise 
which is personified in the unit 
banking system, 


(c) The proponents of multiple- 
office banking claim that this system 
achieves increased financial strength 
because of the greater capital and 
surplus which would exist in a large 
banking system as compared to the 
smaller unit banking system. Other 
things remaining equal, a large 
financial institution will possess 
greater financial strength than a 
smaller one. The former provides 
greater safety for the depositor be- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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New York Life agents set another record 
with 313 seats at the Million Dollar Round Table! 


For the third straight year, New York Life leads all other 
companies in the number of agents who qualified for this honor! 


It’s the biggest Round Table representation ever from New 
York Life . . . a record 313! Of this number, 86 are new 
members this year. And 31 of these new members have 
been with the company for three years or less. 

We’re proud of the agents who have achieved this out- 
standing record. We believe it reflects not only their en- 
thusiasm and ability, but also the quality of the Company’s 
Advanced Training Program and the widespread accept- 
ance of our many new policies. 

Our congratulations to our own 313 and to the agents 
of all companies who qualified for this distinctive and im- 
portant honor. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY wylio FOUNDED IN 1845 
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POWELL B. McHANEY 
President 
General American Life Insurance 
Company 


HE Goop life insurance sales- 

man, whose efforts, after all, are 
a cornerstone of our inspiring busi- 
ness, first gets the facts about the 
economic unit he is serving, fixes the 
needs that must be met to provide 
security, and then prescribes the 
solutions that will fulfill those needs. 
This process he calls “simple pro- 
gramming.” In essence, that is the 
process that my company followed 
in charting the growth of our busi- 
hess since 1949. 

Let’s start with the facts as Gen- 
eral American Life faced them six 
years ago—at the end of 1949. Our 
group operations were doing very 
well, due in some degree to our 
favorable location in St. Louis and 
the fact that we were the only siz- 
able company domiciled in that area 
Writing group insurance. But at the 
end of fifteen years of operation, we 
were selling ordinary insurance at 
the rate of only about thirty million 
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dollars per year ; and that figure had 
remained static, more or less, for a 
period of about two years. Since we 
reinsured the business of the defunct 
Missouri State Life in 1933, for the 
first fifteen years of our existence, 
the top management of the company 
was necessarily mainly concerned 
with the investment and public rela- 
tions problems which we inherited. 
Our lack of ordinary production 
was only a part of the problem. The 
other part of it was that the cost of 
acquisition of ordinary business was 
too high to fulfill our corporate ob- 
jective of providing life insurance to 
our policyowners at the lowest possi- 
ble cost consistent with safety. 
Upon analysis, we determined 
that the cost of acquisition was high, 
in the main, because of the following 
three factors: ' 
1. Although the company was in ex- 
cellent financial condition, due to its 
youth and because of the stigma in- 
herited from the defunct company, 
it had been necessary to pay com- 
paratively high commissions and 
bonuses to attract reasonably good 
field representatives. 


programming 


2. While we were a young company, 
because of our acquisition of the 
Missouri State Life business, we 
were a fairly sizable company. This 
led to the feeling among our super- 
visors and officers that a staff should 
be maintained comparable to the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Cleveland Room 


Dine in the splendid old world 
setting of a grand dining 
room. The menu is varied, the 
service unexcelled, 


[Dyeyel 


One of the brightest of the city's 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 


Rib Room © 


A true specialty restaurant 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 
roasted, carved ond served 
to your order. 


MEN’S BAR 


Strictly stag — is this all male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 

Plus sports events on TV. 


TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — “Meet me at the Patio.” 


se Coffee Shop 


eee 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meal. 


Viel Clerled 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WRITE OR CALL FOR YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 





Programming—Continued 


staff of the former Missouri State 
and the staffs of other companies of 
similar size. This feeling prevailed 
even though our annual production 
of life insurance was very, very small 
as compared with such other com- 
panies. As a result, the company 
had a fair-sized agency department, 
advertising staff, underwriting de- 
partment, and medical staff—all 
larger than the volume paid for 
would justify. 


At The Bottom 


3. And this was the core of our 
problem: In our desire to produce 
new business—particularly ordinary 
business—we had appointed many 
men as general agents and had per- 
mitted them to produce only per- 
sonal business. Some of these men 
had not developed a single success- 
ful soliciting agent. 

These, then, were the contribut- 
ing factors that combined to create 
two great needs of our company : 
(1) to increase production substan- 
tially and 
(2) to decrease unit costs materi- 
ally. Such basic needs cannot be met 
easily. They require systematic pro- 
graming, constant reappraisal and 
continuing attention. More than 
that, the execution of the program 
that is devised requires cooperation 
on the part of everyone concerned— 
both in the field and in the home 
office. 

Cooperation cannot be forthcom- 
ing without understanding—mutual 
understanding of aims and objec- 
tives, of methods, of the significance 
of results. This necessitates com- 
munication, the open and free inter- 
change of ideas and information be- 
tween management and associate, be- 
tween field and home office. 

To establish this rapport, to gain 
the support of the field, to obtain 
the benefit of our field associates’ ex- 
perience and advice, a General 
Agents Advisory Council to advise 
the president and the other officers 
was established as one of the first 
steps. Since its inception six years 
ago, the Council has been most vigi- 
lant in carrying out its purposes and 
duties. It has made more than one 
hundred eighty specific suggestions, 
of which more than 50% have been 
made effective. At all times, its 
members have striven to give the 


officers of the company their best 
judgment based upon the good of the 
company as a whole. This, I believe, 
is one of the important reasons for 
the progress that we have made. 

Coincident with the establishment 
of the General Agents Advisory 
Council, a ‘detailed questionnaire 
was sent to each man in the field 
inviting his criticisms, observations 
and suggestions respecting any mat- 
ter which he felt disposed to con- 
sider. It took some prodding to get 
the questionnaires returned—the 
men were not accustomed to voice 
their reactions to the top manage- 
ment of the company—but it proved 
eminently worth while. Not only did 
we receive several sound sugges- 
tions, but the mechanism proved 
most valuable in convincing our field 
associates that the company was de- 
termined to embark on a course of 
progress and growth in which they 
would play a part as an active par- 
ticipant. 

Then at our production clubs con- 
vention in 1950, we frankly and 
openly discussed our aims and ob- 
jectives as a company. These aims 
and objectives were subsequently 
published and distributed to every 
man under contract. We gave our 
remarks a title—‘Let’s Climb To- 
gether”—and these remarks pro- 
vided the background for much of 
the program that was to follow. 

The three major elements of our 
“simple program” were: 


1. To change from personal-produc- 
ing to agency-building general 
agents. 


2. To develop a special product that 
had unusual sales appeal and con- 
centrate our merchandising efforts 
on it. 


3. To simplify home office proce- 
dures and reduce administrative 
costs. 


The Change 


In the first area, the members of 
our agency division have accom- 
plished impressive results. It in- 
volved changing the attitudes and 
the skills of men who had been per- 
sonal producers for many years, men 
who were competent salesmen and 
were able to earn respectable income 
from direct selling. They naturally 
were reluctant to change and em- 
bark on what they knew to be a diffi- 
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cult, untried field for them—building 
an agency. The incentives had to be 


attractive. These men had to be| (8 


motivated, trained and qualified to 
do a new job. The first thing to be 
done was to develop an attractive 
agency contract that would encour- 
age general agents to forego personal 
production in favor of recruiting and 
training. 

The principal officers of the 
company collaborated together, and 
after intense study created an agency 
contract geared to the principle that 
the man who produces well should 
be well paid, but that the man who 
does not produce does not earn. Our 
new contracts provided liberal com- 
missions, extra bonuses for quality 
business, and noncontributory retire- 
ment benefits in the form of continu- 
ous renewals. 


A Franchise to Develop 


For the general agent, the con- 
tract is actually a franchise to de- 
velop his own territory through his 
own sales organization, just as the 
Coca-Cola bottler in his community 
has a franchise to develop. The em- 
phasis is on building an agency, with 
additional commissions based on the 
first- and second-year business paid 
for by men the general agent ap- 
points. This additional commission 
is, in effect, an expense allowance, 
but it is geared to building and offers 
no encouragement to a static organi- 
zation. 

And, we introduced into our gen- 
eral agents’ contracts another con- 
cept—the concept of “multiple agen- 
cies’—that is, multiple agencies 
within an agency. An attractive con- 
tract was developed for the general 
agent to offer to district managers 
who could and would recruit, train 
and build unit agencies of their own 
as a part of an over-all general 
agency. This multiple agency sys- 
tem enables the general agent to give 
his qualified and deserving men an 
opportunity for agency management 
in their own communities and re- 
main a part of the agency and com- 
pany that trained them. 

Equipped with these contracts, we 
were in a position to point out to 
our general agents the advantages 
that would accrue to them if they 
undertook to build agencies. This 
Was done on a person-to-person 
basis, with no compulsion exercised. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ing message on outdoor posters 
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will appear in over 100 cities and 
towns throughout the United 
States and Canada in 1957. 


Outdoor advertising is an effective 
partner of the Great-West Life 
representative in his sales and 


service activities. 


Great-West Lice 


ASSURAHCE COMPAHY 
SEAS OFFICE ~ WenBIPEs, CAnAoa 
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WHEN PRODUCERS GET TOGETHER 


Friendships across the country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Florida to Washington state, are made 
and renewed at the regular meetings of Provident life 
producers and home office representatives. 


The biggest and best meeting of all is being held this 
month — September 16-19 at the Broadmoor in Col- 
orado Springs. We are proud of this fine group of 
men and women who have made themselves and 
Provident a source of great service in their home 


towns. 


A 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE’S 1957 WINNERS 


Indianapolis Life fieldmen have an outstanding quality record as shown by our 


LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 
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high percentage of NQA winners. Our hearty congratulations to each one of them. 


C. H. Barthel 
J. C. Bryson 

L. M. Carr* 

F. H. Davis* 
Finck Dorman* 
E. K. Druart 
G. E. Fairfield 
Russell Farmer 
H. M. Fleenor 
E. F. Hall 
Marion Henry 
Ernest Herzog* 


Water H. Huent, President 


A. L. Hodgson 
Harry Huston 


C. B. Ingram, Jr.* 


D. R. Johnson* 
Nate Kaufman* 
M. A. Kennedy 
Sam Kiefer 


A. M. Klinefelter 


G. R. Lambert 
James B. Lee 
W. A. Long 


Curt McClelland 
W. G. McClelland 
E. J. Mincks 

R. A. Mitchell 
Lloyd Mitten 
Doyal Plunkitt 
W. H. Plymate 
E. Lowell Rife 

W. E. Rogers 


Ruth Russell 

Peter Scaffidi 

Don Schlundt 

Lloyd Sellers 

M. J. Shanley 

Kenneth Sheppard 

R. E. Sheppard* 

Kenneth Steiner 

Edward Stevens 

Joe Rowekamp C. A. Stuckey 

E. T. Russell* John Wertz 
*Qualified for 10 years or longer 


Arnop Bere, C. L. U., Agency Vice-President 


[INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutval—Established 1905 
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M M Mo.. Neb.. N.D.. Ohi 


Programming—Continued 


The vast majority of our general 
agents willingly, even enthusiasti- 
cally, accepted the new contracts. 

After the ‘revision of our agency 
contracts, our general agencies fell 
into two groups: The first and much 
smaller group consisted of “old- 
timers” who had been hired as per- 
sonal producers, with the implied 
understanding that they, in all prob- 
ability, would never build an agency. 
Some of these men did not desire 
to change, and in those cases they 
were permitted to keep their con- 
tracts so long as they were doing a 
good job of personal production. In 
such situations, the company exer- 
cised its right to appoint an addi- 
tional general agent in the commu- 
nities in which they lived. 


Perhaps, continuing a_ general 
agent when he, in fact, is not per- 
forming his function as a general 
agent but is a good outstanding per- 
sonal producer, is an unnecessary or 
unjustified expense. We thought it 
necessary and justified, however, be- 
cause by so doing we established in 
the minds of all of our associates— 
whether in the field or in the home 
office—that once a commitment is 
made by our company it will be 
maintaified. 


The second and much larger 
group of our general agents con- 
sisted of those of our older general 
agents who had indicated a desire 
to build agencies, and the relatively 
few general agents who had been 
originally hired with the distinct un- 
derstanding that they would build 
agencies. In order to accomplish 
their and our objective, it was 
necessary to provide these men with 
the tools to adequately recruit and 
train new manpower. Accordingly, 
our training program for soliciting 
agents was strengthened and revised 
to provide comprehensive training. 
In addition to three more or less 
complete training courses extending 
from primary training through ad- 
vanced underwriting, we strongly 
supported and urged our general 
agents to support the LUTC train- 
ing courses and the Chartered Life 
Underwriters program. The com- 
pany training courses are adminis- 
tered by the general agent under the 
general supervision of the director 
of agency training. 


For our younger associates who 
had special qualifications, we de- 
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veloped a scholarship plan for the 
life insurance marketing courses at 
Purdue and Southern Methodist 
Universities. 

No amount of formal training is 
sufficient for the man in the field un- 
less. he obtains, in the field, the train- 
ing, guidance and direction of a com- 
petent general agent or manager. 
Recognizing this, we lay great stress 
on the training of the trainer. Once 
each year we bring to our home of- 
fice all of our general agents for a 
period of one entire week, during 
which they are given intensive train- 
ing in agency. management from 
9:00 in the morning to 9:00. in the 
evening. The foundation of this 
training. .is the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association’s 
outstanding course on agency man- 
agement, complete with manuals and 
project questionnaires. Planning, 
recruiting, selection, training, super- 
vision, and management are sub- 
jects which are constantly and in- 
tensively reviewed on each agency 
field trip of each of our three agency 
division supervisors. It is only 
through this kind of attention and 
followup that general agents can be 
developed into the kind of career 
builders who can capitalize on their 
franchises and create rewarding 
careers for the men whom they 
bring into our business. 

How effective has this program 
been? In 1949, we had eighty so- 
called general agencies, of which 
fifty-seven were personal-producing 
general agencies and only twenty- 
three that could be called agencies in 
the true sense of the term. Today, 
we have eighty-nine general agen- 
ties, of which twenty-eight are per- 
sonal-producing agencies and sixty- 
one are either general agencies in 





fact or are well on their way toward 
becoming general agencies. 

As a fair example of what this 
program has meant in the develop- 
ment and training of general agents, 
some of whom never intended to 
have a genuine agency, I would like 
to refer to the case of one of our 
older and more respected associates. 
While this case is somewhat typical 
of many in our company, it is un- 
usual in one respect—at the time this 
associate of ours decided to build an 
agency, he was fifty-eight years of 
age. He had been an excellent per- 
sonal producer in ordinary, group, 
and accident and sickness insurance, 

(Continued on the next page) 









The above figure represents insurance on 
our books and with our rapid expansion 
program, we expect to increase it to $1 bil- 
lion within the next few years. Our trained 
agency force of more than 1000 life under- 
writers are operating in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Canal 
Zone, Europe and Japan. Plans are under way for licens- 
ing in 10 more states. Perhaps you live in one of them. 
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For details write to: 


W. Peavy, Jr., Vice-President 
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a CLU and former president of his 
state underwriters association. At 
the time he decided to build an 
agency, his agency produced ordi- 
nary insurance on the average of 
about $750,000 in paid-for volume, 
and a sizable amount of group and 
accident and sickness insurance. To- 
day, during the second year of his 
new activities, he has five full-time 
agents and they are producing at the 
rate of over $2,000,000 in paid-for 


New "WHOLE IN ONE’ 
Family Policy 


Not only is it one of the Best, but it's made even more sal- 
able by use of Central Standard’s Colorful Presentation 


Kit 


Everything for men who want to build commissions. Cen- 
tral Standard wants men who want to develop! ‘Backing, 
sales tools, and real territory opportunities. Why waste any 
send coupon and you can see for yourself! 
_ it's up to you whether you want to move 
fast with Central Standard’s Big program! 


more time . . 
No obligation . . 


Central Standard Life 
a 211 W. Wacker, Chicago 6 
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ordinary volume per year. This is 
in addition to a large volume of 
group and accident and sickness in- 
surance. Equally important to this 
increased volume, if not more so, 
this man is happier than he has ever 
been. At the age of sixty, he is 
looking forward to the zenith of his 
career, full of zest, vigor and inter- 
est in life. 

Here is another example of the 
type of agency building that has re- 
cently occurred in our company. It 
illustrates the use of the multiple- 





a IS WAITING — SEND! 


Write, 
} Claire L. Gsell, Vice Pres. 


y CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


& INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Orive, Chicage 6 - 














agency principle that I have previ- 
ously referred to. In 1947, follow- 
ing the death of our general agent in 
charge of our home office agency in 
St. Louis, we adopted the multiple- 
agency system...At that time, that 
agency was producing only $4,000,- 
000 of paid-for volume. Today, we 
have nine district managers, with 
sixty-eight full-time agents, in our 
St. Louis agencies—all housed to- 
gether under one roof, but each with 
an agency of his own. In 1955, 
these agencies produced $21,000,000 
in paid-for volume, and in 1956 they 
will produce over $26,000,000 in 
paid-for volume. These figures do 
not include the sizable amount of 
group and accident and sickness pro- 
duction accounted for by these agen- 
cies. 

Our long-range purpose, of 
course, is to build a loyal, hard- 
hitting, competent agency organiza- 
tion. The best way of doing this is 
to build from the ground up—to 
home-grow responsible _ general 
agents. Some years ago, we started 
this process and we now have in 
operation two well-developed, well- 
defined programs for recruiting 
capable young men, both on and off 
the college campus, and by meticu- 
lous long-term training, developing 
them into agency management ma- 
terial. 


College Grads 


The first of these training pro- 
grams is called our Charted Career 
Program. It is for college graduates 
from ages twenty-one to twenty-four 
inclusive, and contemplates a train- 
ing program of seven years, during 
which the trainee is given intensive 
training in group insurance, accident 
and sickness insurance, and ordinary 
insurance, and in the recruiting and 
training of men. This program per- 
mits the trainee to elect at the end 
of a four-year period whether he 
will become a group supervisor or 
whether he desires to continue his 
training to become a general agent. 

The other program is for men of 
the age group from twenty-five to 
thirty-four and continues for a pe- 
riod of four years, during which the 
trainee is exposed to all phases of 
selling, recruiting and training. 

These training programs have 
been in existence for a sufficient 
length of time to justify the belief 
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that hereafter most of our man- 
power in the agency management 
field will come from our own de- 
velopment. 

The second element in our “simple 
program” was to develop a special 








product with unusual sales appeal 
and concentrate our merchandising 
efforts on it. 

For the past twenty-three years, 

first as a lawyer and then as an ad- 
ministrator, I have been more or 
less intimately associated with life 
insurance and have attended many 
meetings of field underwriters. I 
have read many articles in connec- 
tion with the selling of life insurance, 
and during this period made certain 
observations, some of which have 
become practically obsessions with 
me. They are these: 
a. That many field men (and others, 
too, for that matter) know too little 
about the product that they sell. 
Many men selling insurance, not 
only in our own company, but in 
many companies, do not take the 
time to even read and understand 
the many provisions in the contracts 
that they sell. 


Superficialities 


b. Another thing that became an ob- 
session with us was that in the sales 
end of our business there seems to 
be a tendency to be superficial. This 
was noted particularly in connection 
with sales conferences, conventions, 
and training courses. Glibness and 
a novelty of approach oftentimes 
take the place of constructive in- 
struction. I have seen men who 
were very entertaining make their 
listeners think that they were ex- 
tremely smart, brilliant, and some- 
times very funny, and yet when they 
fnished, their listeners had not 
learned a single thing about their 
business which they could use. Yes, 
the listeners were entertained and 
sometimes stimulated (for twenty 
minutes or so) but they were not 
educated. They did not take away 
with them anything’ of material 
value, 





‘. Lastly, we had observed, and this 
Ss particularly true in our own com- 
pany, that we were not concentrat- 
ig on any particular product. We 
were scattering our shots. In 1951, 
we were selling approximately $38 
million of ordinary life insurance 
with thirty-seven types of policies. 
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proud to announce 


that on September 1, 1957, the life insurance 
in force account of the American National 


passed the Four Billion Dollars level! 


We congratulate the American National field 
forces which made possible this accomplish- 
ment and whose efforts are now bringing 
into view the next billion with a production 
increase for the year of over fifty percent 
more new business than for the same period 


of 1956. 


Openings everywhere in 40-state territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


For prompt attention and 


address: Coordinator of Sales 


~~ 
by: 





Every year it seemed we came up 
with something new: a novel form 
of family income rider, a combina- 
tion of term and ordinary insurance 
called multiple protection, a juvenile 
policy called plan-o-life, and many 
other contracts of this nature. We 
weren't concentrating on any one of 
them a sufficient length of time for 
our associates to learn all there was 
to know about them—and how to 
sell them. 


information 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON. TEXAS 













TITIVE 


PE 
CY PLANs 


AN AGGRESSIVE INSTITUTION 


Insurance in Force 
1905 — $2,606,950 
1915 — $61,480,493 
1925 — $302,277,296 
1935 — $554,328,732 
1945 — $1,356,976,729 
1955 — $3,438,042,678 





NOW- more thar 
$4,000,000,000 
on over 3 million 
policy holders 








So it seemed to us, as a compara- 
tively young company, that in the 
matter of training, in the matter of 
advertising, and in the matter of 
getting the job done, we could well 
concentrate upon certain specific 
policies. In this way we could also 
reduce costs because of the assembly- 
line principle. 

After an extensive study partici- 
pated in by every division of the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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company, including the investment 
division, we created a special policy 
exclusive with our company that has 
certain features with unusual sales 
appeal. We call it “Masterplan.” It 
is a policy that can serve the purpose 
of ordinary life, limited-pay, endow- 
ment and retirement income, de- 
pending on the developing needs of 
the policyowner. 

This special policy offered the 
ideal vehicle for training young men 
in the insurance business. If a per- 
son masters it, he will then neces- 
sarily understand ordinary life, 
limited-payment life, endowment, re- 
tirement income, and term insur- 
ance. This understanding will better 
enable him to comprehend and sell 
any of our other thirty-seven types 
of policies. 

To launch this contract, we held 
nine regional conferences attended 
by our entire full-time field force— 
and followed this up the following 
year with more regional conferences 
—in all of which I participated, thus 
emphasizing the importance of the 


program to the management of the 
company. A full line of merchan- 
dising literature, sales aids and vis- 
ual presentations accompanied the 
introduction of the policy. Most im- 
portant, a Masterplan induction 
training course was developed and 
everyone was expected to take it. 
For the new man, it is the “open 
sesame” to quick production. It is 
an intensive two-week training pro- 
cedure at the end of which the 
trainee has mastered the presenta- 
tion, understands what the contract 
provides, how it meets needs, and he 
can start selling. Today, this policy 
accounts for more than 20% of our 
total ordinary sales. 


Controlled Financing 


“Masterplan” is not the only new 
merchandise that we have intro- 
duced, but it is the plan upon which 
we concentrate, particularly with 
new men, for it makes possible not 
only early training but adequate and 
controlled financing. Of course, it 
is not the “be all” and “end all” of 
life insurance selling. It isn’t in- 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
G. E. THRESHER © 


Home State Life's 


TOP STAFF MANAGER 





G. E. Thresher 
Staff Manager 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 





INSURANCE 
HOME OFFICE: 6TH and ROBINSON 


Oo K LAH OMA 


COMPANY 


The leading staff of Home State 
Life Company for the first six months 
of 1957 is managed by G. E. Thresher, 
a man who joined the company in 
March 1956. 


Thresher was named a staff 
manager in the Tulsa District last 
November, less than eight months 
after he joined the company. 


The congratulations of the company 
go to Thresher and his staff for their 
record in leading the company for the 
first six months of this year! 
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tended to be, for it takes many 
months, sometimes years, to qualify 
as a competent advanced under- 
writer. 

And now I come to the third ele. 
ment in this program—home office 
efficiency. 





Earlier I referred to a question. 
naire directed to all our field associ- 
ates. A similar questionnaire wa 
directed to all home office associates 
—and its results were very reveal- 
ing and helpful. 

Earlier I referred to the General 
Agents Advisory Council. In the 
home office we have an Employees 
Advisory Council appointed by the 
president with similar advisory 
functions. From among middle 
management supervisors, we have a 
junior board appointed by the presi- 
dent to advise with him.~ And then, 
we have a senior officers committee 
that meets weekly with the presi- 
dent. 

Supervisory training programs 
are carried on throughout the year. 
Through all of these and many other 
communication channels, we try to 
keep our staff fully informed of our 
plans and progress and of develop- 
ments in the field. From them we 
receive many valuable suggestions. 
Out of them has grown a sense of 
participation in the company’s 
growth and development. 


Prospecting Idea 


For example, from the junior 
board came the germ of an idea of 
how all of our home office associates 
could feed into our sales offices, the 
names of friends, relatives and busi- 
ness contacts who, because of them, 
ought to buy their insurance from 
General American Life. A commit- 
tee was created which evolved a plan 
called “Prospectescope.” Under 
this program, home office associates 
submit names to floor captains who 
in turn submit them to the St. Louis 
agencies where they are parceled out 
on a rotating basis. If sales result, 
home office associates receive prize 
points redeemable in merchandise or 
cash. Through constant promotion, 
in special campaigns and during 
regular sales contests, led by ap- 
pointed floor captains—through pub- 
licity in the home office publication, 
the system is catching on. Each of 
the three years that it has been in 
effect has seen an increase in fe- 
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sulting business. Just recently, the 
top case for the month was a $100,- 
000 sale to a fellow Naval Reservist 
of one of our associates. 

The system, far more than the 
business it leads to, has value be- 
cause of the feeling of participation 
it makes possible in the company’s 
progress—a feeling of participation 
in the sales effort of the company 
which leads to the recognition on 
the part of all that our entire busi- 
ness depends upon sales. 


Feeling of Participation 


It is this feeling of participation, 
encouraged in every possible way, 
that has led to rather remarkable re- 
sults in the simplification of methods 
in the home office. 

First, we laid before all of our 
advisory bodies, and then the entire 
home office staff, the facts about our 
operating costs and invited sugges- 
tions. Over two hundred recommen- 
dations evolved from these sugges- 
tions and the studies of a manage- 
ment consulting firm which we 
employed. In less than nine months, 
over 60% of the recommendations 
had been made effective. By now 
practically all of them have been in- 
stalled. We are today a far more 
efficient organization than ever be- 
fore. 

This article would not be com- 
plete were I not to summarize the 
results that have accrued from the 
“simple programing” which we be- 


gan in 1950. 


Summarized Results 


Ordinary sales in 1949 were a 
little less than $30 million of ordi- 
mary insurance. In 1952, we set 
specific sales goals of $50 million for 










that year, $60 million for 1953, $70 
million for 1954, and $80 million for 
1955. Last year our sales organiza- 
tion exceeded the goal that had been 
set four years before by a healthy 
margin, Our  paid-for volume 
amounted to $86 million. This year 
it will exceed $110 million, an in- 
crease of 280% over 1949. Nor did 
quality suffer. The average-size 
adult sale went from $5,239 in 1949 
to $8,870 in 1955. 

Insurance in force, including our 
telatively large group account, was 
$1,056,357,000 at the close of 1949; 
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and at the end of 1955, insurance in 
force was $2,057,421,000, an in- 
crease of $1,000,000,000 in six years. 
With the assistance of the Missouri 
State Life, it took us sixteen years 
to reach our first billion, and it 
took six years on our own to get 
the second billion. 

Number of million-dollar agencies. 
As of 1949, there were only four 
agencies producing $1,000,000 or 
more in Ordinary insurance. This 
year there will be over forty, an in- 
crease of 900%. 

Full-time agents. As of 1949, 
only one hundred six men produced 
as much as $150,000 of Ordinary 
insurance. This year we estimate 
that we will have over three hundred 
twenty of our associates who will 


produce $150,000 or better. 
Personnel Cut 


Number of home office associates. 
We formerly employed six hundred 
people on our home office staff. As 
of the end of 1955, this figure had 
been cut to four hundred eighty, a 
reduction of one hundred twenty 


people. This reduction was achieved 
without increase in business machine 
rentals and without any dismissals 
because of job eliminations. It was 
accomplished in an orderly way 
through normal turnover. In other 
words, while our production was 
tripling, and our insurance in force 
was doubling, the size of our home 
office staff was decreased by 20%. 


All Benefited 


The benefits of these improve- 
ments made themselves felt in the 
lives of three groups of individuals: 
home office associates, through two 
general salary increases ; field associ- 
ates, through increased incomes; 
and policyowners, through increased 
dividends and reduced rates. In 
1955, the combination of increased 
sales and increased efficiency helped 
make it possible to increase dividends 
to policy owners and concomitantly 
to make sweeping rate reductions. 
And so the full cycle has been com- 
pleted. Through growth, all have 
benefited. 
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if yow’re feeling very well 








if it’s living you want most 





have a checkup yearly 


Many cancers can be cured if 

detected in time. That’s why 

it’s important for you to have 

a thorough checkup, including 
a chest x-ray for men and 
a pelvic examination for 
women, each and every 
year...no matter how 
well you may feel. 
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Inflation—from page 23 


during the war period and has been 
relatively stable since. The cost of 
living in France multiplied by 14 
times during the war period and has 
doubled since that time. In Chile, the 
cost of living has multiplied by more 
than 59 times in the past two dec- 
ades, with the bulk of the increase 
taking place since the war. 

The conclusion that may be drawn 
from an examination of these inter- 
national statistics concerning the 
cost of living is that countries in 
which the cost of living has merely 
doubled are in the minority and 
have, by comparison with other parts 
of the world, suffered relatively lit- 
tle inflation. While a doubling of 
the cost of living in the United 
States certainly means that we have 
had inflation, it has been of the 
milder type and has not shown signs 
of developing into runaway or “gal- 
loping” inflation. The United States 
dollar still remains the most highly 
regarded currency in the world, in 
spite of the fact that our cost of 
living is still rising. 


Other Changes 


Doubling of the cost of living is 
only one aspect of the major changes 
that have taken place in the United 
States economy during this period. 
During the past decade, the gross 
national product has increased by 
nearly 25%. This means that total 
production valued at current prices 
rose by about one-fourth. In cur- 
rent dollars the increase amounted 
to $180 billion and $82 billion of 
this increase was the result of ris- 
ing prices. Except for the years 
1949 and 1954, the growth in real 
(as opposed to value) production 
was continuous during this decade 
and the only time that unemployment 
was as much as 5% of the civilian 
labor force was in 1949, 1950 and 
1954. It is probably accurate to say 
that the economy was operating at 
nearly full (and sometimes over) 
capacity during the whole decade. 

Demand for goods and services 
during the 1947-56 decade was at 
an all-time high and this demand was 
made effective through the use of 
rapidly increasing incomes and a 
willingness to go into debt; i.e., the 
use of credit to finance purchases. 
Between 1947 and 1956, net public 





and private debt increased from 
slightly over $400 billion to nearly 
$700 billion and the vast bulk of the 
increase was in the private sector of 
the economy. Consumer credit out- 
standing increased by nearly 400% 
(by over $30 billion) and mortgage 
debt outstanding increased by 300% 
(nearly $100 billion). Business ex- 
penditures for new plant and equip- 
ment, which had been $5.3 billion 
in 1939, and were $20.7 billion in 
1947, rose to over $40 billion by 
1956. Housing starts of one million 
per year came to be regarded as 
“normal” by some people and the 
automobile industry apparently now 
considers the sale of 6,000,000 units 
per year as being too low. 


Expenditures Increased 


Expenditures by every sector of 
the economy increased during the 
1947-56 decade. Total personal con- 
sumption expenditures increased by 
34% measured in real terms (i.e, 
removing the effect of price in- 
creases), and real expenditures for 
gross private domestic investment 
increased by 60%. Government 
purchases increased by over 100%. 
It is interesting to note that real 
state and local government purchases 
increased by nearly 75% while fed- 
eral government purchases increased 
by 133%. 

Shortages of resources are a com- 
mon characteristic of an economy 
operating at or near capacity levels, 
and these shortages are reflected in 
cost increases which place increasing 
pressure on existing prices of cur- 
rent production. Wages and salaries 
were no exception to this generaliza- 
tion during the past decade and wage 
rates per hour in some industries 
increased by one-third while in other 
industries they nearly doubled. As 
the cost of such factors of production 
rises, the cost of production increases 
and at the same time demand is in- 
creased as a result of higher incomes. 

This increasing demand makes it 
possible for the producer to pass on 
his increasing costs to the consumer 
in the form of higher prices. When 
this becomes general throughout the 
economy, inflation is taking place. 
This is not to say that wage in- 
creases cause inflation but rather that 
such increases are part of the infla- 


tion process. When wages increase 
more rapidly than productivity, how- 
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ever, inflationary pressures are ex- 
erted both by increasing costs and 
by raising purchasing power more 
than production. Thus, the cost push 
of increasing wages and the demand 
pull of increasing incomes interact 
to create inflation. 

As the above indicates, we have 
been experiencing inflation since the 
1930’s, much of it induced by war 
and defense expenditures, though the 
whole burden cannot be placed on 
these factors. While predictions in 
this area are always hazardous, as 
can be seen by the preponderance 
of errors made by those who have 
made predictions in the past, and | 
certainly do not profess to know 
more than others or have a better 
crystal ball to consult, I am willing 
to make a guess with regard to the 
future even though our changing 
institutional pattern may make my 
prediction erroneous. I think that 
we will continue to have “creeping” 
inflation which will represent a 
gradual deterioration in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. This is 
not to say that our economy will 
not be subject to fluctuations similar 
to those it has had in the past. What 
we are apt to have is sags or dips 
in the rate of growth of the economy 
which will be regarded as depres- 
sions by those who suffer economi- 
cally. Such downturns in business 
activity need not necessarily be ac- 
companied by general unemployment 
or general price deflation and they 
will be temporary in nature. Over 
the long pull, inflationary pressures 
will predominate. 


Government Activity 


The factors pointing toward this 
general conclusion may be outlined 
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briefly. First, there is a general de- 
sire for more and better government 
services coupled with a distaste for 
paying for them currently. This 
leads to government borrowing and 
attempts to shift the tax burden to 
those who pay taxes'from savings 
(progressive taxation) which re- 
duces savings available for capital 
investment and does not reduce the 
Pressure for consumer goods. The 
Tecognition on the part of the edu- 
tated masses that in a_ political 
democracy such desires can be (at 
ast partially) fulfilled by sending 
the right men to the legislature as 
well as by voting in favor of an 
(Continued on the next page) 








Lew Ashworth leads an agency discussion of Midland’s ‘‘Full Circle of 
Security’’ programming service, which he regards as “‘best in the industry."* 


“A company big enough for any job, 
small enough for personal service,” 


says this man from Midland Mutual 


It was a big step Lewis J. Ashworth took in 1954. After 22 years in 
the business—all but two of them in a field management capacity— 
Lew joined Midland Mutual as general agent in Marion, Ohio. 
Three years later, Lew takes stock, sums it up this way: 

“My association with Midland has been extremely fruitful in many 
ways,” he says. “The big ‘plus’ is the close and intimate tie which 
general agents have with the company’s field-minded officers. It is 
a company big enough to do any job, yet small enough to give you,” 
your men and your policyowners the kind of personal attention and 
service that can be so important.” 

“Working with a friendly, medium-sized company offers many 
advantages to the general agent. The opportunity for agency devel- 
opment and income growth is great. And, speaking from my expe- 
rience with Midland, I’m sure he'll be happier and more relaxed 
than ever before.” 

If you're interested in a general agency with a company extremely 
interested in your success, write to Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies, for facts and figures. 


: MIDLAND MUTUAL 


*, < LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ee 248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Serving Personal Security 
Needs Since 1906 
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Midland Mutual Agency Building opportunities include openings in these areas: 
California, Hlinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia. 
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occasional bond issue makes it ap- 
pear likely that such efforts will be 
made to satisfy the desire for more 
and more government services. 

A second factor in the inflationary 
future is the rapid population growth 
we have been experiencing. This 
has resulted from higher birth rates 
and greater longevity. While these 
factors increase the total population, 
they do not add immediately to the 
labor force so that in the next dec- 
ade the labor force will be a decreas- 
ing percentage of the total popula- 
tion. Thus, greater pressure will be 
put on our actively producing labor 
resources. 

Third, we have been experiencing 
a tendency for wages to increase 
more rapidly than productivity, 
which puts pressure on prices by 
increasing costs as well as the de- 


mand for the finished product be- 
cause of the income effect of increas- 
ing wages. With the labor force 
becoming a relatively scarce factor 
in our economy, there is little reason 
to believe that those working for 
wages will not take advantage of 
their favorable bargaining position 
by asking for higher wages. 


Technological Pressures 


Fourth, we are going through a 
rapid technological revolution which 
involves large and rapid capital ac- 
cumulation. This will put pressure 
on the supply of resources, outstrip 
the rate of savings and expand debt 
considerably. Our institutional lag 
from the thirties and forties has not 
operated to encourage real savings 
and the growth of such group sav- 
ers as investment trust, pension 
funds and life insurance companies 
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does not take care of the need for 
tisk capital. 

Finally, there is almost universal 
public insistence upon the respon- 
sibility of the\government for main- 
tenance of full employment at all 
costs. The acceptance of this respon- 
sibility by the federal government 
is embodied in the Employment Act 
of 1946, a bipartisan piece of legis- 
lation which is virtually unknown 
by the so-called “man in the street” 
but is, nevertheless, a fundamental 
part of his current beliefs and at- 
titudes toward government. Collec- 
tively, we seem to want both full 
employment and a stable price level 
but we have not been able to figure 
out how to have both at the same 
time. When confronted with a 
choice between price stability and 
full employment, our choice is over- 
whelmingly in favor of full employ- 
ment. Of all the factors in the pres- 
ent situation which make further 
inflation seem probable, this is by 
far the most significant. 

Inflation is a social and economic 
phenomenon. Therefore, it is, at 
least theoretically, subject to social 
control. This is probably true with 
respect to all of our social and eco- 
nomic problems. Inflation, however, 
is like that other social evil: sin. We 
all oppose it in principle but it is 
difficult to eliminate because we en- 
joy at least some aspects of it. 







MENTAL HEALTH i 


MENTAL ILLNESS IS CONSIDERED the y 
nation’s number one public health} © 

problem. It is estimated that at 
least nine million Americans suffer 
from a mental or emotional disorder, 
that one out of every twelve children 
born each year will some time need p 
to go to a mental hospital and that 
mental illness costs taxpayers over 
$1,000,000,000 a year. The Adver- 
tising Council will begin a nation- 
wide public education program on 
the problem this spring offering a 
free booklet by Dr. G. S. Stevenson, 
medical consultant of the National 
Association for Mental Health. A. 
H. Thiemann, second vice-president 
of the New York Life, will serve as 
volunteer coordinator of the cam- 


paign. 
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mum he needs to maintain himself 
and his family? He will probably 
need more protection the first year 
or so of his disability than later on, 
because he will be able to do a better 
job of reducing his needs to a min- 
imum on longer disabilities. 
Number four is the premium. 

The best accident and sickness pol- 
icy for the client is the policy which 
makes the best combination of these 
four elements for him. This is why 
each company provides a large num- 
ber of policies providing monthly in- 
come during accident or sickness. 
Among them can be found the one 
which best fits the need of the client 
for a financial security program 
which is designed to guard all three 
hazards—death, old age and dis- 
ability. 

There is only one point left—medi- 
cal expenses. Monthly income pro- 
tection must come first in every case, 
because guarding loss of earnings 
is more important than guarding loss 
of money which has already been 
earned. But medical expenses can 
be a serious financial problem, too, 
so financial security program must 
also include this protection. 


Has a Family 


In order to particularize this prob- 
lem a little better, let me give this 
35 year old man a wife and a couple 
of children and an $8,000 or $9,000 
salary from a good company where 
he is on his way up. You have met 
this man before. Not often enough, 
of course, because he is a real good 
prospect for either life or accident 
and sickness insurance, and I know 
anyone would like to have five hun- 
dred just like him in their prospect 
file. But you have met him often 
enough to know what his financial 
situation is. He has a good-sized 
mortgage on his house, he owes 
$1,000 on his car, and he has a 
couple of other installment commit- 
ments. He has been spending his 
salary just about as fast as he makes 
it, not only in getting his house and 
car and furniture and refrigerator 
paid for, or at least partly paid for, 
but also in just generally keeping up 
with the Joneses. ‘ 

His primary financial security 
problems, as we have said, are loss 
of earnings because of death, old age 
or disability. But he also has a prob- 
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lem with medical expenses, 

However, before peddling a $10 
a day hospital policy to him, let us 
stop a moment and think of how 
medical expenses can affect his 
financial security. What medical 
expenses does this man need to in- 
sure? Does he need to insure hospi- 
tal expenses? Perhaps he does, but 
if so, it is not because they are hospi- 
tal expenses. Does he need to insure 
surgical expenses? Perhaps, but not 
because they are surgical expenses. 
The medical expenses this man needs 
protection for are those which will 
affect his financial security. It makes 
no difference what kind of expenses 
they are. 

The important thing to look at in 
determining whether a particular 
medical expense should be insured is 
whether the individual has the money 
to pay for it. If it is a legitimate and 
necessary expense, it does not matter 
what it is for or who it is payable to. 
The only thing that matters is how it 
affects his financial status—whether 
he has the money to pay for it. It 
would be foolish for this young man 
to insure any medical expense he 
can afford to pay directly from his 
own pocket, without insurance. It 
would be absolute folly for him to 
fail to insure medical expenses he 
cannot afford to pay. 

The thing to be concerned with 
here is the total illness cost, and in- 
dividual items are of importance only 
as they contribute to that total cost. 
For it is the total cost which will 
determine the impact of medical ex- 
penses on financial security. Speak- 
ing strictly from the financial point 
of view, this man is not concerned 
with whether his wife’s hospitaliza- 
tion lasted one day or ten days or 
one hundred days. Nor is he finan- 
cially concerned with whether the 
surgeon did a cholecystectomy or an 
appendectomy or a_ gastro-enter- 
ostomy. The thing he is concerned 
about financially is whether the cost, 
when the hospital and the doctor 
and the nurse and the medicine and 
all the rest are added up is $70 or 
$700 or $7,000. If it is $70, he can 
take care of it out of this month’s 
paycheck and let that new suit go 
until next month. A little incon- 
venient, perhaps, but nothing which 
will impair his financial security. If 
it is $700, then yes, he does need to 
be concerned. He can manage if he 








has to. He has borrowed $700 be- 
fore, and he can do it again. And he 
can get it paid back without impair- 
ing either his standard of living and 
his financial security. It may be 
difficult, and it probably is advisable 
to have part of the $700 insured, but 
it isn’t absolutely necessary. But if 
the cost is $7,000, we have a com- 
pletely different story. 


John McDowell 


What if this young man has an 
experience like. John McDowell? 
John McDowell was a happy man. 
He had a nice home, a bank account, 
a good income and a late-model car, 
which was nearly paid for. He had 
a wife and two children. Back in 
September of 1950, Judy was 4 and 
Matthew was 2. They had just re- 
turned from a wonderful three week 
vacation in Maine when Matthew 
awoke one night, violently ill. It was 
nephrosis, although the McDowells 
were not to find that out for several 
months. Matthew spent two months 
in the hospital that first time. 


There was no insurance. John 
McDowell’s savings were gone—and 
he was in debt. Matthew went to 
the hospital three more times that 
winter—always because a_ cold 
brought on another attack of nephro- 
sis. So the McDowells moved to 
California. It put John deeper in 
debt, but it seemed to be the thing 
to do. Altogether Matthew went to 
the hospital fourteen times in a per- 
iod of about three years. Then the 
attacks subsided. 

I'll not attempt to describe the 
cost of Matthew’s illness in terms of 
the terrible fear and heartache it 
caused. The financial side is bad 
enough. All in all, those three years 
cost more than $10,000. John Mc- 
Dowell was driven hopelessly into 
debt and eventually forced into 
bankruptcy. And this still doesn’t 
count the financial drain on relatives 
and friends who sought to help; nor 
the strain of holding sometimes three 
jobs at a time to try to keep up with 
the mounting tide of bills. 

Bills like this cannot help but 
spell financial ruin. And when a 
client starts to look around for 
money to pay a bill like this, how 
long do you think it will take for 
him to find the cash value on that 
$25,000 retirement income policy? 
And when he does, what of the 
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financial security program so care- 
fully arranged for him? How much 
of it is left? 

So when an agent starts to arrange 
for this young man’s financial se- 
curity, he should include—must in- 
clude, if you will,—protection against 
the kind of medical expenses. that 
can ruin the entire program. He 
must include medical expense pro- 
tection and because he is concerned 
with financial security instead of 
financial inconvenience, he must in- 
sure those medical expenses from 
the top down instead of from the 
bottom up. This man, like everyone 
else, is continually exposed to the 
risk of a $7,000 medical bill, Any 
part of that task which is not trans- 
ferred to an insurance company re- 
mains to be carried on his own 
resources, 


Not many clients can afford to 
carry an uninsured medical expense 
risk of $5,000 or $6,000 or $7,000, 
because if they try to do so, there 
is more than just the $5,000 or 
$6,000 or $7,000 of cash involved. 
They also jeopardize their entire 
financial security program. 

So what does the agent sell this 
man to be sure his financial security 
program is protected? This time the 
answer is obvious—a major medical 
policy, because this is the policy 
which protects him against the medi- 
cal expenses he can least afford to 
pay. It covers virtually all medical 
expenses, without reference to what 
they are for or whom they are paid 
to, and it covers them from top down 
instead of from the bottom up. 

As I said at the beginning, insur- 
ance is bought to help achieve 
financial security—to help solve 
financial problems. The accident and 
sickness ratebook has more in it 
than a few dozen plans of insurance. 
It has truly complete financial se- 
curity in it. Any financial security 
program which doesn’t include acci- 
dent and sickness protection is just 
like a nice, brand new shiny Cadillac 
sitting at the curb without any gas in 
the tank. It looks awfully nice, and 
it costs a whale of a lot of money, but 
it won’t get you where you want to 
go. It needs gas in the tank if it is 
going to do that. So, too, financial 
security programs must include ac- 
cident and sickness if they are to be 
truly complete. When they do, they 
protect all three hazards—death, old 
age, and disability. 

For September, 1957 








BEST'S LIFE REPORTS 
$25.00 


Complete Company Data and Summary Opinions! 


Recommendations — IF the companies qualify! — 


ALL the Answers! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








SPENDING THE HEALTH 
DOLLAR 


A GUIDE BOOK to help labor and 
management get their money’s worth 
in buying health and welfare in- 
surance has been published by the 
Foundation on Employee Health, 
Medical Care and Welfare, Inc. 
The Foundation is jointly sponsored 
and directed by the Internation! As- 
sociation of Machinists (AFL-CIO) 
and U. S. Industries, Inc. 

The study, called “Problems and 
Solutions of Health and Welfare 
Programs,” is a pioneering guide 
book to show management and la- 
bor how to improve their rapidly 
growing health and welfare funds 
and at the same time avoid waste and 
cut costs. It provides basic informa- 
tion on what health and welfare 
benefits are available, who sells them, 
how to evaluate their initial and long 
range costs and how to decide where 
to buy. 

The study makes a special point 

of advising fund- trustees to obtain 
“competitive bids” from insurance 
companies. Other recommendations 
are: 
1. Cover as large a group as possible 
because an insurance company’s 
charges decrease appreciably as the 
group increases in size. 


2. Keep commission payments to a 
minimum. 


3. Eliminate unnecessary fees to 
agents or brokers for processing 
claims, self-accounting and other 
services which the insurance com- 
pany should render. 


4. Consider using “‘self-accounting.”’ 


5. Consider using a “‘draft-book sys- 
tem” for the fund to pay claims di- 
rectly instead of through the insur- 
ance company. 


6. Even if dissatisfied, think before 
changing insurance carriers because 
a change often involves substantial 
extra cost. 


Further studies already underway 
or planned by the Foundation in- 
clude the following. : 


1. Three other sections of the above 
study : 


Part B.—Benefits available under 
service plans. 


Part C.—How to compare service 
and indemnity plans. 


Part D.—The advantages and dis- 
advantages of self-insurance. 


2. “Patterns of Medical Care in 
I.A.M. Collectively §Bargained 
Health and Welfare Plans.” 
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A New Idea—from page |8 


when we had agreed upon commis- 
sions, with expenses advanced, I 
went into those thirteen counties. 
Not with too much confidence, but 
hopeful. 

I learned something. I received 
my first lesson in the knowledge 
that there is good business to be had 
by stepping just off the beaten path. 
I came out of those counties with 





an average of three contracts in each 
county where there had been one 
before. I felt like the man who made 
two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before! 

I called on outlying school boards, 
church officers, creamery associa- 
tions, youth clubs, anybody who 
might be interested in improving the 
community. I showed them how to 
sell enough season tickets to get their 
money back. I put a little zip into 





Stripped of extravagant Claims 
Crown Life’s NEW... all NEW... 


Executive Whole Life Plan 


sold in minimum amounts of $25,000 
is extremely low in GUARANTEED cost! 





COMPARE 


NON-PAR ANNUAL PREMIUM PER $1,000 


AGE 25 AGE 30 


AGE 35 


AGE 40 AGE 45 





$12.86 $15.07 








$17.98 


$21.81 $26.78 








and you can continue to count on 


Crown Life’s MODERN underwriting 


When it’s new in town it comes from Crown 





right now... 


BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
120 BLOOR STREET EAST, TORONTO 


Please rush to me information on Crown's Executive 
Whole Life Plan and a new sales kit explaining it. 
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their feelings of local pride and 
closed contracts in villages where it 
had been considered impossible. Im- 
possible, only because nobody had 
tried it. In fact; I was a little skep- 
tical myself, at first. 


How does this apply to the life 
insurance agent building his busi- 
ness in the small town or village? 
Simply that it taught me to look 
for business where others were neg- 
lecting it. 

The usual approach, in life insur- 
ance, at that time was to sell pro- 
tection to be paid in event of death. 
The ordinary life policy. I stepped 
off the beaten path. I began pre- 
senting a life insurance policy as a 
piece of property. As a way to save 
some money and build a stake for 
old age in addition to protection. 

All companies do it now, but then 
it came as a surprise to many skepti- 
cal or indifferent prospects. Some- 
thing different. Something a man 
could get his teeth into. It got me 
into many homes where the ordinary 
life policy had left them cold. 

Here’s another thing I learned, 
which has since been confirmed’ in 
the life insurance business. We sold 
those winter entertainment courses 
in the summer months, to be deliv- 
ered during the following winter ; 
Summer Chautauqua courses for de- 
livery the following summer were 
booked in the preceding fall and 
winter. 


Was A Tossup 


The procedure had long been to 
wait for the local people to build 
their own committee and then go and 
see them, hoping to: book some or 
all of our “talent.” -It was highly 
competitive. Sometimes we got the 
order, sometimes our. competitor got 
it. 

One day the manager called me 
into his office. 

“Here’s a thought,” he said. “On 
these well organized committees in 
the larger towns, where they are 
going to spend a thousand to fifteen 
hundred dollars for talent for their 
course next year, you compete with 
every booking bureau in the country. 
Maybe there will be five agents at 
the meeting. Some times you get 
part of the order, sometimes nothing. 
All five of you are there at big ex- 
pense. Then you all go on to the 
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next meeting and try again. It’s a 
terrible waste. 

“Here’s. the thought. The next 
time you learn about one of these 
competitive meetings you stop at the 
first good-town this side and or- 
ganize your own entertainment com- 
mittee. Then, it is all yours. You 
have helped them. You get the 
contract, 

“Another thing,” he continued, 
“all the agents stick to the main line 
(we used rail transportation then). 
Why? Because that’s where the 
easy ones are, and the hot competi- 
tion. Here’s a different slant. Pick 
out a junction point in your territory. 
Go there, and then on up the line on 
the branch road to its end. From 
there work your way back. Each 
town is an open field. It’s all yours.” 


The Total Was Better 


I tried it and it worked. My busi- 
ness was in smaller amounts, but 
the total was better and I found out 
about the country territory. I also 
learned something more about con- 
centration. 

So, when that kind of local en- 
tertainment gave way to the movies, 
the radio and TV, I went into the life 
insurance business. I found that 
some of the things I had learned 
could be applied there. One of these 
things was, having been compelled 
to call upon a considerable number 
of people to persuade them to act on 
these local entertainment projects, 
I found that country and small town 
people will find time to “visit” a 
little when they find out that you are 
not going to gyp them but that you 
are trying to help them. And what 
is selling life insurance except help- 
ing people? 

In applying it later to life insur- 
ance I found that when using the 
teally innocent approach of asking 
for the birthdays of the members of 
the family, for “my card record,” 
they would relax. I made it plain 
that the birthday record was for 
future reference, even though I was 
forming a plan in my mind that that 
future might be right soon. It was 
the date-of-birth which I needed 
from which to build a proposition for 
life insurance. 

In their relaxed mood they gave 
me bits of family and neighborhood 
information which proved valuable ; 
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with Lafayette’s ‘Slide Rule’? Annuity Builder 





and Sales Talk ‘‘Prompter’’ 


... Says “Sid” Lanier, general agent at La- 
fayette, Indiana. The “slide rule” annuity 
builder, for example, gives fingertip 
control of 16 different plans. Every figure 
is available instantly without fumbling 
through old-fashioned rate and divi- 
dend books. Gives confidence to new 


agents. The sales talk “prompter” guides 





Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





agents through a// essential points in 
logical order. It will pay you 
to learn more about Lafayette 
Life and its valuable, modern sales 
tools. Investigate now. Write in 
confidence to M. V. Goken, Director 
of Agencies... 
NEW CONTRACTS 
FULL VESTING - NO PENALTIES 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, New Jersey, Florida, West Virginia, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Minnesota and adjacent states. 








and I did get the dates of birth. 
When I had accumulated a hundred 
such birthdays I began to realize 
that I had a valuable piece of 
property. 


Any Agent Can Do It 


It gradually dawned upon me that 
any agent, in any town, could do the 
same thing if he would cultivate a 
little patience and build his business 
around a center of individual birth- 


days. First, get one; then five, then 
twenty-five, then a hundred. The 
intimate knowledge of the homely, 
every-day problems of one hundred 
families in any town is a foundation 
for a prosperous life insurance busi- 
ness. If the agent will do it; and 
respect its values. 

I am not going to try to tell you 
every little quirk of how you do it. 
That’s your job. Put your imagina- 
tion on it, then go out and see your 

(Continued on the next page} 
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A New Idea—Continued 


neighbor and ask him, “Bill, when’s 
your birthday? What year were you 
born?” It’s as easy as that! 

Remember, “It takes just about 
twenty-four months to raise a two 
year old calf,” so don’t be in too 
big a hurry. Some very good things 
in life have started in a very simple 
way; and I know from actual ex- 
perience that the gathering and fol- 
low-up of birthdays (and age- 
changes) by a personal call for the 
purpose, can be the beginning of a 
real life ‘insurance career and new 
friendships. I also know that it can 
be done in any town or county in 
these United States by any agent 
who likes people. 


The birthday approach is simple. 
It eliminates the discouraging “turn 
down” because you are not pushing 
for a sale at the moment. You are 
learning about your prospect and his 
needs. Also, he is learning about 
you and it is the start towards a 
business friendship. 

So, I say, do not overlook the 
small town and county. And, if you 
like to live where people are neigh- 
borly, where your wife and children 
enjoy wholesome surroundings, 
where you do somebody a good turn 
every time you sell a policy, while 
building up your own renewal in- 
terest, take a good look at the small 
city or moderate sized town with its 
surrounding country. 

It won’t do itself, but remember, 


“There are several holes in a ten- 
foot ladder.” 


HOUSING ACT 


THE HOUSING ACT OF 1957, one of 
the more controversial items of legis- 
lation acted upon in the current ses- 
sion of Congress and containing a 
number of provisions of interest to 
the life insurance business, has been 
signed by the President. 

The measure gives the Federal 
Housing Administration discretion- 
ary authority to lower FHA down 
payment requirements from 5% on 
the first $9,000 and 25% on the bal- 
ance to 3% on the first $10,000, 15% 
from $10,000 to $16,000 and 30% 
on the balance. Included in the final 
version was a Senate provision re- 
quiring the FHA Commissioner to 
take into account the national econ- 
omy, conditions in the building in- 
dustry and availability for funds 
prior to establishing the lower sched- 
ule. 

The Act increases the borrowing 
authority of FNMA to $2.25 billion. 
Public Law 10, passed earlier this 
session, had authorized a ceiling of 
$1.6 billion. The Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Program is ex- 
tended by the Act until July 31, 1959. 
As finally approved the Act sets a 
2% maximum and 1% minimum on 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation stock purchase require- 
ment. Purchase of FNMA “special 
assistance” loans is set at par through 
August 6, 1958. 

Among deletions of significance 
to the life insurance business was the 
rejection by the House of a proposal 
to utilize $1 billion of NSLI reserves 
for purchasing loans under a special 


FHA veterans’ preference program. 
Also omitted was a Senate amend- 
ment which would have provided 
for a new program of forty-year 
maximum term ‘special assistance 
loans. A sharply modified discount 
provision giving discretionary au- 
thority to the FHA to regulate max- 
imum discounts under certain con- 
ditions is contained in the legislation. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
EXEMPT 


A BILL APPROVED by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
subjecting certain corporations to 
the jurisdiction of the S.E.C. even 
if the securities of these corporations 
were not listed on stock exchanges 
exempts stock insurance companies. 
Insurance business representatives 
had contended that the financial op- 
erations of insurance companies al- 
ready are closely regulated by the 
states and further regulation by the 
S.E.C. was. unnecessary. Corpora- 
tions with $10,000,000 or more of 
assets and 1,000 or more stockhold- 
ers would be subject to the new re- 
quirement, 


CANADA SALES UP 


SALES OF LIFE INSURANCE in Canada 
for June totaled $457,900,000, up 
32% over 1956, of which $378,000,- 
000 (+29%) was ordinary; indus- 
trial $10,100,000 (—3%); group 
$69,800,000 (+57%) ; total $457,- 
900,000 (+32%). 





WANT To BORROW OUR GUIDEPoSS? 


Our new REAP (Retirement Equity Accumulation Program) was 
designed as one solution to a problem that we feel faces the life 
insurance industry. As a pioneering move it entailed mountains 
of correspondence and miles of red tape. We'll be more than 
happy to share our experience with any company that may be 
contemplating a similar program. Feel welcome to write me. 


Wany V. Wade, President 
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STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. Fn 
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MODERN AIDS 


FOLDING LECTERN 


This portable folding lectern by Detroit 
Lectern Company, Inc., is helpful for stag- 
ing sales and training sessions in widely 
separated places. Well constructed and 
finished, it unfolds for instant use and folds 
for storage or carrying. A _ lightweight 
speech tool with correct height, inclined 
reading surface, it is also available with 
lamp, carrying case, and/or with names 
or emblems. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Folding Lectern 
Pocket Planner 
Name Plate 
Storage Locker 


[] Chair Mat 
Firm Name 
Attention of 


Position 


Firm Address 











office efficiency 


POCKET PLANNER 


A new Pocket-Planner system for organ- 
izing your work by keeping records of 
appointments and expenses, has been de- 
veloped by Regency Crafts, Inc. Notes are 
recorded systematically so the user is re- 
minded of important details in proper 
chronological order. The complete set con- 
sists of a leather (cowhide, morocco, or 
pigskin) pocket secretary, twelve indexed 
monthly diaries, twelve monthly expense 
cards and a file box. Each individual 
monthly diary is 342" by 6”, lies flat and 
has a day-by-day index that permits the 
easy location of any page. Dates for the 
complete month are visible at a glance and 
two full pages are provided for each day’s 
notes. The set can be ordered to start 
with any month of the year and continues 
for twelve consecutive months. 


NAME PLATE 


Made in Korea, this handsome name 
plate features hand-inlaid, hand-carved, 
mother of pearl. The glowing iridescent 
color has been lacquered to contrast with 
the rich black finish of the Paulownia wood 
plaque. Measurements vary with the num- 
ber of letters; medium size, based on 
twelve characters, would measure 15” x 
2%" on the slant, 2” wide at the base. 
Choice of three styles is available—with or 
without additional art. Six weeks must be 
allowed for importation by the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. 


STORAGE LOCKER 


This flush-front storage locker by Aurora 
Steel Products Company features a re- 
cessed handle, ventilating louvers and a 
unique latch which is designed to receive 
a built-in master-keyed flat key lock or 
combination dial lock. The padlock loop 
is completely retractable and the door can 
be pre-locked while open, locking auto- 
matically when closed. Available in stand- 
ard sizes with flat or slope top styling; 
choice of six inch legs, closed base or 
without legs. Finished in olive green, gray 
or other baked enamel colors. 


CHAIR MAT 


A clear transparent office chair mat by 
Delta Products, is made of Plexiglass 
acrylic plastic, permitting office carpets or 
floors to be seen. Called the “Floor Show” 
the mat was developed to accentuate the 
beauty of carpets and fine flooring previ- 
ously hidden by chair mats. It eliminates 
unsightly opaque materials and provides 
a durable non-skid surface on which office 
chairs glide back and forth easily. One 
quarter of an inch thick, it is available in 
four standard shapes and twenty-four sixes 
with all edges ground and polished. All 
shapes are transparent and reversible, 
thus eliminating the need for right and 
left hand models. Custom shapes can also 
be ordered. 
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The new ROYAL does more work and better work—faster! 


Exclusive features include Twin-Pak, the clean and easy ribbon changer 


e comes rolled in two cases. 
Nothing to wind! Nothing to thread! 





that takes the dirty work out of office typing 


Never before has a standard office type- 
writer offered you such brilliant typing 
speed and letter-perfect results. 


New Twin-Pak makes ribbon chang- 
ing so easy, you’re assured of always 
getting a sharp, clean impression. Hap- 
pier secretary, too. 


And Royal’s new “brilliant action” 
keeps her fingers flying relaxed all day 
long... because the touch is a good deal 
lighter... tailored to each finger. 





Fact is, just about everything goes 


faster, quieter and a good deal easier 
with this brilliant new Royal. 


And those fashion-styled Royal-tone 
colors help to brighten up your office, 
cut down on tiring eye-glare. Your 
choice of Cameo Pink, Sea Blue, Willow 
Green, Sandstone or Pearl Gray. 


INTERESTED ? 
Discover how this brilliant new Royal 
will improve your typing production. 
And a girl’s morale. Call your Royal 
Representative for a free office trial. 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


It’s a snap! Lift out the old Twin-Pak ... 
drop in the new. No more smudgy fingers! 
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Automation? You've Had It for Years 


UTOMATION, a new phase of in- 
dustry, is as old as the first 


machine. What is automation? A 
dictionary defines it as “having the 
inherent power of action.” Obvi- 
ously, that definition is unsatisfac- 
tory as the term is used today. A 
better definition might be “the proc- 
essing of data or the handling of one 
or more operations by mechanical 
means so that less time and physical 
effort are consumed.” 


Facsimilies 


Facsimile reproduction of a letter 
or typed page would be an example 
of automation. Signing checks by a 
check signer would be another ex- 
ample. Although the inference of 
automation is that it is applicable 
to large volume operations—involves 
complex programing—and requires 
a particular training to understand— 
it actually refers to any mechanical 
short-cut whereby manual labor is 
conserved in total. 

Speak of automation to most peo- 
ple and they will refer to a type of 
automation which has struck the 
popular imagination and which in- 
volves electronic data processing 
computers. In this article we are 
by no means setting ourselves up 
as experts on automation, We have 
read extensively on the subject and 
have formed some ideas on the sub- 
ject which shall serve as the basis 
for our observations. 

One of the real, benefits arising 
from the application of automatic or 
mechanical means of work produc- 
tion is the analysis of present meth- 
ods which precedes the installation. 
Anything that causes us to objec- 


tively appraise methods and to get 
facts as to: 


(1) what we are presently doing, 
(2) how we are doing it, 

(3) where and 

(4) by whom is it done and 

(5) why, will develop improvements 
irrespective of any additional econ- 
omies arising out of mechanization. 
This is such a self-evident truth that 
it is surprising that more manage- 
ment persons are not developing the 
methods-analysis program. 

Few companies, for example, 
know how many clerical man-hours 
are required to process a policy, 
write a renewal, handle a letter, 
make a voucher, purchase office 
supplies, select and register a new 
employee. We are cost conscious in 
principle, but not in basic detail. 
When and only when we are fortified 
with operating facts are we in a 
position to engineer improvements. 


Imitates His Predecessor 


There is the problem of perpetuat- 
ing present methods by the expedi- 
ency of having each employee break- 
in his successor by teaching “his 
method.” The new employee imi- 
tates his predecessor, adds his own 
peculiar changes and passes this 
along to the next one with manage- 
ment being relieved and grateful 
that the “work is getting done.” 

Examine the basic functions of 
the present system—what is your 
objective? Are you combating an 
increasing volume of work so that 
you want a machine that will have 
greater capacity for detail? Are you 


lacking in essential operating detail 
because you lack time to get the 
answers? Are you trying to develop 
new and additional data, speed up 
the operations, or simplify the opera- 
tions to bare essentials? You must 
determine your problems. You must 
decide if you are willing to forego 
reports which have been your per- 
sonal babies. One company that we 
know about issues three different 
operating reports—one set, individ- 
ually tailored to the chairman’s re- 
quests, one set tailored to meet the 
president’s demands, and one set for 
the treasurer, with each report fol- 
lowing a different format and con- 
tent. Before any simplification can 
be undertaken, management must: 


1) Determine on a common and reg- 
ular set of operating, accounting and 
statistical figures required by the 
group. 

2) Be willing to limit their requests 
for additional data, developed out- 
side the scope of the regular system. 
3) Be willing to establish realistic 
target dates for reports and interim 
statements. 


Establish Regular Reports 


Whenever one set of figures is 
prepared to meet the requirements 
of a group, there must be “give and 
take” on management’s part. If each 
insists on pulling rank, promoting 
his pet theories, and loading the 
report with statistics, the end-prod- 
uct will either be so cumbersome and 
detailed that it loses its value, or will 
be so “tailored” that it cannot be 
produced by ordinary clerical per- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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One operator controls over 20,000 Coverage and Loss cards 
at Fidelity Mutual Insurance Company of Indianapolis, Ind. 


PUSH-,3UTTON FILIN 


75 Convé-Filer units arranged 3 per operator for punched-card weekly pre- 
mium records at Life and Accident Insurance Company of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Automatic Electric CONVE-FILER offers these important benefits 


Improved Employee Relations: With CONVE-FILER 
all unnecessary physical labor is eliminated... 
eye and body fatigue reduced. Better working 
conditions are possible... morale improved and 
personnel turnover reduced. (45% in one com- 
pany.) A contented, permanent staff means sub- 
stantial savings by reduction of costly training 
periods. 

Greater Productivity: Work is performed at 
ideal desk-height level ... both hands are free for 
actual work at all times... there are no lost 
motions. At touch of a foot pedal any desired rec- 
ord (out of thousands) instantly appears in front 
of the clerk in perfect work-place arrangement. 
More work and responsibility is handled by one 
clerk easily operating a battery of 3, 4, 5 or 6 
CONVE-FILER units. With fewer clerks required, 
many operational savings are possible. One com- 


TRADEMARK 


pany reduced work stations from 25 to 15. Another 
reduced floor space by 35% while increasing filing 
capacity 50%. 

Greater Accuracy: Easier, faster and more 
efficient filing and finding results from elimination 
of stooping, standing, reaching and walking to 
slow-poke stand-up files. 1 or 100 cards are in- 
stantly located, filed or removed. All necessary 
materials are always in easy reach of comfortably 
seated clerk, assuring greater accuracy in posting 
or recording. 

For further information on CONVE-FILER, write 
for these booklets: LBV160.1, CH846: How 
Mechanization Saves Clerical Time in Index De- 
partment, CH928: How Mechanized Filing Saved 
$108,000 in Punched Card Premium Records 
CH985: An Investment in Efficiency. Room1962, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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booklets 


P282—Mailing Tips 


Often, getting out the daily mail is con- 
sidered a minor phase of business operation, 
when actually it deserves top management 
attention. In many instances, the Post Office 
is not to blame for the letter that arrived 
late, the package that went astray, or the 
carton that came through crushed. This 
booklet offers twenty-nine practical sugges- 
tions for getting the mail out faster and 
cheaper. The three main categories— 
“Helpful Hints for Handling Regular Daily 
Mail," "Parcel Post Pointers,” and "Tips for 
Advertising and Other Volume Mailings” 
impart much useful information plus some 
little known facts to save work and worry. 


P283—Care and Feeding of Ideas 


Ideas have long been recognized as the 
means for solving problems. Therefore 
it is worth while to know the procedures that 
have been employed successfully to develop 
ideas; how to explain them; and finally, how 
to activate them. The first part of this 
thirty page book was wriiten by the assistant 
professor of marketing at Notre Dame, who 
systemizes creativity by outlining a seven- 
point program for bringing an idea to frui- 
tion. A business writing expert contributes 
the section on how to write for human be- 
ings instead of waste baskets. 


P284—Office Standards 


This highly informative ninety-six page 
book is a valuable working tool explaining 
hundreds of work and time saving office 
methods. Compiled from the practices of a 
large number of business concerns, the fiq- 
ures and statements ~iven constitute a con- 
venient measuring device for office planning 
and practice. Beqinning with a section on 
work distribution analysis and coverina such 
areas as office layout and flow of work, ar- 

. rangement of equipment, record protection, 
business budgeting, short cuts for accounting, 
admin‘strative control, and filing methods, 
much general office data and chart outlines 
for improvement are proferred. 
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Automation—from page 54 


sonnel, The treasurer of one com- 
pany spends over half his time in 
clerical detail because the president 
insists on his own brand of statistics, 
and wants his own personal inter- 
pretation. 

Most procedures should be stand- 
ardized and routinized so that ordi- 
nary clerical personnel can produce 
the reports. If the format of the 
reports changes each month, there 
can be no routine development—each 
report becomes a special case, acted 
upon by management and specially 
prepared by top-flight personnel. 

Many a system has its back broken 
because management requests addi- 
tional data. Each system is geared 
to produce. so much data—most of it 
resulting from defined and repetitive 
treatment with a minimum being 
specially and specifically prepared to 
meet unusual situations, We are not 
saying that management should not 
ask for additional data if the opera- 
tion of the business requires it. We 
are saying that if the data is required, 
and required month after month, 
then it should be included as part 
of the regular data and not made 
part of a special effort. 


Standardize More 


An office is a routine establish- 
ment. The more paper work which 
can be standardized, the better. 
“Special cases” always require spe- 
cial handling and inevitably increase 
office costs. Company “A” has a 
regular credit procedure whereby 
requests for credit are handled by 
set procedure. The president wants 
a special customer handled with un- 
usual care. Everyone involved steps 
outside the routine, gives the matter 
personal attention—the cost is about 
three times the regular cost of cleri- 
cal detail. If this is a “once-in-awhile” 
occurrence, no harm is done, but if 
almost every customer becomes a 
special case, you may as well throw 
your procedure in the wastebasket 
and establish a new one which in- 
cludes ‘“‘custom handling.” 

Time is always of the essence in 
business. Reports should be pre- 
pared as soon as possible, but within 
reason. “Rush” assignments, when 
they become too frequent, throw the 
routine out of gear, 


A manually operated system has 
no limits of flexibility except the 
available man-hours to make it work. 
For example, if a loss-record is 
maintained by hand—all claims 
being posted by hand, all settlements 
being manually recorded, it is pos- 
sible to give management an “hourly 
statement” of settlements and open- 
claims payable. All one has to do is 
run continuous cross foots and add- 
ing machine tapes of transactions. 
Put this same record on a machine 
so that the detailed data is locked up 
in the machine’s counters—or in 
punched cards—or on a magnetic 
drum—the answer becomes a matter 
of planning the dates of closing and 
report development. In other words, 
you can't get your answers any time 
you want them without throwing the 
entire schedule out of balance. 


Less Flexible 


A machine works faster than a 
person, can carry a greater volume 
of detail, but is less flexible if by 
flexibility we mean being able to 
produce results any time they may 
be wanted. If sales are being posted 
to the customers’ accounts by hand- 
writing, all one need do to see the 
condition of the account is pull the 
card, scan the purchases and pay- 
ments, and look at the accumulated 
balance. If one clerk can make six 
thousand postings a day and you 
have twelve thousand postings, you 
need two clerks, As volume goes up, 
clerical man-hours go up in direct 
proportion. 

If the customers’ accounts, for ex- 
ample, are put on punched cards so 
that all entries, posting, and state- 
ment preparation are now done by 
machine, the volume of entries can 
increase materially without requir- 
ing additional equipment and addi- 
tional personnel. If, however, a 
specific account needs analysis, the 
details are no more than “holes ina 
bunch of cards” which are meaning- 
less except as the cards are pulled 
and interpreted by the proper ma- 
chine. This is a difficult point to 
make clear without going into more 
detail than this column will permit. 
The moral is that machines have 
great capacity and speed—they cat 
handle thousands of details at speeds 
which are not attainable by manual 
methods, but they do present the 
problem of interpretation. The data, 
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being in a form that is unusable at 
any given time, must be translated 
into usable form at predetermined 
intervals which have been agreed 
upon by management. If the cycle 
of translation is changed to meet 
variable demands, the procedure 
loses most, if not all, of its advan- 
tages. 

Just as a matter of analysis which 
has always helped us in our deter- 
mination of the extent of mechaniza- 
tion, we believe that office machines 
fall into three areas of use: 


1) The first is what we call “auxil- 
iary equipment.” 

This type of equipment is not an 
inseparable part of procedure, but 
is used to facilitate production and 
assist in the clerical operations, Add- 
ing machines, calculating machines, 
typewriters, check protectors, check 
signers, staplers, paper punches, fac- 
simile reproducers and other equip- 
ment. The use of this equipment 
does not change the procedure, even 
though it does speed up the work 
The use of the equipment is occa- 
sional, and because it is occasional 
it often happens that there is an 
insufficient amount of equipment. 
We have observed offices, having 
four or five employees, with periodic 
bottlenecks because there was only 
one adding and one calculating ma- 
chine available for auxiliary work 
with the result that the employees 
either waited their turn to use the 
machines or completed their tasks by 
“long-hand” arithmetic. 





Limited Volume 


2) The second area is what we call 
the limited-volume . “integrated 
equipment.” 

This type of equipment becomes 
part of a procedure and is integrated 
into the performance plan. When 
we speak of limited volume, we are 
using it in a comparative sense. 
Work volume does vary and when 
the volume rises above the level 
which can no longer be handled by 
manual methods, machine methods 
must be used. In selecting the ma- 
chine, management must recognize 
the economic facts of cost and pay- 
out. There is a level in the volume 
curve that determines the type of 
equipment. “Limited level,” there- 
fore, is that level above the manual 
method of performance, but below 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Yes, “BETTER PAPERS ARE 
MADE WITH COTTON FIBER” 
And WESTON BOND proves it 





Because it is made better with cotton fiber, WESTON 
BOND has all the beauty of finish, all the impressive- 
ness and character you look for in a letterhead paper. 
Against the sparkling brightness and uniform texture 
of WESTON BOND, typing looks neater, cleaner... 
letters look more inviting, easier to read. See for your- 
self the difference cotton fiber can make. Ask your 
rinter to use WESTON BOND on your next lot of 
etterheads. 
WESTON BOND is available through your favorite 
printer in white, colors, white opaque, white litho 
finish and envelopes to match with instant sealing flap 
gum. Write for a sample book. Address Dept. BE. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTON BOND 


Cotton Fiber Quality Letterhead Paper 





Automation—Continued 


the fully automatic type of com- 
puter. 

In the limited level type, there 
would be included bookkeeping ma- 
chines and all such office equipment 
as would be used for processing 
paper work and which would be used 
as a substitution for and not an 
augmentation of manual clerical 
man-hours. 

3) The third area is in the high 
volume, complicated, multiple task 
type of clerical operation. 

This area of work requires high 
speed, large capacity type of equip- 
ment usually associated with the 
punched-card system and the high 
speed electronic computers. This 
equipment is used principally to 
(1) process work which otherwise 
would require an impractical and 
uneconomic amount of clerical labor 
and 
(2) to produce results which are 
presently not being produced be- 
cause of the time or labor problem. 
We repeat that there must be a high 


Twice as many records 
in the same space 
with America’s first 


volume of work to make these ap- 
plications economically feasible. 

There is one aspect in the applica- 
tion of high speed computers which 
disturbs us—namely that the ma- 
chine is used to handle a volume of 
clerical activities and to produce a 
variety of answers which, in the first 
place, are of questionable value. 
Because these machines have tre- 
mendous capacity and can gobble up 
unlimited detail, the programing 
which precedes the application is 
directed toward interpreting the raw 
data and converting it to the form 
that it can be fed to the machine, 
whereas the programing should be 
first directed to work simplification 
and then interpretation for input 
purposes. 

As we pointed out in the begin- 
ning of this column, the analysis is 
an admirable opportunity to simplify 
and improve. A ridiculous analogy 
of our point might be made in the 
story of the man who carried ashes 
into his yard in a small bucket— 
finally the pile of ashes accumulated 
so much over the years that he 


needed a power shovel to move them. 
Clerical data, capable of being car- 
ried by the more ordinary office 
procedures, builds up to the point 
that to handle it, special equipment 
is needed. 

Survey, analyze, simplify and im- 
prove and then select the type of 
equipment that will handle the vol- 
ume of clerical activities and produce 
the answers which management be- 
lieves are essential to the business. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


both 
data 


use of 
and_ electronic 
processing equipment by client 
companies, O’Toole Associates 
Incorporated, New York manage- 
ment and business consultants, has 
established a specialized service to 
assist them in this regard. Through 
this service the firm plans to help 
its client companies keep both ma- 
chine rentals and operator costs to 
a minimum; and at the same time to 
secure maximum benefit from both 
conventional punched card machines 
and electronic devices. James A. 
Little, who for many years was the 
manager of the Insurance Systems 
Department for IBM, has joined this 
special service division. 
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space-saving filing system! ee 
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SPACE SAVING 


4 
Just 1 Visi-Shelf Filing Unit files the ey 
equivalent of 2 drawer files—in 
half the floor space! 
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TIME SAVING | 


Filing is faster and easier with Visi- 
Shelf‘s exclusive “Facile Guide Pull!” 
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OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


A NEW TRAINING PROGRAM by which 
women filing clerks and typists can 
elevate themselves to better paying 
positions as secretaries, all at the 
company’s expense, has been in- 
stituted by the Combined Insurance 
Company of America at its head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The training course also is open 
to the company’s regular secretaries 
wishing to brush up on the technique 
of their work. It is offered in one 
hour morning sessions, three days a 
week, on a voluntary basis. Students 
are relieved of their regular duties 
during their normal working hours 
to take the course. In addition to 
the classroom training, a large com- 
pany library on business and motiva- 
tion books and current business 
magazines is available for supple- 
mentary reading. 


te rite 
COST SAVING : 


Visi-Shelf units file more at lowest cost! 


Visi-Shelf Filing Units are available 
from 7 to 10 openings High — With 
or Without Doors — Correspondence 
and Legal Sizes. 


225 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y 


VISI-SHELF FILE INC. 
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How Ford Motor Company saves time and money 
with “the desk set you fill just twice a year” 


: | 


Cuts time-wasting refills —The Esterbrook Ink- 
omat 444 never runs dry because its base holds 40 times 
more ink than ordinary desk fountain pens...a six months 
supply. And the capillary point fills instantly every time 
you return it to socket . . . writes 500 words at a dip. 


No costly point repair. Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s Inkomat 444 sets are always in good order. 
Damaged points are replaced in seconds for 6o¢, 
at list. The Inkomat 444 is truly the world’s most 
economical, nuisance-free desk set. 


A point for every job... Only Ester- The Inkomat’ 444 by 


brook offers a choice of 32 points, so that 


all Ford Motor Company personnel have - 
pens to suit their jobs. Points are precision- 
made to last long, write easily, neatly. pers 


°4.50 


list price 


Choose the right point for every writing job—from Esterbrook’s 32 
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The MONRO-MATIC® 8N CALCULATOR 


Either as a single machine serving several workers or as a utility calculator for every desk in every department, 
this handsome Monroe 8N saves you money. For each insurance problem from simple dividend to complex 
actuarial calculation, the Monro-Matic 8N offers figure automation . . . automatic shortcuts, where you 

want them, when you need them. 

Premium, reserve and statistical calculations; interpolation and insurance formula work are done easier, more 
efficiently with the hardworking Monroe 8N. A dozen automatic advancements work together to give your 
company a new ratio between what you get and what you pay for in fast figure production. 

So whether you need a hundred calculators or one, your soundest investment is the rugged Monroe 8N .... 
designed years ahead for years of efficient service. — 

Call your Man from Monroe today for a free demonstration. He’s listed in the Yellow 

Pages of your telephone book under “Adding and Calculating 

Machines”. The MONROE Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 

General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. 

Branches throughout the world. See the MAN from M 


Life Policy Loan and Change Figuring - In addition to this 
Monro-Matic fully automatic, Monroe makes many other calculators 


ACCOUNTING 
tailored to specific requirements in specific insurance departments. See eee 


oe Best’s Life News 





| ] A S A modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
abteichtetetieeme Life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





Machine Time Utilization 


SHIRLEY LaRUE ROBINSON 
1.B.M. Supervisor 
American Trust Life Insurance 
Compan 
Wichita Falls, Texas 





N PAST YEARS the cost of a 
[punched card accounting system 
has been a prime factor in creating 
the necessity for the maintenance 
of machine utilization factors. With 
new data processing equipment be- 
coming increasingly popular, cost is 
in some cases, having to be side- 
tracked in order to gain information 


more quickly for competitive rea-, 


sons. In these instances the actual 
cost becomes part current produc- 
tion cost and part an investment 
toward future gain. 


To Meet Competition 


This is particularly true in the 


dition and we should review these 
at this time: 

1. The flow of source documents. 
2. Scheduling of completed reports. 
3. Processing of work in the tab 
room. 

Management’s attitude and co- 
operation toward the control and 
flow of documents and report sched- 
ules can do much to determine the 
third fundamental—the processing 
of work in the tab room. 


Source Documents 


The flow of source documents in- 
volves tlie aid and cooperation of 
the entire company, thereby making 
interdepartmental coordination a 
most important factor. The educa- 
tion of not only management, but of 
its staff in the functions of the IBM 
department in relationship to the 
needs of the company is a must; no 
automation process can produce 


and time of jobs performed, making 
the IBM work schedule a necessity. 
Historical time studies will present 
the best basis for compiling future 
schedules with corrections and im- 
provements made as needed. 

Thus, we can be sure that able 
scheduling is the key to maximum 
machine utilization. To stress more 
specifically what this means, it per- 
mits the following : 

a. The establishment of due dates. 
b. Accurate anticipation of due dates 
in advance, determining machine 
and operator requirements available 
for new operations. 

c. Control of overtime. 

d. Operation of the IBM depart- 
ment with a minimum of operators 
and equipment. 

e. An historical record of tab room 
activity. 

Many deficiencies in scheduling 
often stem from an_ insufficient 
knowledge of work loads and their 


case of a small and new business, work more accurately or better than volume. A close analysis should 
nent, which without an initial outlay of the source material fed into it. always be kept for control of source 
X expense toward the future for up-to- The effectiveness of an IBM ac- documents received, number of cards 
date statistical data, cannot gain foot- counting machine department is de- punched and processed, and the num- 
hold in a field with larger companies, termined by the coordination of ma- __ ber of reports produced. Fluctuating 
already firmly established, which can chines, operators, and work. This is volume and unexpected work loads 
hore easily afford the ingenious help of scheduling; a process of fitting jobs can thus be properly scheduled along 
ir EDPM. So it is not just a matter of into a logical but flexible time table. with regular routine work. 
whether the machines are doing a The needs of management change 
job cheaper than it can be done daily in any progressive and growing : i 
. manually, but is a matter of whether industry. So to grow with the com- Fixes Responsibility 
the machine room can accumulate pany, the schedule must be of such Schedules are also a great aid in 
data fast enough:to furnish man- a nature that it too can change. fixing responsibility. Often, when 
agement the needed reports neces- While scheduling may take many data is received by management too 
sary to meet competition with their forms it is at all times a mere work _ late to be of use, it is not necessarily 
contemporaries. sheet on which decisions are recorded _ the last department handling the re- 
Machine time utilization in a de- as made and/or changed. Actual port which is to blame; but, by 
partment with a small volume is records compared with schedules reference to a schedule the blockage 
quite different from the conditions often show need for review. point can be found and the problem 
ITING which exist in a larger company. The full advantage of integrated ironed out so that future require- 
However, there are basic funda- activities cannot be realized without ments may be expedited. 
INES mentals which exist under any con- a means of determining the volume (Continued on the next page) 
lews For September, 1957 
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a stop to such luxury when properly 
informed of the expensive folly of using 
anything but the best of record papers. 


But the top brass puts 


Accounting and other records are far 
too valuable to be entrusted to inferior 
paper for the sake of shaving the initial 
cost. The durability and permanence 
of L. L. Brown ledger and record papers 
present true economy plus efficiency 
of operation without appreciably affect- 
ing the cost of operation. 


Just another case of “So Much Extra 
Value for So Little Extra Cost”. .. 


L.L. BROWN 


Correspondence & Record 
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Adams, Massachusetts i a 








Machine Time—Continued 


Scheduling is usually a difficult 
job and one in which we are prone 
to be lax. But there is one point 
quite evident from a study of effi- 
cient and well-run machine depart- 
ments: The more difficult a depart- 
ment is —to schedule, the more 
important it is to do so. 

Process of work in the tab room 
involves many things; but of these 
things there is one item more im- 
portant than the rest—procedure. 

In modern practice, manuals of 
procedure are the most commonly 
used method of recording facts. The 
purposes of procedure manuals are 
threefold : 

(1) To make instructions definite, 
(2) To provide authoritative refer- 
ence in answer to questions pertain- 
ing to the handling of work, 

(3) To improve managerial control. 
It has been said that facts left un- 
recorded often cease to be facts. How 
true this is as applied to verbal in- 
structions. 


The Executives 


There are three groups of individ- 
uals to be considered when manuals 
of procedure are established. The 
first group is the executives of the 
organization, who have an over-all 
interest in the purpose and work in 
the department. Their ultimate con- 
cern may be summed up in one word 
—results—making a so-called gen- 
eral manual a_ necessity. These 
executives are not interested in direct 
machine operation, therefore, the 
machine terminology along with de- 
tailed clerical instruction would 
merely be confusing. A manual 
showing ultimate objectives, source 
information, and the general pro- 
cedure followed to accomplish these 
jobs can be a useful tool for manage- 
ment; it gives them a full view of 
machine room activity, readily avail- 
able and up to date for reference at 
any time. 

The second of these groups is the 
machine room supervisor, whose 
duty it is to produce results as 
needed by management. A super- 
visor’s manual showing all the job 
steps of the procedure along with 
other information pertaining to ma- 
chines, personnel, and clerical op- 
erations provides an easy manner 
for controlling, evaluating, and 
scheduling the department. Flow 


charts are a basic need of these 
procedures as they give a quick, easy 
view of how each job is handled, 


Third Group 


The third group of people we must 
concern ourselves with in preparing 
procedure manuals is the operators. 
Operator’s manuals are of vital im- 
portance to the efficiency of machine 
departments as they are the specific 
instructions by which all the work 
is performed. These manuals should 
give all the details of each job step, 
both for machine functions and for 
clerical functions. Individual job 
instruction sheets for each step are 
the most practical, with the use of 
preestablished forms for each type 
machine and a general one for cleri- 
cal functions. 

These sheets can be made so as to 
contain a facsimile of the plug board 
of the less complex machines, and 
complete layouts and program in- 
struction for the more complicated 
ones. Simple outlines designed on 
the face of each machine instruction 
sheet makes essay instructions, which 
are often misinterpreted, unneces- 
sary. These instruction sheets can 
be easily bound in a press board 
binder or notebook and any sheet or 
group of sheets easily replaced or 
deleted as changes occur. 


Operators like this type procedure. 
It is thorough, helps them to pro- 
duce accurate work, does away with 
verbal instructions and fixes the 
responsibility of error when it does 
occur. Supervisors also gain from 
this type procedure. It gives them 
an insight as to where training and 
instructions are needed, is an ex- 
cellent medium for training new em- 
ployees and gives them time for other 
important duties due to the lack of 
required individual supervision. 


Effective 


The processing of a procedure can 
have a distinct effect on scheduling. 
Some of the pointers to consider in 
altering a procedure for better 
schedules are: 


a. Use several machines for a single 
step. 

b. Block sort. 

c. Gang punch, reproduce, mark 
sense and summary punch simultane- 
ously, 
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d. Summarize. periodically to reduce | 


card volume. 

e. Use presorting. 

f. Change sorting sequence to use 
a previous major classiffication for 
a new minor class. 

g. Interpret cards later. 

h. Do collating on the sorter. 

i. Establish cut off dates. 

j. Perform work in batches of the 
proper size, 

k. Use special devices. 

|. Standardize reports, card forms 
and plug boards. 

Process of. work in the tab room 
depends strongly on the type per- 
sonnel performing the work, which 
brings up the ever present problem 
of personnel selection and training. 

In considering the selection of new 
employees for IBM work, first con- 
sideration should always be given 
to personnel already within the 
organization. There are a number 
of reasons for my making this state- 
ment ! 


1. Employees already working for 
the company will usually be familiar 
with work to be processed. This is 
particularly true in the insurance 
world, with its technical terms and 
trade language to be considered. 


Learning machines and IBM lan-|° 


guage is rough enough—without 
adding the burden of learning the 
insurance world to it. 


Better Cooperation 


2. The IBM department will usually 
receive better cooperation from 
other departments if it is staffed 
with people who are already known 
to the employees of the other depart- 
ments. 


3. Employees who have been with 
the company a while have a greater 
sense of loyalty, and, when promoted 
to the machine room, will strive 
harder than an outsider to make 
good on the job. 


However, if outsiders are to be 
hired, there are several helpful 
points to consider. For instance, 
young people just out of high school 
or business college make excellent 
trainees. They are accustomed to 
studying, have the patience and time 
required to so-call, conquer the ma- 
chines, and are apt, eager, and am- 
bitious. Typists, billing clerks, 
comptometer operators, etc., usually 
make good key punch operators 

{Continued on the next page) 





Plover Bond 
makes policies 


and letterheads 
visibly better 

or a few cents 
more a day 


When the impressive appearance of PLOVER BOND is so 
inexpensive, there’s no need to put up with ordinary paper 
for your company’s letterheads and policies. 


Deliberately formulated and processed to achieve func- 
tional beauty, PLOVER Bonp is bathed in filtered, washed, 
heated and precisely metered air as it floats through the 
massive dryer. Here, its exclusive, distinguished Qualitex 
finish is imparted. 








For sharper, cleaner printed 
and typewritten impressions, 
PLOVER Bonn is continuously 
scanned in production by the 
AccuRay. This atomic-age in- 
strument assures uniformity 
of paper weight and thickness 
never before possible. 


PLOVER Bonp is available 
in white wove in light 
cockle, full cockle and pol- 
icy finishes; in white and 
ivory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. 
Ask your PLOvER BoNnpD 
distributor for free sample 
book, or write WHITING- 
PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, 
11 WHITING Roap, 
STEVENS Point, WIs- 
CONSIN. 
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Machine Time—Continued 


while an accounting background is 
desirable for a tab operator. In any 
case, the applicants should be given 
an aptitude test—one put out by 
IBM compiled specifically for such 
employees or the ones in current use 
by the personnel department. These 
tests are excellent guides in deter- 
mining the quickness of thought and 
the mechanical ability of applicants. 

One other rather important guide 
to follow in hiring people for a ma- 
chine room might be termed as— 
just plain common sense. Take the 
applicant for a brief tour of the tab 
room, point out a few facts about 
the machines and watch their reac- 
tions. If they are mechanically in- 
clined, they will ask questions per- 
taining to the machines—if not, they 
will probably ask how much time 
do you have for coffee breaks. This 
viewpoint you cannot gain by inter- 
viewing over a desk—so make your 
interview a lab test and watch the 
results. 


Fundamental Principles 


New personnel should first be in- 
structed with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of punched card accounting 
before beginning machine instruc- 
tion. This is important because it is 
much easier for a trainee to learn 
the operation of a machine if he 
knows the functions of that machine. 
Next, he should be fully instructed 
in the machine or machines which he 
is to study. There are IBM training 
programs, and most offices take ad- 
vantage of these facilities. However, 
in every case there is a certain de- 
gree of instruction which must be 
done on the job. Machine personnel 
have a right to know and understand 
the purpose and scope of the job to 
be performed and the operating prin- 
ciples. Use the why—who—where 
—when—how method for this. 
Why must we do this job? 

Who is it for? 

Where is it going from here? 
When must I do it? 

How may I accomplish it? 

Often, it is advisable, particularly 
in large companies, to form a perma- 
nent training program, with some 
well trained person within the or- 
ganization as the instructor. A 
weekly schooling program, or, per- 
haps a school every three months 
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SELLING AID 


Visual selling aids in rectanaular and tri- 
angular form, correlated to one another by 
color. This device by Visaids Company sup- 
plements the agent's sales talk by graphically 
and pictorially showing the prospect his 
needs. Fit into a pocket kit 4!/2 x 7 x '/4" in 
size. 





could easily be designed. The super- 
visor should keep constant watch on 
personnel changes so that future 
requirements can be met without 
complications to the work schedule. 
A training program should be 
planned—not just happen, and this 
will achieve greater efficiency 
through better employees, who with 
adequate procedures, will create 
effective processing of work within 
the tab room. 

So, with the control of source 
documents, a workable time sched- 
ule, and proper processing of work, 
a program of evaluation and im- 
provement will formulate, and ma- 
chine time will automatically be 
utilized to its fullest extent. 


ATTENTION-GETTER 


Money FRAMES filled with U. S. 
currency can add spark and interest 
when used in conjunction with signs 
in a convention booth to effectively 
tell the profit or savings story for a 
product line or a service. 

Additional interest can be secured 
if awards are offered to those com- 
ing closest to guessing the correct 
totals represented in each frame, 
suggests Convention Arousers, Inc. 

Hundreds of dollars are repre- 
sented in three different size frames 
which can be rented as a set or indi- 
vidually, for one to five day periods. 
Fully protected in a shipping case 
and insured in transit. 


LETTER COSTS WAY UP 


THE cost of a machine-dictated let- 
ter has risen 18% in five years from 
$1 to $1.18, a recent letter cost 
survey conducted by the Kemper 
Insurance Group has disclosed. This 
increase is almost three times the 
6.6% rise in the cost of living index 
in the same period. 

The composition of the $1.18 cost 
disclosed in the survey is: transcrib- 
ing $.88, dictator’s time $.21, mail- 
ing $.05 and filing $.04. 

Some suggestions made by A. M. 
Weinrich, head of the group’s file 
and transcribing departments, to cut 
the cost of correspondence while ex- 
periencing more effective communi- 
cation are: 

1. Telephone instead of write. 

2. Handwrite short messages. Send 
extra copy for answer, if requested. 
3. Use a dictating machine rather 
than a stenographer. 

4. Prepare well-written form letters 
rather than individual messages. 

5. Use guide letters for recurring 
situations. These can be machine 


prepared and individualized with 
fill-ins on automatic typewriters. 
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FILE-A-SIST 


CONSTRUCTED of  twenty-gauge 
steel, File-A-Sist, by Sengbusch 
Company, helps speed up filing by 
keeping both letter and legal size 
papers neat and at finger-tip posi- 
tion. Measuring 914” x 121%", it is 
built at an angle, so that the bottom 
is slanted, preventing papers from 
slipping off the open side. Hooks 
on any vertical file drawer—left or 
right side. Available in gray, green, 
desert tan and mist green baked 
enamel finish. 
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News 


IBM 7Q5— BROADENING THE SCOPE OF INSURANCE SERVICE... 


Raha ee 
— 


The Equitable 
Story... 


PRODUCTION—IN JUST 2 WEEKS! 


Just two weeks after Equitable in- 
stalled its IBM 705 electronic data 
processing system, the 705 was at 
work calculating policyholders’ div- 
idends. This achievement, the result 
of very careful planning, was an im- 
portant step towards Equitable’s 
goal of an integrated data process- 
ing system based on the 705. 

In addition, Equitable, with its 
705 system, has the means to gain 
better and more prompt data for 


Data Processing + Electric Typewriters « Time Equipment « Military Products 


management control, and it has al- 
ready taken advantage of its im- 
proved research facilities. The 705 
has opened new horizons for em- 
ployees, new possibilities for service 
to policyholders and field personnel. 
Outright purchase of the Central 
Processing Unit and certain related 
parts of the 705 was made just 10 
weeks after the original installation. 

To discover how your company 
can achieve these benefits... get the 


whole IBM 705 story now. Learn 
about 705’s speed in actual produc- 
tion, and the accuracy that means 
parallel procedures are dropped 
sooner. Call your IBM representa- 
tive or write: LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT A57, International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

You are cordially invited to see 
the IBM 705 and data processing 
facilities at Equitable. 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 


A NEW DINENSION: continuous, high-speed copying 
fast...clean...versatile...economical 


Some of the nation’s leading insurance companies are 
capitalizing today on the unique features of xerography— 
the fast, dry, electrostatic copying process. 

Its speed, accuracy, cleanliness, and economy have 
made it the work-horse of paperwork duplicating opera- 
tions. Not the least of xerography’s attributes is its ever 
expanding versatility which has now evolved a dramatic 
new dimension—the continuous copying of documents 
either from the original or from roll microfilm. 

The Haloid’ Company’s new Copyflo® Continuous 
Printer is a special boon to insurance companies who have 
need for volume copying, particularly of the type where 
additional copies are wanted of hundreds—or thousands 

of different items. 

For them, the Copyflo Continuous Printer will turn out 
beautifully clear, right-reading prints as sharp as the 
original, on a continuous roll of plain, unsensitized paper 
at the rate of 20 feet per minute. 

The opaque-head model of the Copyflo Printer will ac- 
cept original documents as wide as 24 inches and of any 
length, and will enlarge or reduce 46% to 200% toa 
maximum width of 11 inches, any length. 

Microfilm models will enlarge from either positive or 


negative roll film, 16mm or 35mm, to a maximum print 
width of 11 inches. 

A third model combines features of the microfilm and 
opaque head units. 

The versatile, automatic Copyflo Continuous Printer 
provides prints of anything written, typed, printed or 
drawn, quickly and economically. 

Photo-exact prints of policy applications, medical forms, 
claims, history record cards, correspondence, titles, ab- 
stracts, contracts, reports and other paperwork may be 
made on ordinary unsensitized paper or card stock. No 
liquid chemicals or water are used. Operates in daylight. 

It will pay you to investigate the many advantages of 
this new continuous printer. The Haloid Company, 5/7- 
152X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New York. Branch 
offices in principal U.S. cities and Toronto. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Development principle is shown here as 
image in toner is being formed from latent 


electrostatic image. 


Bristles of brush are 


made from iron particles. 


Electrostatic Reproduction 


HE VORACIOUS APPETITE Of in- 

dustry, office systems, and 
government for paper work has be- 
come almost insatiable since the war. 
There has, likewise, been a revolu- 
tionary change in the uses to which 
photographic and related duplicating 
materials have been used in industry 
and government. At the end of the 
war, conventional photographic and 
offset printing methods, along with 
diazotype and blueprinting, were 
consumed in quantities never 
dreamed of prior to the war, but in 
the post-war period, there has been 
a still greater expansion in these 
more or less conventional fields. 


New Techniques 


More surprising even than this, 
however, is the mushrooming of new 
methods, which in this short post- 
war period are already taken for 
granted, but which are still quite 
new in their technology. The most 
promising of these are auto-positive 
type photographic emulsions, along 
with Thermofax, photographic trans- 
fer materials, “smoke-printing,” 
heat-developing materials, photo- 
magnetic recording materials, and 
so forth. These all represent new 
techniques being made available for 
visual communication purposes. 


For September, 1957 


One of the newest of these tech- 
niques is Reprofax. This is the trade 
name coined by Reproduction Prod- 


. ucts Company applying to an elec- 


trostatic duplicating process. While 
still in the development stage, with 
commercial equipment still unob- 
tainable except on an experimental 
basis, the technique of the process is 
sufficiently far advanced to indicate 
a terrific potential as a visual com- 
munication medium. It might be 
mentioned, at this point, that there 
is a direct relationship between 
Xerox and Reprofax. Radio Cor- 
poration of America is actually 
responsible for developing the elec- 
trostatic process called Reprofax. 
R. C. A. has licensed several firms 
in the field of visual communications 
to proceed with perfecting and ex- 
ploiting the process. 

The basic premise on which the 
process is founded is the fact that 
certain materials have photo-conduc- 
tive properties. This means that 
these materials, applied with an elec- 
trical charge, will hold the charge 
until light strikes the material, caus- 
ing the charge of electricity to be 
conducted off. The practical applica- 
tion of this process is accomplished 
by coating a layer of zinc oxide in 
a plastic binder upon a suitable sup- 
port. This layer, which has no 


photographic properties at all in this 
form, is now rendered light-sensitive 
by placing on its surface an electro- 
static charge with a piece of equip- 
ment known as a Corona discharge 
(Continued on the next page) 


Materials up to 2 feet wide can be "sen- 
sitized" for exposure, development. 


Single control needed for lens type machine, 
which enlarges or reduces. 
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Hectrostatic Reproduction—Cont. 


unit. What this really amounts to 
is that, a high voltage on very fine 
wires or points so arranged that they 
will tend to spray this charge onto 
the coated paper beneath it. 

Once charged, the paper is sensi- 
tive to light. It is, in fact, character- 
istic of these materials that once 
charged, their __ light-sensitivity 
greatly excels that of diazotype or 
blueprint materials, so that it is ad- 
visable to work with them under 
yellow light. The contact type prod- 
ucts, so called because the original 
to be copied is placed in contact with 
it, rather than by a projection 
method, can actually be used in a 
brightly-lighted room, just so long 
as the light is yellow or some other 
wave-length to which the paper is 
not sensitive. It is an interesting and 
useful property of these papers that 
they can be dye-sensitized similarly 
to photographic materials. By dye- 
sensitizing the papers, they can be 
made much faster than a contact 
type, which in turn permits projec- 
tion or enlarging type printing. In 
using these dye-sensitized papers, it 
is necessary to work with them in 
a standard type dark room illumina- 
tion of the red safe-light type. 


Any Conventional Original 


With the paper charged, as de- 
scribed above, now being light-sensi- 
tive, it can be exposed under any 
conventional type of original in the 
knowledge that, where the exposing 
light strikes the paper, the charge 
will leak away and a positive latent 
image of an electrostatic charge re- 
main on the surface. The develop- 
ment, or completion, of the repro- 
duction is quickly and _ easily 
developed by simply applying a so- 
called toner powder, which basically 
is a colored resin of opposite charge, 
to the charge existing on the paper. 
This powder can be dusted on the 
surface of the sheet, or brushed on, 
by using an ingenious magnetic 
brush. The bristles of this brush 
are actually very fine particles of 
iron. Immediately upon applying 
this toner powder, the image on the 
paper becomes readily visible. 

At this point, however, the only 
bond between the image and the 
paper carrier is the difference in 
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ONE-TIME CARBON 


One-time carbon sets, being offered by 
Letterex Corporation, are said to increase 
convenience and efficiency in correspond- 
ence. In order to prove this, the company 
is making available a test quantity of their 
product to any business office which will, 
in turn, release for publication the results of 
such tests. 





charge between the image left after 
exposure and the toner powder. To 
permanize the print, it now has to be 
fixed, which again is simply and 
easily done by applying heat or sol- 
vent vapors. The finished print, 
literally indestructible as far as the 
image goes, is positive in nature and 
of excellent image or line density. 
We now have a finished print that 
is ready for use under the most try- 
ing of conditions. All of the areas 
of this print not covered by lines, 
characters, or pictorial matter are 
now the same as at the start of the 
procedure, and as a result, it may 
now be recharged, re-exposed, and 
redeveloped as many times as nec- 
essary to add new material to the 
print. This, of course, has one draw- 
back in connection with reproducing 
material of legal significance, since, 
of course, data could be added that 
would alter the original, which it 
was supposed to have duplicated. 


Eliminates Waste 


There is, on the other hand, a 
distinct advantage to this ability of 
the process, since, after exposure 
and development, if it becomes ap- 
parent that the exposure of the print 
was incorrect, or if a portion of the 
print were desired removed, it is 
simple to accomplish by exposing the 
entire surface, or any portion of it, 
to light and then brushing off the 
toner on the whole print, or on any 
areas that were desired. This has 
the advantage of literally eliminating 
waste from improperly exposed 


prints. In other words, the print 
can be re-exposed from an original 
until a completely satisfactory result 
is obtained. 

Unlike most of the other types of 
reproduction materials, the technol- 
ogy of this particular process be- 
comes a little more intricate and 
complicated because of the fact that 
an organic solvent system must be 
used to apply the coating to the 
paper, instead of using water as the 
solvent, as in the case of most other 
processes. This characteristic intro- 
duces a cost factor that makes it 
questionable, at least for the present, 
that the electrostatic process can be 
produced economically enough to 
compete, price-wise, with diazotype 
and blueprint materials, for example. 
However, as production increases, 
and techniques improve, it is entirely 
feasible that the production cost will 
move downward. 


Negative Toner 


By using -a so-called negative 
toner, and modifying the electrical 
characteristics existing during de- 
velopment, it is possible to produce 
a negative image from the same 
process, which, of course, introduces 
a new range“of versatility. 

If a comparison were to be made 

between this process and others 
which are familiar, it would reveal 
that Reprofax is the first of the dry 
materials which creates a product 
that permits not only contact print- 
ing, but also enlargement or reduc- 
tion. While this new process is 
similar to Xerox in various respects, 
there are these main differences : 
(1) With Reprofax, there is no 
limitation on print size, as is the 
case with Xerox; 
(2) The Xerox process uses a 
selenium-coated plate from which it 
is necessary to transfer the toner 
image from the plate to the carrying 
backing by means of a second charg- 
ing operation. 

In the Reprofax process, the light- 
sensitive material itself becomes the 
final print, and the only size limita- 
tion is the width of the coated mate- 
rial available, and the size of the 
equipment in which it is to be proc- 
essed, which, for all practical*pur- 
poses, is relatively unlimited: There 
is no problem of shelf-life, since there 
is no light-sensitivity to the material 
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until it has been charged immediately 
before use, 

Even after charging, it is not nec- 
essary to immediately expose and 
process the paper, because it is not 
so critical but what there is adequate 
time for any normal delay that might 
be encountered. Due to the fact that 
the toners used for development are 
extremely wide by nature, it is pos- 
sible to get a complete range of colors 
especially valuable, in the arts and 
display fields. ‘Tinsel, flock, and 
glitter are a few of these new mate- 
rials that, added to a range of colors, 
offer exciting possibilities. 

Furthermore, by using specially 
matched pigments, natural color 
photographs are possible. There are, 
of course, some limitations to the 
process, and extreme conditions of 
low or high humidity will effect the 
photographic characteristics of this 
process, since it will vary the rate 
of conductivity and charging. Cer- 
tain insulating materials, as well as 
varying degress of conductive bases, 
may be charged by the use of what 
is called a double Corona. It is 
further possible to control the ratio 
between the slight background tint 
and the maximum density by the 
application of a brush potential dur- 
ing the development operation, 


There are many applications for 
the process. In addition to the office 
and engineering fields, industrial 
X-ray and the recording of Oscillo- 
graph traces offer the most obvious 
possibilities. Various electronic data 
recorders are being tied in with 
development work. Microfilm en- 
largements can be made continuously 
at speeds up to thirty feet per minute, 
and the preparation of transparen- 
cies, or lantern slides, of photo-en- 
graving plates, or printed circuits, 
are all made possible by various 
modifications of this method. 


Lithomasters Possible 


Out of the laboratory, and into 
the commercial acceptance stage, is 
the preparation of lithomasters by 
this process. Paper-backed litho- 
graphic plates for short-run appli- 
cations up to one thousand copies 
can readily be prepared by either 
contact or projection methods. 

Almost everyone is familiar with 
the term photostat. The two types of 
equipment available for producing 
photo-copies of this nature are the 
For September. 1957 


Photostat machine and the Recti- 
graph machine. Prototype equip- 
ment resembling these machines has 
been produced which utilizes the 
Reprofax principle to expose copy 
in the conventional way, but the 
light-sensitive material, instead of 
photo-copy paper, is Reprofax 
paper, and the processing involves 
no solutions of any kind. While 
there are refinements necessary to 
make the existing prototype machine 
commercially acceptable, it does 
adequately demonstrate the applica- 
tion in this field and the potential 
possibilities, 

A prototype charging unit has also 
been developed. This equipment 
handles sheets up to two feet wide 
and will charge them in a continu- 
ous fashion so that larger sizes, such 
as lithographic plates, and including 
those, may be processed continu- 
ously. The military implications in 
this type of duplication are especially 
interesting. 

While all the facts presented here 
point to the imminent possibility and 
availability of Reprofax, at this time, 
neither equipment or product are 
available. The process does, how- 


_ ever, point up the fact that the visual 


communications industry not only 
now has new tools in use, but many 
new developments around the corner. 
Among other processes in the offing 
are Chem-o-graph, which is related 
to the spirit duplicating process, and 
Kalvar, which is a heat-developing 
process. Facsimile recording, photo- 
magnetic recording and “smoke- 
printing” (which is also known as 
onset printing) are others. 

New as these things are, another 
decade may find them simply the 
fore-runners of still newer and sim- 
pler techniques in the field of visual 
communications. The ever-increas- 
ing demands of industry, govern- 
ment, and international relations for 
faster, simpler visual communica- 
tions, in ever-increasing volume, in- 
sure development in this field at 
an ever-accelerated pace. As time is 
measured, it is just a quick indrawn 
breath to go back to the beginnings 
of our own nation, typified by the 
quill pen and parchment and the 
hand-written word. This was prac- 
tically the sole existing tool of visual 
communications then. Though short 
in time, it is a far cry from those 
simple mediums to our present mul- 
tiple methods. 
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Desk Fountain Pen Set 
Comfortable writing efficiency at a low price. 
New smart design fashioned from lustrous 
black plastic. Fast-filling, double action 
barrel keeps pen always ready for use. 
Unique, attractively designed, weighted 
base. Tredin screw-in feed and point 
makes points instantly replaceable. 
Lists at only $3.55 with stainless steel 
point — $3.95 with 
alloy-tipped point. 


DE-200 
DESK SET 





For Public Use... 
Chained to Stop Theft 


Has all the top features of the DEPEND- 
ABLE set above plus a 24-inch bead 
chain attaching the penholder to the 
base, thus guarding against willful or 
thoughtless appropriation of the pen. 
It’s the ideal writing equipment for 
insurance and other financial insti- 
tutions. Extensively used in hotels, 
motels, government offices, other 
public places. Simple, effective 
adhesive backing firmly 
holds base to desk 
or counter. Just 
$3.80 list price 
for stainless steel 
tipped point — 
$4.20 with alloy- 
tipped point. 


DE-1000 
PUBLIC DESK SET 





TREDIN Fudéucdual PEN POIN’ 


FOR EVERY WRITING REQUIREME?R 


UL, 


ALLOY-TIPPED § .75 


Visit or call your Stationery or Office Supply House Today! If not avail; 
locally, send for any Sengbusch Office Aid on” 30 Days FREE Trial. 
3197 Sengbusch Bk 


egluscle. Milwaukee 3, Wisc 


“OFFICE ESSENTIALS OF DISTINCTIO 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL COUPC 








® 
3197 Sengbusch Bk 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc 


Without Obligation, send us the items checked. After 
days trial, we will either return the item or send our remitta 


() DE-200 Desk Set......$3.55 (1) Adapto-Rack 

) DE-1000 Desk Set....$3.80 L] File-A-Sist .......... 

L) Sanitouch -..... $1.75 [) Cata-Rack ...... eal 
Sponge Cup... 1.50 [) Desk Tray (1) $ 
Ideal Moistene: (D Klearadesk ............ 
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Choose 
JACKSON 
DESKS 


for extra convenience 


Gracefully beautiful in style, 
Jackson Desks offer extras in 
convenience and comfort in- 
herent in their design and con- 
struction . . . features usually 
found only in office furniture 
selling for much more. 


% AMPLE FOOT ROOM 


— The conven- 


ience of added 
foot room is pro- 
vided by the 
, sleek and grace- 
ful design of ta- 
pered leg styling 
; assuring greater 
comfort for the user. 


% ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT 


The brass glides on each 
foot provide the comfort 
of desk height adjustment 
from 29” to 30”. 


*% DRAWERS WON’T STICK 
All drawers are 


\> chemically _ treated 


et 
cot 
——— 
-y . 


ger? to prevent shrinking 

and swelling. Dove- 

tailed, front and back, with custom 
machining for smooth surfaces. 


*% EASY TO CLEAN UNDER 
DESK 

The tapered legs 
give easier ac- 
cess for cleaning 
under = _— 
All desks have 
8-ply panels, i 
framed with 

protective rails, ample protection 
against damage during floor clean- 


JASPER 


OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 


Jasper, Indiana 


y] 





UNREALISTIC 
DISCRIMINATION 


IN NEW YORK CITy, men and women 
office workers in their mid-thirties 
seeking jobs face unrealistic dis- 
crimination because of their age, 
according to a recent survey of the 
Office Executives Association. Based 
on replies from one hundred twenty- 
one different companies of all sizes 
and types, the survey reveals that 
business has set arbitrary age limits 
for the hiring of office workers, yet 
has repudiated all the reasons 
normally given for such a policy. 

The survey shows that men first 
feel hiring resistance due to age at 
30. By the time a man reaches 50, 
more than 42% of the companies 
are barred to him. This, despite 
the fact that nearly 57% of the com- 
panies queried agree that he is still 
within the bounds of the age range 
of his greatest productivity. 

Women fare only slightly better 
during their 30’s, with age first play- 
ing a definite factor at about 35. 
By 45, though, nearly one out of 
every four companies consider her 
too old to hire. At 50, a woman has 
passed the maximum hiring age for 
about 56% of the companies. 

The most startling point was in 
the types of jobs offered to these so- 
called older workers. In most cases, 
the survey showed that jobs were 
rarely ones which would take ad- 
vantage of the probable knowledge 
and experience of these people. Gen- 
erally, they were menial, in low 
salary categories and required little 
or no skill—particularly for men. 
The salaries for the three most often 
mentioned jobs ranged from $47 
per week to $50 per week, for men. 
For women, the survey revealed jobs 
in the $50 to $73 per week bracket. 

When questioned on matters of 
turnover, absenteeism and relation- 
ship with younger workers, respond- 
ents to the survey showed almost 
unanimous repudiation of the alleged 
reasons for not hiring older work- 
ers. In fact, many pointed out that 
older workers are actually far more 
reliable, are better workers, and have 
better attendance records than their 
younger counterparts. 

The survey also showed that most 
businessmen feel that hiring older 
workers does not incréase the cost 
of doing business through increased 


benefits costs. In some cases, it was 
pointed out that the simple waiving 
of pension rights removes any pos- 
sible increase in that area. Many also 
indicated that the better attendance 
and greater productivity of the older 
worker offsets any additional side 
costs, 

In view of the critical clerical 
shortage and the repudiation of the 
common reasons against hiring older 
people, the survey indicated that the 
additional ten to fifteen years of 
working age before retirement is 
being wasted through unrealistic 
hiring policies based on arbitrary 
age limits, 


HAND CLEANER 


A NEW WATERLESS TYPE hand 
cleaner, manufactured by Rubber- 
Seal Products Company, is said to 
easily and quickly remove printer's 
and duplicating process inks, tar, 
grease, graphite and most industrial 
soil, 

When applied beforehand it forms 
a protective coating and will not 
harm the skin. When applied to a 
stained fabric area before laundering, 
the spot or stain will “come out in 
the wash.” It is also suitable for 
cleaning linoleum desk tops, solid 
plastic coverings of all types, leather, 
etc. Available in five ounce tubes, 
sixteen ounce jars, or in bulk. 
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The exciting 
design in 
office furniture 


is being done 


with wood 


Businessmen who want their 9 to 5 surroundings 
as livable as their homes welcome today’s 

designs in warm, quiet wood. And executives 
who are aware of employee reactions are 

using wood’s ingrained individuality to promote 
efficiency, morale and public relations 

in the general office. Whether replacing old desks 
and chairs, or equipping new space, let your 
office furniture dealer demonstrate why it’s 
“better business to do it with friendly wood.” 


FREE: Helpful new 36-page booklet, “Office 


Manning and Layout,” yours for the asking. 


BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 


oop OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 Eleventh St., N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 


In the interest of better use of wood office furniture the following 
companies have contributed to the preparation of this message: 
Alma Desk Co., High Point, N. C. - Boling Chair Co., Siler City, 
N. C. - Gregson Manufacturing Co., Liberty, N. C. - Hoosier Desk 
Co., Jasper, Ind. - Imperial Desk Co., Evansville, Ind. - Indiana 
Chair Co., Jasper, Ind. - Indiana Desk Co., Jasper, Ind. - Jasper 
Chair Co., Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Desk Co., Jasper, Ind. - Jasper 
Office Furniture Co., Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Seating Co., Jasper, 
Ind. - The Leopold Co., Burlington, Iowa - The B. L. Marble 
Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio - Myrtle Desk Co., High Point, N. C., 
Nucraft Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. - The Taylor Chair 
Co., Bedford, Ohio - Thomas Furniture Co., High Point, N. C. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY! 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 106. 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 


4. Metal 26. 


5. Micro 27. 


144. Mobile Storage Systems 28. 


142. Open Shelf Files 29. 
136. 

6. Portable 
30. 
7. Rotary ss 
8. Stencil : 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 32 
10. Wooden 33. 


34. 
FILING SUPPLIES 4B 


129. Cards 139. 
11. Fasteners 36 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 38 
14. Supports 105. 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 39. 
15. Adding 40. 
16. Billing 4\. 
17. Bookkeeping 42. 


18. Calculating 43. 
109. Payroll 44. 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 45. 

19. Tabulating 46. 


47. 
MACHINES, MAILING 48 


20. Dating Stamps 49 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 50. 
24. Postal Scales 5I. 


143. 
118. Sorters 52. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 


. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 


. Chairs 

. Costumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 


. Ledger 
. Photocopying 


Thin (Copy) 


102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. 


Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
148. Signs 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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OF PENSION FUNDING 


Here’s a completely new 

approach to the problem of 
meeting Pension and Profit-Sharing 
needs...a pension funding plan 
that will do more for the 

employer and employees... 


AT LOWER COST 


This National Life Plan offers an entirely new concept, repre- 
senting a far-reaching forward step in the entire field of Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans. 


Its flexibility and adaptability make it ideally suited to be tailored 
to special requirements. 

This is an insured plan with benefits absolutely fixed and 
guaranteed. 


It offers important advantages over conventional Pension Funding 
and Profit-Sharing methods. In many circumstances, it will be 
just as effective in deferred compensation plans. 


IT IS A LOW-COST PLAN 











For Complete Details Write or Phone Your 
Nearest National Life General Agent 


National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER fo" gaa VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850 &~~‘h-% 3) PURELY MUTUAL 
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CLU Questions—from page 31 


cause of the wide diversification of 
assets owned by the various branches 
that are widely scattered geographi- 
cally. 

In the United States at the pres- 
ent time, however, the conservative 
policies and practices of the unit 
banking system and the close super- 
vision provided by the banking au- 
thorities provide the unit banking 
system with adequate safety. If 
branch banking in the United States 


operated on a nationwide basis as 
in England and Canada the argu- 
ment relative to diversification of in- 
vestments would have some merit. 
However, branch banking in the 
United States is almost exclusively 
confined to the same city in which 
the parent bank is located. There- 
fore, each of the branches is sub- 
jected to approximately the same in- 
dustrial and economic hazards. A 
business depression would affect each 
of the branches in approximately the 
same way. 





This “Star of the North” 
insignia marks the fastest grow- 
A ing mutual company ... a 


PLACE 
IN 
THE 


SUN 


company which has developed 
the plans and the tools to put a 
new man into production fast 
. . . keep him growing year 
after year. 


This coupled with a higher-pay 
incentive contract, based upon 
persistency fees, which guar- 
antees greater return to the 
man who writes quality busi- 
ness. 


These are the reasons why 
many a career underwriter has 
found his “place in the sun” 
See 


STAR OF 
THE NORTH 


a 
















The Agent-Minded .. . 


MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


VICTORY SQUARE—ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








The close relationship existing be- 
tween the various offices increases 
the mobility of bank funds and there- 
fore makes their transfer easy. This 
argument, like the first, would have 
the greatest merit in the case of a 
branch banking system organized 
on a nationwide basis. A branch of 
a large bank could be established 
with safety in a new area whose 
population and commercial activity 
would not justify the existence of 
a unit bank. Funds could be moved 
back and forth between the new 
branch and the larger offices in ac- 
cordance with the need of the local 
community. A large multiple office 
banking system could afford more 
readily to pay for capable manage- 
ment and thus develop a more effi- 
cient organization. The larger scale 
of operations makes possible the 
spreading of overhead costs among 
the larger number of units to achieve 
operating economies. To a certain 
extent, the branch banking system 
may facilitate the training of man- 
agement personnel as younger men 
work up through the minor posi- 
tions in the branches. After ex- 
periencing this training period, the 
better personnel can be selected to 
fill the administrative positions. in 
the home office. The larger organi- 
zation also permits greater op- 
portunities for specialization of man- 
agement. These specialists will make 
their services available to the whole 
organization. Finally, because of 
the increased lending power of a 
large multiple office banking system 
it can grant larger lines of credit to 
business firms. 


QUESTION 3 


Discuss, from the standpoint 
of the individual saver, (1) 
credit unions, (2) savings banks, 
(3) mutual funds, and (4) life 
insurance companies, with re- 
spect to 

(a) the comparative rate of 
return on his savings; 

(b) the liquidity of his sav- 
ings; and 

(c) the safety of his savings. 
Answer to Question 3 

(a) The individual saver joins a 
credit union by buying a share or 
shares of stock. Dividends paid by 
credit unions vary somewhat, but in 
general are relatively high compared 
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to the yield on savings on deposit 
with savings banks and life insur- 
ance companies. 

Although a depositor in a mutual 
savings bank will usually receive a 
higher rate of return on his savings 
than in the savings department of a 
commercial bank, savings banks do 
not in general yield as high a rate 
of return as credit unions, mutual 
funds or life insurance companies. 

The return to an investor in mu- 
tual fund shares is composed of the 
current earnings from the assets 
held by the fund and capital gains 
realized by the sale of previously ac- 
quired assets. In recent years the 
yield to the investor from mutual 
funds has been relatively high for 
those particular funds which have in- 
vested extensively in equity shares 
which have produced substantial 
capital gains as well as dividend 
gains. Since this current high yield 
depends on capital gains as well as 
on dividends from equity share in- 
vestments, there is some question 
whether the current high rate can be 
expected to continue indefinitely. 

The return to the life insurance 
policyholder on the savings portion 


of his premium is relatively high . 


compared to mutual savings banks. 
It should be emphasized that a por- 
tion of a life insurance premium is 
devoted to protection of the in- 
sured’s human life value while the 
remaining portion becomes the sav- 
ings element. None of the other 
three savings institutions performs 
this dual function. 


(b) Normally, the savings in- 
vested in credit unions are relatively 
liquid because credit unions follow 
the practice of repurchasing shares 
of their members on demand. How- 
ever, in the final analysis, the shares 
owned by the members are no more 
liquid than the assets owned by the 
credit unions. Individual depositors 
also may obtain their savings bank 
deposits normally upon demand. 
Depositors in mutual savings banks 
that are insured under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation are 
assured of liquidity even in a period 
of financial panic up to a maximum 
of $10,000 per account. The individ- 
ual who has invested his savings in 
mutual fund shares may liquidate 
these savings at any time at approxi- 
mately the market value of the un- 
derlying securities. The individual 
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Bob Rose tells you about opportunity 


“Put yourself in 
Occidental’s 


“The chance to build my own 
agency in a new area of opera- 
tion—that’s the opportunity Occi- 
dental gave me,” says Florida 
manager Robert L. Rose. “With 
a solid product like our new non- 
cancellable disability contract and 
the full support of a cooperative 
home office team, I’m happy to 
be in the Occidental management 
picture.” 


Write 'Cou Browne, Vice President i 


with Occidental 


OCCIDENTAL 
KLYe Srourance Company oF NorrH CAROLINA 


HOME OFFICE 


* RALEIGH 





who has invested his savings in life 
insurance may obtain the cash value 
through a policy loan at a guaranteed 
rate of interest or by surrendering 
the policy at any time. Although the 
policy may contain a delay clause, 
normally the policyowner may obtain 
the cash value upon deinand. 

(c) The savings of the individual 
are reasonably safe in a credit union, 
but there is no guarantee of safety 


nor are the savings insured. Most 
credit unions employ conservative 
policies and practices in making 
loans and in the final analysis these 
policies and practices determine the 
safety of the individual’s savings. 
Individual deposits in a savings 
bank, which is insured under 
F.D.I.C., are insured up to $10,000. 
Above that amount the safety of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Here’s Your 
Answer... 


In Fact, Answers 
By The Dozen for 
The Busy Executive 


A SOURCE THAT 
REALLY PAYS OFF! A 
COMPARATIVE STA- 
TISTICAL HISTORY 
OF: 


1. Fire & Casualty 
Business 

2. Stock Companies 

3. Mutual Companies 


4. Lloyds and Recip- 
rocals 
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Your Copy Is Available 
NOW—Order From: 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


the savings depends on the invest- 
ment practices of the bank. 

It is not possible to generalize con- 
cerning the safety of funds invested 
in mutual fund shares. Since the 
safety of the savings of the individ- 
ual depends upon the composition 
of the mutual fund investment port- 
folio, each mutual fund should be 
analyzed separately. Some mutual 
funds employ more conservative in- 
vestment practices than do others. 
Since the management of some mu- 
tual funds emphasizes current yield 
and capital gains, the safety of the 
investment portfolio may not be as 
high as that of the life insurance 
company, the credit union or the 
savings bank. 

The safety of the life insurance 
investment portfolio is high because 
of the high quality of the items in 
the investment portfolio and the em- 
phasis upon diversification of invest- 
ments by the portfolio managers. 
Life insurance investment officers 
have always given primary emphasis 
to the safety of the investment port- 
folio. 


QUESTION 4 


(a and b) “A” is the owner of 
100 shares of the 5% non-cumu- 
lative preferred stock of the XYZ 
Corporation. He has received an 
offer from the company to ex- 
change his stock for $10,000 face 
value of 5% debentures, due in 
1986. 

(1) Describe “A’s” legal re- 
lationship to the company if he 
accepts the offer. 

(2) Indicate the reason which 
probably motivated the corpora- 
tion to offer the exchange. 

(3) Would a life insurance 
company that owns $2,000,000 
of the first mortgage bonds of 
the XYZ Corporation have any 
reason to oppose the exchange? 
Explain. 

(c) Explain the significance 
to the investor of each of the fol- 
lowing features which may be 
made a part of a preferred stock 
issue: 

(1) cumulative, 

(2) participating, 

(3) convertible. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a and b) (1) If “A” accepts the 
offer of the “XYZ” Corporation to 
exchange his 5% non-cumulative 
preferred stock for 5% debenture 
bonds he changes his legal position 
from that of an owner to that of a 
creditor. As a creditor he acquires 
certain legal rights which he did not 
possess as a preferred stockholder. 
The failure of the “XYZ” Corpora- 
tion to pay the bond interest on the 
debentures in any year gives the 
bondholders the legal right to sue 
for payment of their debt claims. As 
a preferred stockholder “A” has no 
such right because dividends are 
payable at the discretion of the 
directors, and the board of directors 
need never declare and pay a divi- 
dend. Although a debenture bond 
issue is not secured by any specific 
assets of the “XYZ” Corporation, 
the issue will be secured by all assets 
which have not been specifically 
pledged to secure other outstanding 
debt. As a debenture bondholder, 
“A” would participate with all gen- 
eral creditors in case of liquidation 
after the proceeds of the sale of 
specific assets have been used to pay 
off the creditors who had a prior lien 
on those particular assets. As a pre- 
ferred stockholder his claim in 
liquidation would follow that of a 
general creditor. Thus, “A’s” posi- 
tion with respect to both the safety 
of principal and interest would be 
strengthened if he accepts the offer 
as compared to his present position 
as a preferred stockowner. 


(2) The primary reason which 
probably motivated the corporation 
to offer the exchange of the deben- 
ture bonds for the preferred stock 
was the tax advantage to the corpora- 
tion. Bond interest is deductible as 
a business expense for Federal in- 
come tax purposes in determining 
taxable income, but dividends, in- 
cluding preferred stock dividends, 
are not deductible as a business ex- 
pense. In recent years many corpora- 
tions have taken advantage of this 
favorable treatment of bond interest 
by persuading preferred stockhold- 
ers to exchange their shares for 
bonds. It is possible, of course, that 
the outstanding 5% non-cumulative 
preferred stock of the “XYZ” Cor- 
poration has some feature which the 
corporation management would like 
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to remove. For example, if the pre- 
ferred stock was either fully partici- 
pating with the common or if it was 
convertible into common stock, it 
would be to the advantage of the 
existing common stockholders to 
have the preferred stock converted 
into bonds. 


(3) A life insurance company 
that owns two million dollars of the 
first mortgage bonds of the “XYZ” 
Corporation might oppose the ex- 
change of the preferred stock for 
debenture bonds because the insur- 
ance company might object to hav- 
ing more debt added even though 
the new debt was junior to the first 
mortgage bonds. A default on the 
part of the “XYZ” Corporation in 
the payment of the interest on the 
debenture bonds would mean cor- 
porate insolvency. If a financial re- 
organization could not be worked 
out, liquidation would follow with 
probable loss in part, even to the 
first mortgage bondholders. This 
weakening of the first mortgage 
bondholders position would likely 
be reflected also in a lower market 
price for the issue which would re- 
duce the liquidity of the issue from 
the point of view of the insurance 
company. 


Finally, the insurance company 


generally likes to see the total bond 
interest of the debtor corporation 
earned two or three times. Increas- 
ing the total amount of fixed charges 
by substituting the debenture bonds 
for the preferred stock would re- 
duce the over-all fixed charge cover- 
age. This would weaken the invest- 
ment position of the first mortgage 
bonds. 


(c) (1) The cumulative feature 
in a preferred stock issue would be 
favorable to the investor because 
any dividends not paid on the pre- 
ferred stock in the current period 
accumulates and must be paid in the 
future before any dividend may be 
paid on any junior issues. 


(2) The participating feature in 
a preferred stock issue is favorable 
to the investor because it permits 
him to share in the distribution of 
earnings of the corporation beyond 
the stated dividend rate. If the pre- 
ferred stock is fully participating 
the investor will always receive as 
much in dividends in a given year 
as the common stockholders, and in 
a year of poor earnings the preferred 
stockholders may be the only one to 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


receive any dividend. Usually, how- 
ever, the extent of the participation 
of the preferred stockholders is lim- 
ited to a specified per cent. 

(3) The convertible feature in a 
preferred stock issue is favorable to 
the investor because it permits the 
owner of preferred stock to convert 
his stock at his discretion into some 
other security in the same corpora- 
tion, usually common stock. Thus, 
during the period of growth of a 
corporation, an investor can own 
a convertible preferred stock and 
enjoy regular dividend payments 
while the common stock is receiving 
none, and then when the corpora- 
tion is firmly established with proven 
earning power the investor can con- 
vert his preferred stock into com- 
mon and enjoy the larger dividends 
expected thereafter from the com- 
mon. 


QUESTION 5 


An industrial corporation has 
found it necessary to expand its 
facilities extensively during the 
last 10 years to meet the in- 
creased demand for its products 
and to avail itself of the op- 
portunities for profit. Through- 
out this 10-year period the direc- 
tors have financed the greater 
part of the company’s expansion 
program by retaining earnings 


and capitalizing them through an- 
nual stock dividends. Recently 
the directors have been consider- 
ing the merits of a stock split 
and the issuing of stock rights 
after the stock split. 

(a) In what ways is a stock 
split (1) similar to, and (2) dif- 
ferent from, a stock dividend? 

(b) Explain how this corpora- 
tion might use stock rights in- 
stead of stock dividends in financ- 
ing its expansion program. 

(c) Explain what effect the 
issuance of a stock dividend 
normally would have on (1) the 
book value, and (2) the market 
value, of the corporation’s stock. 

(d) What advantages would 
accrue to (1) the corporation, 
and (2) the stockholders, from 
an issuance of a stock dividend 
instead of a cash dividend? 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) (1 and 2) A stock split is 
similar to a stock dividend in that 
they both increase the number of 
shares of stock outstanding and re- 
duce earnings per share. A two 
for one stock split, for example, 
would increase the number of shares 
outstanding to the same extent as 
a one-hundred per cent stock divi- 
dend. The effect on the market 
price of the stock of a two for one 
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stock split would probably be little 
different from a one-hundred per 
cent stock dividend. 

The effect of the stock split on 
the corporation’s balance sheet, how- 
ever, would be different from the 
effect of the stock dividend. In the 
case of the stock split the par value 
or the stated value of the stock is 
split, but the increase in the number 
of shares of stock outstanding leaves 
the total capital stock account un- 
changed. In the case of the stock 
dividend the dividend is declared by 
reducing the amount of surplus and 
increasing the capital stock account 
by the same amount. Although the 
stock dividend does not change the 
total value of the capital structure 
in the corporation, there is a change 
in the individual items resulting 
from the reduction of surplus and the 
increase in the capital stock account. 
Whereas the board of directors by 
itself has authority to declare and 
pay a stock dividend, a stock split 
requires stockholder approval since 
it involves a change in the charter. 
If there is not enough authorized 
stock available for the declaration 
and payment of the stock dividend, 
stockholder approval may be neces- 
sary to increase the number of au- 
thorized shares. 

(b) Stock rights permit existing 
stockholders to. purchase additional 
shares of stock in the corporation 
pro rata to present holdings at a 
price usually somewhat below the 
current market price. The exercise 
of these stock rights will bring funds 
into the corporation. Since the 
declaration of a_ stock dividend 
merely capitalizes existing surplus, 
it does not bring in additional funds. 
Therefore, if a company needs addi- 
tional funds to meet immediate re- 
quirements, it would be more ap- 
propriate to use stock rights than 
a stock dividend. 

(c) (1) Total book value of the 
outstanding common stock of a cor- 
poration is the sum of the capital 
stock account, the earned and paid 
in surpluses, and any surplus re- 
serves, This total book value may be 
converted to a per share basis by 
dividing the former total by the num- 
ber of shares outstanding. Thus, the 
issuance of a stock dividend would 
have no effect on the total book 
value of the outstanding stock since 
the capital stock account is increased 
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by the same amount as surplus is 
reduced. On a per share basis, how- 
ever, the book value of a share 
would be reduced since the same 
aggregate net worth is divided by 
the larger number of shares of stock 
outstanding. 


(2) The effect of a stock divi- 
dend on the market price of a cor- 
poration’s stock is difficult to pre- 
dict. Other things remaining equal, 
the market price will depend on the 
size of the stock dividend and com- 
pany earnings. If the stock dividend 
is small and earnings per share re- 
main about the same and therefore 
the same cash dividend per share is 
anticipated, the market price of the 
stock will likely remain the same or 
perhaps advance slightly. On the 
other hand, if the stock dividend is 
large in proportion to the number 
of shares previously outstanding the 
market price per share will fall 
since investors would realize that 
the same earnings must now be 
divided among a much larger num- 
ber of shares. The aggregate mar- 
ket value of the stock might increase, 
however, since a substantial stock 
dividend would reduce the unit price 
per share on the market thus increas- 
ing the marketability of the lower 
price shares. This improved market- 
ability might so broaden the market 
as to produce a higher price per share 
than would otherwise be expected. 


(d) The issuance of a_ stock 
dividend instead of a cash dividend 
would permit the corporation to re- 
tain cash for operational or expan- 
sion purposes. The retention of this 
cash would improve the current 
ratio and working capital position 
of the firm. Second, a substantial 
stock dividend might reduce the mar- 
ket price per share and thus improve 
its marketability. Third, reinvesting 
earnings may permit the corporation 
to avoid raising additional capital 
through the sale of senior securities. 
This preserves a more conservative 
capital structure and strengthens the 
position of the existing bond issues 
with respect to both assets and earn- 
ings. Furthermore, the use of a 
stock dividend enables the corpora- 
tion to avoid the cost of marketing 
either an issue of bonds or stock and 
thus the stock dividend may be 
Viewed as economical financing. 


Finally, the issuance of a stock divi- 
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dend may provide favorable publicity 
for the corporation. 

(3) The issuance of a stock divi- 
dend instead of a cash dividend may 
produce a higher total market value 
for the stock since stock dividends 


_are often associated with growing 


companies ‘and the increased interest 
in the stock following the stock divi- 
dend may produce higher prices for 
the stock. Another advantage for 
the stockholder is the fact that the 
stock dividend is not taxable as in- 
come as a cash dividend would be. 
Moreover, if the stockholder sells the 
stock he has received as a stock divi- 
dend he is taxed only on that portion 
of the selling price which represents 
a capital gain. It may be an advan- 
tage to the stockowner to receive 
additional stock in the company in- 
stead of cash dividends if he is in- 
vesting his dividend income, since 
he avoids the problem of finding 
suitable alternative investment op- 
portunities. Finally, the broader base 
of stock ownership in the company 
may improve the marketability of 
the stock. 





BIG BROTHERS 


THE MASSACHUSETTS Mutual Life 
Insurance Company Agents Associa- 
tion has inaugurated a “Big Brother 
Program” to aid and encourage am- 
bitious, younger field representatives 
to qualify for membership in the 








Million Dollar Round Table. Of- 
ficers and executive committeemen 
of the agents’ organization believe 
that many of their associates can be 
motivated and helped to membership 
if an MDRT member takes a per- 
sonal interest in them and their 
efforts. 

A select group of the company’s 
174 life and qualifying MDRT mem- 
bers have been enlisted to spearhead 
the movement. Several of these men 
will be assigned to sponsor a fellow- 
agent in another city—correspond- 
ing with him, offering guidance, 
friendship, inspiration and_ sales 
ideas, in an effort to add the fellow- 
agent’s name to the 1957 list of mil- 
lion dollar producers. 

Beneficiaries of the Big Brother 
operation are proposed by their gen- 
eral agents as having the potential 
for million dollar production and “a 
reasonable chance” to achieve it dur- 
ing the current year. 


62%, MORE 


Depit AGENTS this year are selling 
considerably more ordinary life in- 
surance than they did last. A survey 
by the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association shows that dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1957, the 
weekly premium agency force of 
twenty-one combination companies 
sold 62% more ordinary than during 
the same period last year. 
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ood field men are made, not born! 


We have developed and are continually implementing for 
Berkshire’s career underwriters and field management a 
“track to run on” which is clear and straight in the direc- 
tion of success. 


Our sales training track was built with full understanding 
of the importance of knowledge and technical competence 
but places dramatic emphasis on the development of sales 
and self-organization skills. It is geared to the concept that 
the function of the field underwriter is to counsel and serve. 
It is implemented and expressed in Berkshire’s outstanding 
copyrighted sales tool, “Money When It’s Needed”. 


Our field management training program has also been care- 
fully planned to develop skills and techniques — in recruit- 
ing, selection, training and supervision. 


Believing this program to be second to none in its realis- 
tic approach to the requirements of the sales and field 
management jobs, we say that today 

Berkshire presents the greatest potential 

for personal growth in the industry! 
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THE PRESSING PROBLEM 


OF LARGE LOANS 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE 
President 
George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc. 
295 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


YEAR, a large insurance com- 
pany made a permanent first 
mortgage loan of $39,500,000 on a 
new Manhattan office building. “Ten 
or fifteen years ago a loan of such 
an amount would have been unima- 
ginable,” said the regional mortgage 
officer who processed the loan. 
Today, the need for such sums is 
becoming more and more accepted. 
But the sources who will earnestly 
consider applications on $1,000,000 
—plus mortgages are few and del- 
uged with business they cannot han- 
dle. What is the trouble? 
Tight money: In order to be able to 
grant as many applications as pos- 
sible and keep their solicitation and 
origination apparatus active, many 
companies have adopted an informal 
policy against loans of more than 
$1,000,000 or $1,500,000 for the 
time being. Even companies which 
are generally considered large-loan- 
minded bulk their portfolio in the 
$500,000 to $750,000 range. 


The Quota System 


The correspondent organization: 
Many companies have adopted a 
quota system authorizing a specific 
aggregate loan volume for each cor- 
respondent.’ The correspondent in 
turn must make as many smaller 
loans as possible so as to keep his 
sources of business operative. He 
also must give primary attention to 
the type of construction most com- 
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mon in his community. That is to 
say, a correspondent in a smaller 
community must make smaller loans 
in order to keep his place as a con- 
structive factor in the life of the 
community. 

The above two reasons are partly 
an outgrowth of the current credit 
market situation. But, even in nor- 
mal times, several considerations 
militate against commitments on 
large loans: 


-1. The percentage of assets rule. 


Many companies operate under a 
1%-of-total-assets ceiling which not 
only acts as a direct bar against 
loans exceeding that limit but also 
conditions the thinking of mortgage 
officers and finance committees 
against loans approaching the limit. 
2. Balancing the portfolio and dis- 
tributing the risk. Even assuming a 
proposed large loan to have more 
credit-worthiness than a number of 
smaller loans, the very size of large 
loans quickly ‘fills a portfolio share 
apportioned to its category and 
leaves no room for more. In addi- 
tion, somehow a feeling still prevails 
that investment type properties call- 
ing for larger amounts represent 
“risk” in a different sense than 
single-family homes or small tax- 
payer properties. “Let’s spread the 
risk,” it is thus asserted. 
3. Public relations. The view is held 
that insurance company mortgage 
activities ought to concentrate on the 
same public as its policy sales force. 
Since most policy sales are made to 
“the little man next door,” loans to 
him receive a degree of preference. 
No matter what individual qualms 
and hesitations may be entertained 


against large loans, the writer be- 
lieves that it is high time to lay them 
aside and take a fresh look at the 
picture. 

Firstly, trends of the past years 
have shown that the face amounts of 
mortgages are going up and up. In- 
flation and rising costs are not the 
full explanation. 


Larger Scale 


Our gross national product has 
doubled since the beginning of 
World War II. The needs and fa- 
cilities of-industry and business have 
expanded accordingly. Just to single 
out one particular field of construc- 
tion, 2,200 shopping centers—a con- 
cept not in existence before the end 
of World War II—have been con- 
structed.’ Regional centers require 
mortgage financing in amounts 


from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Large Loans—Continued large they have answered a real need regretted. Just as money always it is” 
and occupancy trends of completed finds the highest level consistent ever f 
Architects, builders and real es- projects have justified their position. with its yield, good projects always toa 
tate developers have responded to In the opinion of the writer, a_ find financing consistent with their prope 
this terrific upsurge of demand for point has now been reached where merit. We may thus be artificially to pr 
large-space projects by planning, de- just a few worthwhile projects too syphoning a gradually increasing down 
signing and building larger and many are having difficulty finding amount of good credit risks out of omy } 
larger accommodations. While some- necessary financing in the mortgage the mortgage market into the bond In 
times they may have gone overboard market with the only objection di- and stock market field. the w 
in anticipating demand that wasn’t rected against the project being the That would be a mistake. Since tive t 
there and adding expansiveness amount of the loan required. time immemorial, mortgages have vestir 
where it wasn’t necessary, by and Such a state of affairs is to be represented a high type of security finan¢ 
because in most instances they can sibilit 
be converted into a direct right of numb 
undivided ownership whenever an vestir 
emergency demands such action. It 
would therefore be a losing proposi- 
tion to let the large projects—fre- 
quently based on outstanding credit I | 
ratings—go over into the public plishe 
market while holding on to the lined 
smaller real estate ventures which 1. Ce 
would not be eligible for stock or merit 
bond financing in any event. be co 
its b; 
The Inherent Virtues ak 
Secondly, we cannot remind our- ie 
selves too often of the inherent ae 
virtues of large investment type ven 
properties. They have usually sur- Wasi 
vived rigid screening by the builder 
2 ; and t 
himself (who is normally well es- “mah 
tablished and knows his business), facto, 
a reputable architect and engineer, 3 
a mortgage banking firm and its 2. E. 
No one can discount the importance of sales. But, @ttorneys and appraisers. Large ee 
in true perspective, they are the means, not the loans have a tendency to emanate es 
end, of life insurance. Life insurance has survived i” high-class locations in the prime et 
as a great institution . . . not because of the num- real estate of metropolitan areas, ai : 
ber of policies written . . . but because of the thus reducing fears of property vor 
number of dreams it has helped bring true. If this value downturns and area declines. office 
is so, the agent, too, can expect to prosper only And current servicing is feasible at indus 
if he is guided by service rather than sales. It is a minimum of cost to the financing denti 
this concept we strive endlessly to implant in the organization. throt 
minds and hearts of those who represent us. We Thirdly, however, we must not with 
call it the “career attitude”. forget that times may come when and 
THE size and quality of projects receiv- the f 
ing an insurance company’s loan 
funds may play a much more im- 
e st ern L ife & g e nt portant jie then they do now. Then, 3.0 
I predict, mortgage officers will be leedi ; 
grateful for every single loan on an that 
eRe” trusted advisor! investment-type property which 1s open 
part of their portfolio. men! 
tee partner in plans Such properties, experience has being 
shown, can be repossessed and man- Ron 
for tomorrow! aged with a minimum of difficulty of | 
and expense. In most cases the Re 
owner himself is able to take the a. T 
property through a light downturn A th 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY sustained by the inherent quality of Sou: 
Home Office: Sacramento the real estate and the area in which spon 
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it is located. Repossessions, wher- 
ever necessary, can usually be limited 
to a short period of time and the 
property can promptly be returned 
to private management when the 
downward trend ends and the econ- 
omy recovers. 

In view of these circumstances, 
the writer believes it to be impera- 
tive that, in the interest of all in- 
vesting insurance companies, their 
finance committees review the pos- 
sibility of including an increasing 
number of large loans in their in- 
vestment portfolio. 


Three Steps 


I believe this could be accom- 

plished by a three-step program out- 
lined in the following : 
1. Consideration of each loan on its 
merits. Each mortgage loan should 
be considered on its individual mer- 
its based on credit rating, location 
and design alone. Finance Commit- 
tees should compare large loans sub- 
mitted to small loans offered and 
accept those applications which best 
qualify under these criteria. At the 
same time, a minimum of stress 
should be placed on quota systems 
and territorial origin of a loan. Qual- 
ity alone should be the controlling 
factor. 


2. Establishment of investment type 
property department. The orphaned 
large loan should receive its own 
spokesman in an insurance company 
mortgage department. In _ other 
words, applications for financing of 
office buildings, shopping centers, 
industrial properties and large resi- 
dential projects should be channeled 
through a specialist who is familiar 
with the virtues of such real estate 
and prepared to plead its case before 
the finance committee. 


Open Mind 


3. Open mind to participation agree- 
ments. Lastly, it is recommended 
that the insurance industry keep an 
open mind on the ‘various experi- 
ments and pioneering efforts now 
being made in the field of participa- 
tion loans. The most frequent type 
of participation arrangements are 
listed below : 

a. The third-party manager method : 
A third-party lender (not a bank or 
insurance company) who was re- 
sponsible for servicing, collections 
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This monument, erected in 
honor of Molly Pitcher, 
stands near the center of 
Carlisle, Pa., her home town. 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Woman of Courage 


Fn the Revolution, Molly Pitcher fought in the front lines beside 
her husband at the battle of Monmouth. Her courage is a tradi- 


tion in American history. 


The Baltimore Life, celebrating its 75th Anniversary, enjoys a 
tradition of personal service extending to a constantly growing 


“family” of policy-owners. 


Baltimore Life serves Carlisle and vicinity thru its district office 


at 15 W. Pomfret St. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 
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and default action issued at 54% 
commitment on a $1,500,000 shop- 
ping center in Bar Harbor, L. I. 
The third-party lender held the 
mortgage in quasi-trust for two 
equally participating banks advanc- 
ing the funds on their behalf and 
relaying interest and principal pay- 
ments to them. The third-party 
manager charged Yoth of 1% for 
servicing. 

b. The partner-manager method: 
Two or more banks agree to make 


a loan together each contributing 
the same amount. In a recent case 
in point the loan was for $950,000 
on a top residential location. The 
loan was split evenly with one bank 
agreeing to take the position of the 
third-party manager as stated above 
in addition to its lender interest. 

c. The leasehold bond issue method: 
An investing institution bought land 
for a Park Avenue office buiding and 
leased the land to a builder. The 


(Continued on the next page) 














Large Loans—Continued 


builder issued bonds against his 
leasehold. Two institutions bought 
the bonds in a ratio of two to one. 
d. The split term method: Two in- 
stitutions agree to split the term of 
the loan between themselves. One 
of them (frequently a savings bank) 
takes the first (short) part of the 
term, the other (an insurance com- 
pany) takes the remaining portion. 
e. The majority interest method: 
An originating institution acts fully 
as lender, investor, servicer and su- 
pervisor of the loan but permits one 
or more smaller institutions to break 
up and share in a minority interest. 
For instance, the larger bank makes 
a $1,000,000 loan, lets several 
smaller banks split up a $400,000 
interest among themselves. 


Many Variations 


A number of variations and com- 
binations of the foregoing methods 
have also been encountered, and, it 
stands to reason that many other 
methods of participation are being 
practiced outside the general knowl- 
edge of the real estate profession 
right now and many more will come 
into vogue as time goes on. 

It is clear that many of these par- 


ticipation arrangements have not yet 
been tested and proved by actual 
practical experience. There is spe- 
cial concern in many circles about 
the question of foreclosure, repos- 
session or sale. How can an insti- 
tution participate in such an agree- 
ment without safeguarding its rights 
in this respect? How can a third 
party or another institution effec- 
tively service such loans without 
asking the first institution to give up 
some of its rights in that respect? 


Deserve Serious Study 


Beyond this, however, there are 
other problems which still require 
a solution in this field. In general, 
they lie in the areas listed below and 
deserve the serious study of a fore- 
ward-looking financial fraternity : 
1. The strong third party. A need 
exists, it seems to the writer, for 
the development of strong third- 
party servicing agents for partici- 
pation loans who are not directly 
connected with the insurance or 
banking field, yet able to render 
impartial and competent service to 
a participation-minded group. Some 
of the qualifications of such a third- 
party would be: 

(1) Assets of at least 10 but prefer- 
ably 25% of the loans serviced. 
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(2) An experienced staff of mort- 
gage originators, real estate apprais- 
ers, management and servicing em- 
ployees, attorneys and accountants. 


(3) A long line of experience in 
placing and servicing investment- 
type loans. 


Need Flexibility 


2. A more flexible type of security. 
Investors still talk with satisfaction 
about the liquidity of FHA-type 
loans. “If you want to make a 
change,” they will say, “you just 
have to turn in your mortgage and 
take out bonds, and there is always 
some market for those.” It would 
be important to develop a similar 
element of exchangeability and 
liquidity in participation-type con- 
ventional loans. Many institutions 
would be more likely to take on a 
share of a long-term mortgage if 
they knew they could sell out at any 
time to a ready-made securities mar- 
ket. 


3. A country-wide clearing house of 
large-loan information. Territorial 
limitations have always played an 
important part in real estate invest- 
ments. Yet, sometimes such limita- 
tions could be overcome if there 
were a central source of information 
on the existence and terms of avail- 
able large loans. At the same time, 
such a central agency would tend 
to increase the limited number of 
outlets currently available for large 
loan placement. 


In a Stage of Ferment 


It is not proposed to work out 
specific solutions in detail within the 
limited confines of this article. Any 
survey of the field shows that it is in 
a stage of ferment and that trial-and- 
error over the next few years will 
produce many more workable meth- 
ods than Monday-morning theoriz- 
ing. 


Yet, the thought should be kept 
before us that there is an important 
problem that needs prompt atten- 
tion. Its basic question is: Will the 
large loans become effectively ab- 
sorbed by conventional real estate 
investors or will they seek quarter 
elsewhere in amore receptive en- 
vironment ? 
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Acacia Mutual: Garrett R. McBride, 
formerly with Mutual of N. Y., has been 
appointed manager at Fresno succeeding 
Clifton Royston, CLU, returning to per- 
sonal production. Robert Link has been 
promoted to associate manager at Denver. 


All American Life: F. M. Ferren has been 
appointed regional vice president in In- 
dianapolis. 


Allston Associates: Bruce R. Abrams, 
formerly with Aetna Casualty, and Robert 
M. Bogue have been appointed vice presi- 
dents of this New York City firm of 
advertising counsellors. 


American United: Agency managers ap- 
pointed: William C. Bridge, Denver; and 
Norman H. Schaper, Waukegan, IIl. 


Baltimore Life: Armand DiVincenzo has 
been promoted to home office supervisor. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Robert W. Beck 
has been named group representative in 
Minneapolis. 


Berkshire Life: George J. Huntley, Jr., 
has been appointed supervisor of the 
Frank Chandler Agency in Baltimore. 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: This firm of 
independent actuaries and consultants has 
added Gordon M. Barker (formerly actu- 
ary at Nationwide Mutual), Charles C. 
Hewitt, Jr., (formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent, N.J. Manufacturers Casualty), and 
Frederick J. Coen (formerly with Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield in New York) to 
its staff. Messrs. Barker and Hewitt, are 
Fellows of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety and Mr. Coen is a member of the 
New York Bar. 


Brotherhood Mutual: E. Boyd Shannon 
has been advanced to general agent in 
Oklahoma. 


Canada Life: Robert B. Edwards has been 
appointed manager of a new branch in 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Capitol Life: Linwood L. Meacham, for- 
merly vice president of Columbian Mu- 
tual, has been appointed director of agen- 
cies. 


Colonial Life (N.J.): Home office pro- 
motions: Frank B. Muller, associate comp- 
troller; Raymond OD. ‘Sigler, assistant 
comptroller; and Wendell W. Cooke, as- 
sistant secretary. 

John J. Mitchell, Paterson field mana- 
ger, has been appointed manager at As- 
= Park succeeding Marvin Ayres, re- 
tired. 


Connecticut General: A brokerage 
agency has been established in Newark, 
N.J., with David M. Freedman as mana- 
ger, 
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John S. Kasberger has been advanced to 
district group manager at Syracuse, N.Y., 
and Daniel H. Riemer to assistant district 
group manager in Bridgeport, Conn., 
while David A. Frink, district group pen- 
sion supervisor, has been transferred from 
Cleveland to the Hartford, Conn., and 
Springfield, Mass., area. 

A new branch office has been established 
in Phoenix, first in Arizona, with Peter 
A. Torrey, assistant manager at San Fran- 
cisco, as manager. Akron office is now 
located at 80 W. Bowery St. 


Connecticut Mutual: Harold J. Leyes, 
formerly assistant general agent in Dallas 
for Aetna Life, has been appointed general 
agent in South Bend succeeding Paul A. 
Hummel, returning to his former Los 
Angeles post. 


Continental Assurance: William B. Sny- 
der, CLU, has been appointed agency 
manager with offices at Bala~-Cynwyd, Pa. 

James V. Alley, Jr., has been appointed 
general agent at Rutland, Vt. 


Eastern Life: David Joseph has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Henry Levin 
General Agency. 


Equitable Life (N.Y.): Unit managers, 
headquarters and agencies are: Charles L. 
Emrhein, Cleveland (H. J]. Dymond, Jr., 
Agency); Richard A. Gardner, Middle- 
town, N.Y. (F. W. Hill, Albany); George 
W. Mayo, Savannah (H. C. Johnson, At- 
lanta); John D. Minton, Covina, Cal. (G. 
W. Holt); Frank J. Potenzo, Portland, Me. 
(E. L. Kurtz); and John P. Van Vacter, 
Fullerton, Cal. (W. A. Fitzgerald, Long 
Beach). 


Equitable Life (lowa): Arthur C. Cragoe 
has been advanced from actuarial super- 
visor to assistant actuary. 


Federal Life (Ill.)}: Thomas Johnson has 
been promoted to advertising-publicity 
director and Robert MHoeckelberg to 
agency secretary. Joseph D. Breslin has 
been appointed to head the group dept. 


First Colony: Hinton B. Hoffer, formerly 
an, agent for Pilot Life, has joined the 
Portsmouth (Va.) agency as assistant 
agency manager. 


Franklin Life: William N. Tolleson, Jr., 
formerly vice president and director of 
agencies for National Equity Life, has 
been appointed director of agency devel- 
opment. 

Allen L. Teston, formerly Augusta di- 
vision manager for Prudential, has been 
appointed manager there. 


Great Southern: Pat G. Combs and E. 
Marcus House have been promoted to as- 
sistant vice presidents, and Elton V. Am- 
burn to assistant secretary. 










The Tulsa Agency has been broadened 
and divided with H. B. Hackleman as 


manager of Northeastern Oklahoma 
Agency and Jack D. Gatewood as manager 
of the Tulsa Agency covering Tulsa 
County. 


Great-West Life: W. M. Trumbull has 
been appointed district manager at Kla- 
math Falls, Ore. Supervisors named: 
William Millar and W. L. Olson in Cal- 
gary; J. David Davies in Columbus; Ar- 
nold Schilder in Regina; and Robert E. 
Ham, Newark, N.J. 

Promoted: H. E. Harland, F.S.A., as- 
sistant actuary; Isaac Rosenberg, F.S.A., 
and A. M. Sutherland, F.S.A., assistant 
group actuaries. 

John D. Paintin has been named group 
supervisor in Kansas City while John S. 
Black and Harold F. Fisher have been 
appointed group representatives at Tor- 
onto 1 and Chicago, respectively. 

A new group office has been opened at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Louis C. Fur- 
niss, Jr., named group supervisor. 


Guardian Life: Edmund L. Souder, Jr., 
has joined the home office staff as agency 
assistant and is succeeded as brokerage 
manager in San Francisco by Charles Kos- 
mak, formerly with Aetna Life. 

A new agency has been opened in Los 
Angeles under the management of John 
A. Speed. 


Indianapolis Life: Richard H. Hebel has 
been appointed general agent in Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


Jefferson Standard: John F. Smith, Jr., 
has been promoted from assistant mana- 
ger to manager of policyholders service 
dept. and Thomas A. Spraker advanced 
to acting building manager succeeding W. 
W. Lloyd, retired. William W. Reeves 
has been promoted to assistant treasurer. 


John Hancock: Charles E. Edwards has 
been named general agent in Shreveport, 
La. 

James W. Moriarty has been appointed 
director of group sales and services at the 
New York group office, not assistant di- 
rector as previously reported. 


Life of N.A.: Donald S. Vincent, formerly 
director of selection for Security-Conn. 
Life, has been named chief underwriter. 


Life of Virginia: J. Robert Nolley, Jr., has 
been named director of publicity. 


Lincoln National: Robert A. Loos has 
been advanced to general agent in Pitts- 
burgh in partnership with Richard P. 
Tinkham. 

Donald D. Nicol, reinsurance under- 
writer, has been appointed assistant re- 
gional underwriting manager thereby ex- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


tending the underwriting services of the 
Regional Reinsurance Office in Dallas to 
four more states (Ark., La., Miss. and 
Okla.). 


Manhattan Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: Lars F. Juhlin, formerly Oakland 
manager for Continental Assurance, in 
Fresno; Abraham A. Pollack in Long 
Beach; and Jack W. Gillespie in Memphis. 
General agent Bart M. Rogers has 
opened a Rockland County office (Spring 
Valley, N.Y.) with William S. Halprin 
as manager and will continue heading 
operations in the Passaic office. 


Manufacturers Life: Clifford B. Ahiquist 
and Carl H. Harr have been appointed 
brokerage managers in Minneapolis and 
Baltimore, respectively. 


UNION LIFE 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





Massachusetts Mutual: Philip F. Jones, 
manager of the valuation dept., was 
elected an assistant secretary. Paul W. 
Persons has been advanced to manager 
of the policy issue dept. 

Lawrence J. Sullivan has been ap- 
pointed group pension representative and 
William F. Shean named district group 
representative in Chicago. 

Robert E. Clancy has been named gen- 
eral agent in New York City succeeding 
John E. Kenny, resigned. 


Metropolitan Life: Chester L. Fisher, Jr., 
was made assistant vice president and as- 
sistant to the president. Thomas F. Dela- 
ney and H. Powell Yates were named 
assistant vice presidents in insurance rela- 
tions associated with vice president 
Charles G. Dougherty. 

G. Hoyle Wright has been appointed 
chairman of the company’s superintend- 
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ents of agencies succeeding Austin T, 
Schussler, retired, and also continues to 
direct field operations in his present ter- 
ritory. Wilbur W. Hartshorn replaces Mr. 
Schussler in charge of midwestern terri- 
tory and is succeeded as superintendent 
of agencies—Great Lakes by Donald T. 
Williams, assistant. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Promoted: James 
L. Carrier from Pittsburgh general agent 
to assistant agency vice president at home 
office; Robert E. Wooster from director of 
training, and William A. Helms from 
manager of selection, to superintendents 
of agencies; Charles E. Powell from mana- 
ger of home office training to director of 
training. 

David A. Busher, superintendent of 
agencies, has opened a new office in 
Miami, Fla., and become sales manager 
there. 


Monumental Life: Agent Carl V. Tingley 
has been appointed traveling home office 
inspector with headquarters in Chicago. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Neil D. Comerford, 
CLU, assistant director of field supervi- 
sion, and William F. Umphrey, CLU, 
Grand Rapids agency supervisor, have 
been named associate general agents in 
Grand Rapids. 


Mutual of N.Y.: John D. Everatt, formerly 
Burlington (Vt.) special agent for Paul 
Revere, has been named accident-sickness 
insurance specialist for eastern region. 
Appointed to home office sales staff for 
special managerial training: George 4d. 
Lynch, Jr., (assistant manager of New 
York (Lordi) agency); David F. McCor- 
mick (formerly field supervisor with Tra- 
velers); and Thomas E. Perkins (formerly 
N.D. manager for Great-West Life). 

Bennett J. Baron and Robert E. Can- 
nava have been named brokerage super- 
visors for the Richard E. Myer Agency in 
New York City. 

District offices expanded to full manag- 
ing agencies and their district managers 
named agency managers: Roanoke, Va., 
William O. Luvin; Peoria, Ill., Paul R. 
Johnson; Waterloo, Iowa, Edward L. 
Schnee; and Tacoma, Wash., Roland G. 
Robison. 

Group specialists appointed: Don L. 
Logue in Dallas, H. Michael Meister in 
Milwaukee, Paul E. Neuhart in Miami 
and Ronald E. Tobey in Denver. 

Thomas E. Perkins has been appointed 
manager at Fresno, Cal., succeeding Gar- 
rett R. McBride, resigned. 


Mutual Trust: Miss Mildred Hartough 
has been named office manager for branch 
offices in New York City. 

Sam F. Emma has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Chicago. 


National Bankers: Landers M. Vaughn 
has been appointed secretary and James 
M. Howard, director, of the preferred 
management ci. 


Nationwide: George J. Wolf, director of 
personal insurance sales, has been named 
sales manager of Heritage Securities, Inc., 
an associate company. 


New England Life: George H. Rutenbar, 
assistant’ director of agencies at home of- 
fice, has been appointed co-general agent 
in Nashville with Thomas G. Harrison. 
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New York Life: William H. Creamer, III, 
and John F. Huber, Ill, have been ap- 


pointed training supervisors at home of- 
fice. 

Louis L. Mandra has been named sales 
supervisor for northeastern div. 


North American Reassurance: Burtt D. 
Dutcher has been appointed assistant vice 
president and Frank L. Rowland, man- 
agement consultant. 


Northwestern National has elected Dan 
D. McLaughlin second vice president and 
agency director. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Richard J. Far- 
rell has been named editor of “Pulse.” 

Jack Stephens and Wayne D. Holmberg 
have been promoted to regional group 
managers at Denver and Salt Lake City, 
respectively, and Clifford C. Edstrom to 
assistant regional group manager at Port- 
land. James R. Wilson has been advanced 
to branch manager at Denver. 

Donald C. Murdock, Spokane agent, has 
been appointed brokerage manager there. 
Joseph P. McGhan, Jr., formerly Miami 
agent for Fidelity Mutual, and Robert 
W. Barker, formerly Fresno representative 
with Equitable Life, have been appointed 
assistant brokerage managers at Miami 
and Fresno, respectively. 

E. K. Umbarger, assistant secretary and 
manager of group accounting, has been 
named executive assistant in the group 
executive dept. Manager Wayne Wilson 
has been transferred from group renewal 
underwriting to group accounting dept. 
Charles Lavitsky heads the group under- 
writing dept. and Clyde Rippey named 
manager of statistical section of group 
actuarial dept. Manager H. C. Franklin, 
trustee plans section, changed to group 
underwriting, trustee plans, dept. 

Warren Hunt, Arthur Feay and P. T. 
Wilson will comprise a planning unit for 
designing procedures and research for 
electronic machine operations. 


Ohio National: General agent appoint- 
ments: William J. Greenlee, Evansville, 
Ind.; and John R. Lovelock, Pontiac, Ill. 

Dr. James C. Lindner, formerly assistant 
medical director for Prudential in Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed associate medi- 
cal director succeeding Dr. Beecher Sitter- 
son, who resigned to accept position as 
chief clinician, medical div., with the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 


Pacific Mutual: Charles L. Kopp and 
Robert B. Miles have been advanced to 
associate counsels. 

Group dept. promotions: Richard L. 
Richards, superintendent-field service div.; 
Richard H. Heiman, superintendent-un- 
derwriting div.; Arthur L. Addie and 
Myrtle L. Betts, assistant supervisors. 


Pan-American: Harry A. Hall has been 
appointed manager of the newly-organ- 
ized regional group office in Philadelphia. 

Denby Brandon & Associates has been 
appointed Memphis (Tenn.) representa- 
tive. 


Protective Life (Ala.): Ransom L. Has- 
sel, CLU, formerly Richmond manager 
for Prudential, has been appointed super- 
visor of agencies-northeastern. 


Prudential: Elected second vice presi- 
dents: Edwin L. Bartleson, also associate 
actuary; Henry J. Brock, transferred from 
law dept. to bond dept.; Wendel J. Drob- 
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nyk and Glenn W. Smith, also associate 
comptrollers. Gordon S. Kerr has been 
promoted to executive general manager, 
and Percy S. Young, Jr., to investment 
manager, of bond dept. 

William A. Leece and Donald S. Mac- 
Naughton have been advanced to assistant 
general counsels, Floyd H. Bragg to direc- 
tor of planning and research and Herbert 
L. Hanschka to assistant general counsel, 
law dept. 

Donald G. Schenk, formerly with law 
firm of White & Case, has been appointed 
associate general solicitor. 

A sales agency has been opened in 
Williamsport, Pa., with Albert L. Burker, 
Jr., as head of the operation. 

The San Jose (Cal.) insurance and in- 
vestment agencies are now located at 915 
Bascom Ave. 






Russell S. Stewart has been named man- 
ager of the Pasadena (Cal.) district office 
and is succeeded as manager of the High- 
land Park district agency by Raymond H. 
Walton, staff manager in Hollywood. 

James B. Jacobson, group creditors in- 
surance manager at western home office, 
has been appointed district group super- 
visor in San Francisco. 


Republic National: Manager Robert 
Beckenbaugh has been transferred from 
Rockford to the newly-established branch 
office in Elgin, Tl. 


Security-Connecticut Life: 4. F. Irby & 
Company, Incorporated, of Atlanta, have 
been appointed managing general agents 
in Ga., Fla., Ala., N.C. and S.C, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Security Mutual (N.Y.): Neil N. Giorgio 
has been promoted to manager of printing 
and John J. Cochran to agency secretary. 
Max W. Moller has assumed the new 
position of agency statistician. 

Keith J. Burr, CLU, formerly assistant 
director of training for State Mutual, has 
been named director of training. 


Standard Life (Miss.): Agents ap- 
pointed: Ira M. Grooms in the B. M. 
Wheeler Agency, Shelbyville, Tenn.; and 
Gary E. Alexander in the J. Paul Faulk- 
ner Agency, Jackson, Miss. 


State Mutual Life: Richard R. Summa 
has been advanced to manager of policy 
service replacing Sherman S. Ludden, who 
has been named a full-time staff member 
of a new committee—products develop- 
ment. 

John Ledin has been appointed assistant 
director of Management Training Center 
in Pittsburgh replacing Keith J. Burr, 
CLU, resigned, and is succeeded as home 
office supervisor of training by Robert H. 
Johnson, formerly field supervisor for 
Travelers. J. Donald Blankenship, assist- 
ant manager at Memphis, has been named 
assistant supervisor of training at home 
office. 


Sun Life of Canada: Hawaii branch has 
been expanded to two offices—Hawaii 
Honolulu with A. V. Fortye continuing 
as manager and Hawaii Interisland with 
Randall A. Pratt, formerly assistant man- 
ager in Hawaii, as manager. 


Travelers: Dr. Charles P. LeRoyer, Jr., 
has been named medical director of em- 
ployee health div. 

New branch offices opened: Sacramento, 
Cal.—Archie G. Hooper, manager, life- 
accident-health; A. Craig Holder, assistant 
district group supervisor; H. K. Brough- 
ton, office manager; George A. Williams, 
supervising adjuster, claim dept.; Hubert 
N. Barber, mortgage loan representative; 


and L. N. P. Petreil, resident engineer, 
engineering-loss control div. Norfolk, Va. 
—C. Cabell Hancock, Jr., manager, life- 
accident-health; Edward B. Jordan, dis- 
trict adjuster, claim dept.; and A. C. 
Holloman, resident engineer, engineering- 
loss control div. Van Nuys, Cal.—Richard 
J. Lafferty, manager, life-accident-health; 
Reva D. Russakov, administrative assist- 
ant, branch office administration dept.; 
and W. R. Follmer, district claim adjuster. 

H. Curtis Reed has been appointed di- 
rector of group sales. Promoted to secre- 
taries: Cyril Cass, group underwriting div., 
and continuing as head of home office 
sales promotion unit; Harold R. Leid- 
holdt, continuing supervision of develop- 
ment and research unit; and John D. 
Parker, Jr., CLU, general administrative 
assistant, group dept. 

Named assistant secretaries of under- 
writing div. were Richard M. Condon and 
David A. Cooper. 

Life-accident-health appointments: Pro- 
moted to assistant managers—Schuyler L. 
Gilbert, Hartford; C. Leslie Ridings, Jr., 
Wilmington, Del.; Eric M. Buzza, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Elmer P. Hollingshead, Jr., 
John St., New York City. Assistant man- 
agers transferred—Wilfred W. Knight 
from Washington, D.C. to Arlington, Va.; 
Alan A. Lister from Calgary to Edmonton; 
and Richard R. Crothers from Sacramento 
to Stockton, Cal. Promoted to field super- 
visors—George C. Broome, Jr., Atlanta; 
Jerry L. Ewing, Omaha; J. Harvey Roper, 
Oklahoma City; Frank E. McClammy, 
Houston; Andrew W. Behrends, Lubbock; 
and James W. Ritter, Jr., Empire State, 
New York City. Field supervisors named 
—Jack E. Crim, Miami; Paul N. Higby, 
Albany; John E. Wagner, Cleveland; Ver- 
non A. McQuinn, Jr., Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia; Robert L. Rohrer, Long 
Beach; Kenneth E. Groff and Robert C. 
Stanhope, South Bend. Agency service 
representatives appointed—Judson W. 
Durham, Jacksonville; William B. Wright, 
Kansas City; William R. Lamb, Charles- 
ton, W.Va.; Richard D. English, Milwau- 
kee; Robert J. Muller, Boston; Robert 








we speak all 
languages of ail 
insurance men 


® We are in the life insurance business— 
we sell only life insurance—but we know 
we speak your language. Regardless of 
your specialty: Fire, Casualty, Automo- 
bile, Inland Marine, etc., we understand 
your problems and we know what you 
need to make life insurance sales. 


® Experienced men in the casualty busi- 
ness tell us that we understand their 
problems as no other life company 
they've ever consulted. Whether it is a 
simple package sale or an elaborate 
estate planning job, we can help you sell 
life insurance. 


® Ours is a highly rated company, 
founded in 1890, with over $465,000,000 


insurance in force. 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


109 E. Redwood Street 


° Baltimore 2, Md. 


GENERAL AGENTS CONTRACTS ARE AVAILABLE IN NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA, OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA AND DISTRICT.OF COLUMBIA. 


Write in confidence to B. A. Frank, Director of General Agencies. 
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Union Central: Edgar W. McCracken has 
been appointed to succeed Henry T. 
Hampe, retired, as manager at Sioux City, 
Iowa. 









Union Mutual: David F. Whorf has been 
promoted to home office field supervisor, 
Alfred D. Nicholson has joined the man. 
agement training program. 




















N. Ross Thornburgh has been ap(ife Une 
pointed group sales and service represent-§M. Carte 
ative in northern New England regionalfftive assis 


group office. 

New agencies have been -established in 
Baltimore, Md., with Thomas B. Baugher 
(formerly LUTC administrative assistant) 
as manager and in Toledo, Ohio, with 
William N. Knowles (formerly Toledo 
supervisor for Pen Mutual) as manager. 
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Union National (Neb.): L. Lavern Finch 
has been appointed assistant director of 
agencies in the home office. 
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United American Life (Colo.): Named 
to executive staff: Melvin A. Engeman, 
assistant actuary; Darrel G. Hinkle, super- 
intendent of agents; and Jess J. Noble, 
assistant secretary. 


United States Life: Home office appoint- 
ments: Kenneth J. Ludwig, director of 
training in ordinary agency dept.; Lewis 
P. Robinson, director of research; Roy 
V. Proctor, director of promotion. 
Eastern region-ordinary dept. promo- 
tions: Thomas H. Morgan, Jack S. Her- 
lich and Kenneth H. Anders, assistant 
superintendents, and Clinton Laux, field 
supervisor. Natione 
G. Keen 
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Vulcan Life: Allen Q. Thames has been 
advanced to field advisor to the president. 
Joe Joseph and Cecil Cantrell have been 
named general agents of the ordinary 
dept. 

Named division managers of ordinary 
dept.; Clayton Cornish, northwest Louisi- 
ana; Hubert Clements, west Alabama; and 
J. E. Tidwell, east Alabama. 


ass’n notes 


American Life Convention: All American 
Life & Casualty, Park Ridge, Ill., Quaker 
City Life, Philadelphia, and Texas Em- 
pire Life & Accident, Dallas, were ad- 
mitted to membership bringing total to 
257 companies. 
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Gen'l Agents & Mgrs. Ass'n of Indianc- 
polis: Officers elected: President, Guy 
Morrison, CLU, (GA, Northwestern Mu- 
tual); vice president, Richard Mueller 
(GA, Provident Mutual); treasurer, James 
Comstock, CLU, (GA, American United 
Life); and secretary, Hilbert E. Rust, CLU, 
(president, Insurance Research & Review). 
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Internat’! Ass'n of A. & H. Undrs.: Com 
mittee chairmen named: Sustaining mem- 
bership, Web Hurley (Bankers Life & 
Cas.); publicity, Bill Highfield (Insurance 
R & R); inter-association public relations, 
Earle R. Bennett (association president); 
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ombination agents, George Lehman (Na- 
ional Acc, & Health); convention, Richard 
Dutweiler (National Casualty); past presi- 
dents advisory council, Carl Ernst (No. 
American Life & Cas.); associate company 
membership, E. J. Coff (Mutual of 
Omaha); membership, Gail Shoup (Lin- 
olin National); education, E. H. Mag- 
uson (Federal Life & Cas.); public rela- 
ions, and leading producers round table, 
Jakley Baskin (Mutual of Omaha); maga- 


vine promotion, Bruce Gifford (IAAHU); 
nnd legislation, E. H. O’Connor (Insur- 
ance Economics Society). 
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fe Undr. Training Council: Warwick 
M. Carter has been appointed administra- 
ive assistant to headquarters staff. 
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Million Dollar Round Table: William D. 
Davidson, CLU, associate manager of the 
VW. V. Woody Agency of Equitable Life 


Society, was elected chairman for 1958 


to succeed Howard D. Goldman, CLU, 
irginia general agent for Northwestern 
Mutual. Vice-chairman-elect is Adon N. 
‘mith, II, CLU, Northwestern Mutual. 


National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: 
New officers: President, Joseph A. Navarre 
(Mich.); vice president, Arch E. Northing- 
ton (Tenn.); and secretary-treasurer, J. 
Edwin Larson (Fla.). Executive committee 
—Paul A. Hammel (Nev.), chairman, 
Rufus D. Hayes (La.), Charles R. Howell 
(N.J.), Joe B. Hunt (Okla.), Zone 1-Leffert 
Holz (N.Y.), Zone 2-Francis R Smith 
(Pa.), Zone 3-C. P. Thurman (Ky.), Zone 
{-Cyril C. Sheehan (Minn.), Zone 5-Har- 
vey G. Combs (Ark.) and Zone 6-F. Brit- 
ton McConnell (Cal.). 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Herbert 
G. Keene, formerly life insurance manage- 
ment consultant for Remington Rand, has 
joined the association as business manager. 

Candidates for election are: President, 
Albert C. Adams (John Hancock), Phila- 
delphia, now vice president; vice presi- 
dent, Oren D. Pritchard (Union Central) 
Indianapolis, mow secretary; secretary, 
William S. Hendley, Jr. (Mutual of N.Y.), 
Columbia, S.C., now a trustee; treasurer, 
J]. Hicks Baldwin, CLU (New England 
Life), Washington, now treasurer. 


N.Y. Training Directors Ass'n: Pasquale 
4. Quarto, CLU, vice president-agency 
supervision for Bankers National, was 
elected chairman. 


Public Relations Society of America: 
H. Dixon Trueblood, vice president of 
public relations and advertising for Occi- 
dental of Cal., was elected president of 
the Southern Cal. Chapter. 


Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table: the nominating committee has an- 
nounced the following candidates for of- 
fice: chairman, Margaret M. Vogelsang 
(Connecticut Mutual), Manitowoc, Wisc.; 
vice chairman, Suzanne Audet, CLU (Pru- 
dential Assurance Co., Ltd.), Quebec; 
board members, Florence H. Axelson 
(State Mutual Life), Minneapolis and 
Helen Tall, CLU (New England Mutual), 
Towson, Md. 
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Company. 


teously taking care of their needs. 


Huff, Agency Vice President. 








Service Is The Key 


Federal Life firmly believes that service is the key to a good insurance 
company, and it is the reason that Federal Life is a growing 


SERVICE to our agents—competitive Life and A & H policies, liberal 
financing plans, and aid in the field. 


SERVICE to our policyholders and beneficiaries by promptly and cour- 


SERVICE to you—by giving you wide open opportunities to grow with 
a growing Company. If interested in the states below, write Emery A. 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Licensed in: Cal., Colo., Fla., Ill, Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., 
Mo., Neb., N. J., N. C., bes Okla., Ore., Pa., Texas 
an is. 











policy changes 


Acacia Mutual has increased discount on 
premiums paid in advance from 214% to 


314%. 


The Aetna Life on July | raised its rate 
of interest for discounting premiums paid 
in advance to 3%. 


American United has increased to 3.35% 
the rate of interest allowed on dividend 
accumulations. Non-withdrawable settle- 
ment option funds will receive 3.35% and 
withdrawable 2.75%. Premium deposit 
fund interest will be 3%. 


Business Men's has a new automatic re- 
newal plan of premium payment by pre- 
authorized check. The company will now 
participate in the issuance of $150,000, in- 
cluding principal sum accident benefits, 
although its limit for accidental death 
benefits remains unchanged at $100,000. 


California Life has added a “plain lan- 
guage” hospital policy to match the acci- 
dent and sickness disability plan presented 
last year. 


Connecticut Savings Banks have in- 
creased the dividend scale effective July 
1. This is an increase of over 7% and 
results in a dividend of slightly over 20% 
of gross premiums. 


Continental American has a new divi- 
dend scale, increased approximately 9%. 


Equitable of lowa has liberalized its rules 
regarding settlement options. The bene- 









ficiary, at the insured’s death, may be 
granted the right to elect any type of 
settlement which the insured could elect 
during his lifetime. 


Equitable of New York has a Family Pro- 
tection Plan combining whole life on the 
husband with term on the wife and chil- 
dren. Each unit of the Family Protection 
Plan provides $5,000 face amount on the 
husband, decreasing term on the wife 
amounting to $3,000 up to the policy 
anniversary nearest her 31st birthday, de- 
creasing by $100 annually to age 55, and 
remaining at $500 until policy anniversary 
nearest her 65th birthday. There is $1,000 
term on each individual child until his 
25th birthday, or policy anniversary near- 
est the wife’s 65th. Another plan, to be 
announced later, will be a Family Security 
Plan which provides endowment insurance 
on the husband, a lesser endowment on 
the wife, and term on the children. , 


Great-West has a participating paid-up 
at 80 contract with a minimum of $10,000 
called Maximum Security Plan. It is 
designed specifically for split-dollar sales 
and features a dividend option permitting 
cash values to be “insured.” Under this 
option, dividends can be used to buy one 
year term insurance for an amount not 
exceeding the policy reserve at the end 
of the following year. This permits main- 
tenance of substantially the level death 
benefit of the policy despite loans. 


Guardian Life of New York has intro- 
duced a pre-authorized check plan for the 
payment of premiums monthly at one- 
sixth of the semi-annual rate. 


Home Life of New York has announced 
twelve new major medical contracts in the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


regular group field issuable on a “calendar 
year” or “per cause” basis. A feature in- 
cluded is the elimination of a deductible 
when expenses result from a common ac- 
cident involving more than one covered 
individual. In the “per cause” contracts, 
once the deductible has been satisfied for 
a single illness or disability, insured ex- 
penses from any cause are thereafter cov- 
ered. 


Home State Life of Okiahoma City has 
a new Family Policy which provides either 
$2,500 or $5,000 on the insured and term 
insurance of $1,000 each on mother and 
all children, regardless of the size of the 
father’s _ policy. 


' 
Indianapolis Life has increased its divi- 
dend scales 10% effective July 1. Interest 
on policyholders’ and beneficiaries’ funds 
is now 314% and premiums paid beyond 
the month of death are refunded. 


Life of Georgia has a Family Policy with 
“triple accidental protection.” The pro- 
vision calls for payment to insured or- 
phans of three times the face amount of 
insurance on both parents. The unit is 
$5,000 on the father (half whole life and 
half term to age 65), $2,000 term on the 
mother for any age, and $1,000 term on 
each child. 


Life of Virginia has increased its discount 
rate on premiums paid in advance to 3%. 


Lincoln National has made new major 
medical plan charges for children on an 
all inclusive basis retroactive to the old 
plan of individual rates for each child. 








BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
156 STUART STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1891 


Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility—new in our progressive 
approach to the constantly chang- 
ing needs of policyholders. 


Massachusetts Indemnity and Life has 
increased the maximum limit of monthly 
indemnity on all long term policies to 
$400 and has increased its (optional) 
monthly hospital and nurse coverage to 
$500 


Mutual of New York has begun to issue 
a Family policy. The contract is issued in 
units of from | to 3, with a unit providing 
$5,000 of whole life on the insured, $1,250 
term on the wife if she is the same age, 
and $1,000 of term on each child. The 
policy is eligible for quantity discounts. 
Mutual of New York is now charging 5% 
on all policy loans. 


Occidental of California announces that 
time-loss plans for small employer groups 
can now have special coverage for execu- 
tives which provides weekly time-loss ben- 
efits for employers under age 64 with $160 
or more basic weekly earnings. 


Occidental of North Carolina is enter- 
ing the field of accident insurance. The 
company is offering several plans. 


Penn Mutual is issuing a Family Policy in 
units of $5,000 on the husband. Term in- 
surance to age 65 of husband varies ac- 
cording to the difference in age; is $1,000 
on wife if same age. Term insurance from 
14 days to age 22 on children for $1,000 
each; is convertible up to $5,000. Disabil- 
ity and double indemnity (on father only) 
benefits are included. At age 35 one unit 
costs $159.45. 


Provident Mutual has major medical ex- 
pense policies guaranteed renewable to 
age 65. Family policies are also issued. 


Deductible amount is $500 and thereafter 
80% of all eligible medical expenses are 














paid-up to $7,500 for any one sickness 9 
injury. The contracts are participating. 


Standard of Oregon has a new rate book 
There is a revision of life income endow 
ment contracts for women and a reduq 
tion in premium rates for a number 
accident and health plans. Life premiu 
for all permanent plans in the new boo 
are adjusted for policy amount. The co 
pany has an authorized bank check pla 
for payment of monthly premiums. 


Sun Life of Canada is now issuing a } 
Year Family Security Benefit Rider re 
newable to age 60 and convertible to agq 
57 in minimum amounts of $5,000. | 
may be issued in amounts up to twice th¢ 
amount under the basic policy but withi 
the company’s limits of risk for term bene 
fits. 


United States Life has a participatin 
level term rider for use in combination 
with participating base policies, such a 
Life Expectancy or any higher premium 
plan. The company has a key man salary 
continuance plan providing for salar 
continuance for management personnel 
during any time they are disabled. 


sales 


Acacia Mutual: June sales exceeding $17 
million showed a gain of $4 million over 
June, 1956. Insurance in force on June 
30 amounted to $1,545 million. Purchases 
of life insurance during first half of 1957 
exceeded by $10 million the previous best 
first six months in history. 


All American Life: Written life business 
during first year of operation amounted 
to approximately $30 million of which 
85% ($25,500,000) will be issued, delivered 
and paid. During first six months of 1957 
life insurance on a written basis was $17,- 
924,442 and issued, delivered and paid, 
$14,584,627. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Issued and paid-for 
ordinary production for June reached 
$20,303,218, group production was $21, 
263,647 bringing the month’s total to 
$41,566,865, an increase of nearly $20 
million over same month last year. New 
business issued and paid-for for first six 
months totaled $222,572,334 (ordinary 
$103,513,779 and group $119,058,555), an 
increase of more than $8414 million over 
first half of 1956. Total insurance in 
force reached $2,803,300,010 (ordinary 
$1,677,131,268 and group $1,126,168,742). 


Bankers Life (Neb.): On June 30 life in- 
surance in force passed the half billion 
mark. First half sales were over $46 mil- 
lion, an increase of more than 28% for 
corresponding period in 1956. June, 1957 
life business was 39% above June of 1956. 


Beneficial Standard: Sales of new life for 
first half reached $27,363,073, a 63.2% 
gain compared with $16,768,854 for first 
half of 1956. Life insurance in force to 
taled $114,204,475, representing an ad- 
vance of $17,058,290 for first six months 
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as compared to an advance of $9,567,111 
in same period in 1956. 


Business Men's: Life insurance paid-for 
during first six months totaled $168,932,- 
951, an increase of 22.8% over the $137,- 
590,350 paid-for during first half of 1956. 
Life insurance in force totaled $1,246,103,- 
869 as compared with $1,159,533,294 as 
of December 31, 1956, representing an in- 
crease for first half year of $86,570,575 
compared to an increase of $6,825,107 for 
same period in 1956. 


Connecticut Mutual: Sales of new insur- 
ance totaled $227 million for the first six 
months of 1957, up $1114 million over 
same period last year. Total insurance in 
force rose to $3,549,000,000 with an actual 
gain of $151,234,000 for the first half year, 
nearly $10 million more than the gain 
for same period last year. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): For first six 
months group life insurance sales totaled 
$780,092,717, almost three times figures for 
like period in 1956, and ordinary sales 
amounted to $867,147,968. Total insurance 
in force was $28,925,382,254 of which $12,- 
407,711,303 is ordinary and $16,517,670,951 
is group. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid produc- 
tion for first six months reached $87,244,- 
333, a gain of 15.7% over corresponding 
period in 1956. Production for June was 
$13,106,956. Life insurance in force totaled 
$1,535,000,951. 


Government Employees: Life insurance 
in force has reached milestone of $100 
million in eight years of operation. 


Great-West Life: Ordinary insurance 
sales of $137,441,000 were reported for 
first half year, while total life insurance 
and annuity new business reached $254,- 
418,000. Life insurance and annuity busi- 
ness in force totaled $3,600 million by end 
of June and ordinary insurance in force 
passed the $2 billion mark during the 
half-year period. 


Indianapolis Life: June sales ($6,000,000) 
were 15% ahead of last June and moved 
total volume for first half of 1957 to 11% 
ahead of same period of 1956. 


lowa Life: Life business written during 
June 3—July 15 achieved an all-time high 
of $23,648,000. As of June 1, 1957 insur- 
ance in force was $293,708,000. 


Jefferson Standard: Sales of new life in- 
surance amounted to $122,561,183, an 
11.3% increase over same period last year. 
Net gain in insurance in force for first 
half of 1957 amounted to $70,220,543, 
bringing total insurance in force to $1,654,- 
578,996. 


London Life: Life insurance in force at 
end of June passed the $4 billion mark. 


Midiand Mutual: Paid-for production in 
June exceeded June, 1956 by 47%. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Second-quarter sales of 
hew individual ordinary life amounted to 
$166,200,000, a 21% increase over same 
ate a year ago, while June volume was 
9,300,000, or 29% better than June, 
1956. With life insurance issued under 
gtoup policies and additional insurance 
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total volume was $208,300,000 for second 
quarter and $68,900,000 for June. 


National Fidelity: June campaign pro- 
duced $5,800,000 of combined volume, 
almost equally divided between A & H 
and life, excluding group. 


National Life (V#.): Sales for first half 
totaled $142,454,000, a jump of 3814% 
compared to corresponding period last 
year. Insurance in force at half-way mark 
was $1,942,299,000, a gain of 11%. 


North American Life (Ill.): Life insur- 
ance sales for first six months increased 
more than 28% over the record-breaking 
first half of last year. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales in the first 
half of 1957 climbed to $388,443,000, 
1114% above sales in the same period of 
1956. Insurance in force reached $8,662,- 
693,000, topping the June 30, 1956 figure 
by $49714 million, or 6.1%. 


Pan-American: A gain of more than 
24%, in paid-for business for the first six 
months of 1957 was reported. Total in- 
surance in force is now $978 million. 


Protective Life (Ala.): President’s month 
campaign culminated with a million and 
a quarter of life insurance sales producing 
$11,860,000 and brought life insurance in 
force up to $912 million, an increase of 
more than $44 million since January 1. 


Republic National: Total new business 
during the six months period amounted 
to $307,411,036 compared to $189,735,614 
for same period last year. Life insurance 
in force increased $183,419,473 during first 
half year bringing total to $1,351,612,245. 


Shenandoah Life: Production for June, 
1957 represented an increase of more than 
62% over same period last year. The paid 


business gain for first half is reported well 
ahead of the insurance industry average 
and the second quarter of 1957 showed 
a 40% increase over same period in 1956. 


Southwestern Life: During the first six 
months, paid-for life insurance of $126,- 
298,306 was issued, $12,727,411 more than 
amount delivered during comparable pe- 
riod in 1956. Insurance in force reached 
$1,535,265,409, after a six-month gain of 
$68,863,530. 


Standard Insurance: June paid life vol- 
ume was $2,972,657, over $536,000 more 
than any previous June. Paid life pro- 
duction of $17,197,642 for the first six 
months was more than $4 million, or 
32%, above first six months of 1956. 


State Mutual Life: June sales in ordinary 
life amounted to $13,812,123, a 24% gain 
over June, 1956 sales. ° 


Sunset Life: Each month of 1957 has 
topped the corresponding month of last 
year in submitted business with July 168% 
of last July. 


Travelers: Life insurance in force has 
passed the $20 billion mark. Figures as 
of June 1 show that $1.3 billion in new 
life insurance has been written in 1957. 
During the entire year 1956, a total of 
$1.7 billion in new life insurance was 
written. 


United Life & Acce.: A total of $32,155,772 
new insurance paid-for was recorded for 
first six months of 1957, an 85% increase 
over same period last year. Total life 
insurance in force reached $249,489,441. 


Vulcan Life: Insurance in force has passed 
the $100 million mark. 
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insurance companies | 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL * 


XAMINATION OF INSURANCE 

Companies” is the title given by 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment to its seven volume ac- 
count of the insurance business and 
its supervision. This publication 
contains chapters by fifty-three ex- 
perts from the New York State 
Insurance Department, forty-five 
papers by authors drawn from the 
insurance fraternity interested in the 
subject and papers by representa- 
tives of trade, service and profes- 
sional organizations serving the in- 
surance business. It thus presents 
a balanced statement of the prob- 
lems involved in company examina- 
tions as viewed by those who are 
regulated as well as by the repre- 
sentatives of the public who are 
charged with the actual regulation. 


No Reference 


It was, therefore, with the greatest 
surprise that we noted the omission 
of any reference to this outstanding 
informative work in the article con- 
tained in the April issue of Best’s 
Insurance News under the heading 
“Company Examinations” by S. 
Alexander Bell of the Certified Pub- 
lic Accounting firm of Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Company. 

We believe any discussion of these 
problems is vitally deficient that 
does not contain a reference to the 
views expressed in the New York 
State publication which are based on 
the evidence of the accumulated 


_* This article has been approved by the execu- 
tive committee of the Conference of Actuaries 
in Public Practice. 
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examinations of 


actual working experience begin- 
ning with the year 1814. 


It is also believed that the omis- 
sion of any mention of the highly 
important contributions to the suc- 
cess of the insurance business by 
many of the other organizations who 
serve the industry and the public, 
as do public accountants, does not 
provide a basis upon which sound 
conclusions in reference to the prob- 
lems under consideration can be 
drawn. 


To name a few such organiza- 
tions, no mention is made in the 
article of the contributions of the 
American Life Convention, -Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety com- 
panies, Institute of Life Insurance, 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, National Association of 
Independent Insurers, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, The 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, National Fraternal 
Congress of America, National In- 
surance Buyers Association, Inc., 
Insurance Accounting and Statisti- 
cal Association, Life Office Man- 
agement Association, Society of 
Actuaries, Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, Fraternal Actuarial Associa- 
tion, and the Conference of Actuar- 
ies In Public Practice. 


It is our opinion that the contri- 
butions of all these organizations 
and others, together with State In- 
surance Departments, have played 
parts in varying degrees in the 
achievements of our insurance insti- 
tutions and in the building up of the 
public’s confidence in them as dem- 
onstrated by the accumulation of 












LS 


nearly one hundred billion dollarsiy 
in assets. 

The history of these organizations 
indicates that the insurance busi- 
ness has a unique position in our 
social and economic life. 


Primary Differences 


Although other kinds of industry 
organizations are vested with a pub- 
lic interest as are insurance institu- 
tions and are therefore subject to 
varying degrees of public regula- 
tion, the insurance industry differs 
primarily due to the following facts: 


1. Most of the contracts issued by 
an insurance company are for long 
periods of time and therefore a con- 
tinuing organization ‘is a necessity 
for performance of the contract as 
distinguished from the contracts for 
the sale of a product actually on 
hand where performance is immedi- 
ate or in the comparatively near #? 
future. 


2. As insurance provides protection 
against a wide range of different 
kinds of risks on a basis that is equi- 
table as among the individuals who 





form the particular class of risk, as fore r 
well as between different classes of Provide 
risks, it is necessarily complex and Provide 
requires, therefore, specialists re- 
sponsible to the public in rate and F'*8% 
reserve computation and supervi- Broup 
sion. atche 
3. Legal solvency for an insurance Palues 
company differs from that of the § Othe 


typical business organization. The 
usual business organization to be le- 
gally solvent need only be able to 
pay its bills, whereas to be legally 


(Continued on page 94) 
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isk, as More management men every day are talking to part of the Provident Mutual picture, too—such 
sses of Provident Mutual agents about group insurance. factors as salary savings, and a broad line of 
x and Brovident Mutual offers every major group cov- policies and services for funding pension and 


a tage, engineered by trained specialists in the profit sharing trusts. 

ipervi- Broup field—men whose technical skills are And that’s why more brokers every day —brok- 
atched by their understanding of the human ers with an eye to sales and service—are associ- 

urance Palues involved. ating themselves with Provident Mutual. 


of = Other important employee benefits factors are 
e 


- Provident Mutual 


, News Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


“With taxes the way they are, boss, how about skipping the raise 
and giving us Provident Mutual group insurance benefits?” 
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solvent an insurance company must 
be able to pay its bills as well as be 
actuarially solvent by having on 
hand assets to cover the statutory 
reserve liability requirement for each 
policyholder. 

4. The nature of the long term con- 
tract requires for its performance 
minimum reserve standards, non- 
forfeiture value requirements, sur- 
plus limitation and other protect- 
tions for its performance such as 
expense limitations. 





In view of these considerations 
we believe that Mr. Bell’s article 
gives to a reader, uninformed of the 
history and growth of the insurance 
business, an erroneous statement of 
the problem as well as a suggested 
solution based on erroneous factual 
and partial information. 

In making this statement we do 
not mean to reflect in any way on the 
achievements of the accounting pro- 
fession. We are aware of the im- 
portant contributions that the ac- 
counting profession has made to the 
nation’s economic life. We are also 





A Typical 
Bankerslifeman 





There are several characteristics which are to be found 


in any typical Bankerslifeman, such as: competent, 


trained and successful. Because he is that kind of man, 


he is aware of his opportunity and obligation to be of 


real service to his community. He is the kind of field 


underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker or competitor. 


oannede dienes 
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aware of the valuable services ren- 
dered by the accounting profession 
to many insurance companies. 
As consulting actuaries we serve 
insurance companies in actuaria 
matters. In such capacity we fre- 
quently work with public account 
ants. On practically every occasion 
we have had harmonious relations 
with accountants. Our respective 
spheres of responsibility have been 
clearly understood and agreed to. 


Typical Examination 


In a typical examination the ac- 
tuary, either company or consulting, 
will certify to all items of an actuar- 
ial nature and the public accountant 
will certify to other items and ex- 
plicitly state that the actuary is re- 
sponsible for the actuarial computa- 
tions. A typical type of accountant’s 
report for an audit of a life insur- 
ance company is given hereinafter 
in this paper. 

Mr. Bell’s article merely refers to 
examinations, The type of examina- 
tion proposed to be performed by 
public accountants was not made 
clear. In one instance Mr. Bell states 
that the work of the actuary was 
indispensable but his discussion fol- 
lowing relegates the actuarial work 
to a minor part of the examination. 

If the field type of examination 
envisioned by Mr. Bell is the type 
commonly given at present by pub- 
lic accountants for insurance com- 
panies, his suggestion for public 
accountant examinations offers 
nothing that is not being done by 
some companies or some insurance 
departments at the present time. 

If more extensive examinations 
are what Mr. Bell has in mind, it is 
suggested that the assumptions he 
uses to find the necessity for such 
examinations need qualification or 
correction in at least three respects. 

First. The assumption by Mr. Bell 
that “while, of course, the general 
knowledge, training, and experience 
of the public accountant fills prob- 
ably ninety per cent of the require- 
ments for expert insurance examin- 
ations, the remaining ten per cent 
of specialized knowledge involved” 

.. ete, 

An examination of an insurance 
company’s annual statement will dis- 
close that the, pivotal question in 
evaluating its financial condition is 
“Are the reserves adequate?” The 
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answer to this question is a major 
objective to any examination pro- 
cedure. The inadequacy or exces- 


siveness of reserves vitally affect 
policyholders. That this is the pi- 
votal question is generally agreed 
to by all persons who have studied 
the problem. 

Public accountants recognize the 

importance of the reserve items by 
disclaiming responsibility for them 
in their audit reports, a typical one 
of which reads as follows: 
“We have made an examination of 
the annual statements of assets and 
liabilities of: (Name of Company) 
as of December 31, . In connec- 
tion therewith, we confirmed the 
cash by actual count, bank balances 
by certificates from the bankers, 
bonds and stocks by actual inspec- 
tion or by certificates where de- 
posited under legal requirements or 
otherwise, mortgages by inspection 
or other evidence, and examined 
supporting evidence of other assets. 
Life reserves are confirmed by the 
Insurance Department of the State 
Rass o's and, together with other 
reserves to meet policy contracts, 
are computed by the actuary of the 
company. We have satisfied our- 
selves that all other reserves required 
by statutory regulations of that state 
and to meet outstanding liabilities 
have been fully provided. Our ex- 
amination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures 
as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

Bonds in good standing are val- 
ued upon the amortized basis. Bonds 
not amortized, together with stocks, 
are taken up at the market values 
adopted by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. Shares 
of the affiliated companies owned are 
included at their own book value. 

In our opinion, the respective 
statements present fairly the posi- 
tion of the companies at December 
31, .... in conformity with gen- 
erally accepted insurance accounting 
principles consistently maintained by 
the companies.” 

The above type of audit report 
clearly delineates the respective 
spheres of responsibility and clearly 
states the items, the accuracy for 
which the accountant assumes re- 
sponsibility. 

For September, 1957 





Who pays the bills 


in your house ? 


That's the title of State Mutual's new illustrated question 


and answer booklet on Non-Can Sickness 


and Accident coverages—a 24-page booklet written 


to help people better understand the 


‘ tremendous importance of income 


replacement insurance, In it we tell a powerful 
and appealing sales story in language 

the prospect can readily grasp. We 

believe that the more thoroughly a person is 
informed of the benefits available from 


liberal, high-quality Sickness and Accident 


insurance, the easier he is to sell. 


And what does this mean to the 
agent’s pocketbook? It means that 


more than $20,000 may be earned in 


10 years if he sells just one 
typical S & A policy per month! 


Copies of ‘“‘Who Pays the Bills in Your House?” 


are available to you without cost. For 


your copy—and for the full State Mutual S& A 


story —call or see your nearest State 


Mutual agency or write our Home Office 


in Worcester, Mass. 
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The Texas Society of Certified 
Public Accountants recommended to 
its membership at the time of its 
recent examination of insurance 
companies that accountants should 
disclaim an opinion and not issue 
a certificate of examination unless a 
certificate of independent actuaries 
was obtained certifying to the ac- 
tuarial items in insurance company 
statements. 


The indispensability of an actu- 
arial certificate before an expression 


of an opinion on the financial condi- 
tion of the company can be given 
and the disclaiming of any responsi- 
bility for actuarial items on the part 
of the accountant when this certifi- 
cate is issued, clearly places upon 
the actuary the responsibility for 
the accuracy and the compliance 
with statutory requirements of prac- 
tically all the liability items in a 
company’s balance sheet. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Examinations—Continued 


In the annual statement forms 
filed with the state insurance de- 
partments, the actuary must likewise 
certify to all actuarial items includ- 
ing statements of gains and losses. 

Certification of these items in- 
volves analyses of theoretical rela- 
tions existing between the income 
from net premiums, the expenditure 
for policy benefits, and the accumu- 
lation of assts for the development 
of policy reserves. 

Since almost all the required stat- 
utory liability items in a company’s 
balance sheet, together with the 
surplus items, are determined by ac- 
tuarial techniques and these in turn 
are dependent upon premium income 
and policy benefit expenditures 
which represent practically all of a 
company’s income and expenditures 
(exclusive of investment income), 
it can hardly be said, as Mr. Bell 
states, that only ten per cent of the 
work involved in insurance company 
examinations requires specialized 
knowledge. A more accurate state- 
ment would be that about ninety 
per cent of the work involved in 
insurance company exaininations re- 
quires specialized knowledge. 

It is well known that this special- 
ized knowledge has been accumu- 
lated and perfected over the years 
by professional actuarial and other 
types of professional organizations 
specializing in particular insurance 
problems. 

It is the actuary in the case of 
life and casualty companies or the 
specialist in the case of other types 
of insurance companies who must 
be charged with the responsibility 
for the accuracy of at least ninety 
per cent of a company’s financial 
statements. 

This fact, that the whole basis of 
the financial statements are actuarial 
in nature, must be understood in the 
evaluation of an insurance com- 
pany’s financial report whether such 
report is prepared by an accountant 
or an insurance department exam- 
iner. 

The many different kinds of insur- 
ance, other than life, such as dif- 
ferent types of casualty insurance, 
inland marine insurance, health and 
accident insurance, title insurance 
and other types, requires specialized 
knowledge and techniques for the 
successful solution of their problems. 
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Mr. Bell’s article makes no men- 
tion of these specialized techniques 
or of the special problems involved 
in examinations of companies offer- 
ing these specialized protective de- 
vices. 

The accountant is responsible for 
the items he has verified as stated 
in his report and the actuary or other 
specialist is responsible for the rest 
of the items in the financial state- 
ments. 

Second—The assumption by Mr. 
Bell that “Examination of insurance 
companies is a very real and critical 
problem at this juncture. It is a 
problem which must be solved and 
which no doubt will be solved, for 
its solution is essential for the pro- 
tection of the public.” No persuasive 
evidence has been submitted by Mr. 
Bell that will substantiate this state- 
ment. He mentioned the past situa- 
tion in Texas without bringing the 
reader up to date on corrective meas- 
ures taken by that state, or of the 
very small percent of the total 
amount of life insurance in the 
United States involved. 

He vaguely refers to the displeas- 
ure of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion without going into detail as to 
how this doubt is related to company 
examinations. 


The successful record of the in- 
surance business speaks for itself. 
Even after the storm of the depres- 
sion in the 1930’s, very few death 
claims, if any remained unpaid. The 
total potential loss to policyholders 
at any time up to the present has 
never represented over a fraction of 
one per cent of the total amount of 
policy reserves. 

It is believed that the strength of 
the state regulation of insurance as 
distinguished from regulation by a 
central overreaching government 
is that any corrective measures can 
be taken locally when the need arises 
by the state concerned without im- 
posing additional regulations gen- 
erally on all companies. 

Third—Because Mr. Bell’s article 
does not contain statements and 
opinions by informed persons who 
believe that the present method of 
state regulation has been and is 
highly beneficial and efficient, the im- 
pression is obtained that none such 
exists. 

The published hearings before the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 


mittee on Investigation of Concen-| 


tration of Economic Power, U. 


Senate Committee in 1940 contains 


many statements by representatives 
of companies testifying to the wise 
supervision of insurance companies, 


One such statement which de- 


scribes how the companies managed 


to achieve so fine a solvency record 


bears the subtitle: 

“The Test Of Insurance—Safety” 

“Safety—The Result of Sound 

Supervision by The State Legisla- 

tures ... by the Insurance Com- 

missioners and by Private Enter- 
prise.” 

“This record of safety is not a 
fortuitous circumstance. It is the 
result of the practical application of 
principles and methods of operation 
which have been tested by a number 
of depressions and continually im- 
proved by private initiative and com- 
petition among life insurance compa- 
nies. Due credit also must be given 
to the several states for the way in 
which they have protected the public 
interest and encouraged sound life 
insurance management.” 


Company Testimonial 


The following quotation taken 
from a life insurance company’s 1955 
Annual Report to its policyholders 
gives another typical testimonial to 
effective insurance department regu- 
lation. 

“During the year 1955 a team of 
eleven state examiners sponsored by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners conducted a 
seven-month examination of the 
transactions and conditions of your 
company. 

“Copies of the complete, compre- 
hensive report are on file in all state 
departments of insurance and are 
available for inspection by the public. 
A review was made of the general 
operations, treatment of policyhold- 
ers, investment policy and financial 
condition as of ......... In sum- 
mary, these examiners state, ‘the 
results of the examination indicate 
that the company is in a sound finan- 
cial condition.’ ” 

These triennial examinations are 
one of the ways the state regulatory 
insurance bodies assure the. public 
of the soundness of the insurance 
system. Highly ‘trained, skilled and 
possessing wide knowledge of the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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HERE IS A “CHECK-LIST” YOU CAN USE TO DETERMINE WHAT CHARACTERISTICS YOU 
CONSIDER NECESSARY IN ORDER TO SUCCEED AS A LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN: 





( ) I must feel that my policy plans are COMPETITIVE. 


( ) Have a highly skilled REGIONAL MANAGER assist me in the field 
whenever necessary .. . without charge! 


( ) A HIGH COMMISSION SCALE. 


( ) Creative SALES PROMOTION Material to furnish me with up-to- 
date merchandising ideas. 


( ) A variety of VISUAL SALES AIDS and packaged plans that will 
work for me. 


( ) A good, variable PROSPECTING SYSTEM to increase my markets. 


( ) A COMPANY that is FINANCIALLY SOUND and has the organiza- 
tion to give me and my clients PROMPT and EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


CHECK THEM ALL? GOOD! Now you have a GENERAL idea of the type 
of contracts, sales promotion aids, training, etc., the RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY can offer their Life General Agents, Represen- 
tatives and Brokers. We are expanding our sales force in 40 states, the 
District of Columbia and Alaska. Write to us. We may have just the oppor- 
tunity you want! 





Write or return attached coupon and we Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice-President, 
will inform you of the type of sales Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
opportunity available in your area. (All anaes 


inquiries are kept strictly confidential ) How can | qualify to become a ( ) General Agent, (_ ) Representa- 
tive, or ( ) Broker with the Reserve Life Insurance Co. in my area. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |*~ - ¢ 











Licensed in 40 States, Alaska, Jigen, BERR REANS TING LSeds WORSE EAT 0 EAC a 
and the District of Columbia eRe TLS State Sedat desi 
1R-657 





Home Orrice: DaLLas, TEXAS 
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latest insurance methods, they con- 
tribute constructive criticisms and 
suggestions which often result in 
greater efficiency and improved 
service to policyholders. 

As consulting actuaries we have 
had on many occasions the opportu- 
nity to work with the personnel of 
the various insurance departments. 
We have found that many of the 
employees of these departments have 
had long years of experience during 
which they have become recognized 


specialists in all branches of insur- 
ance company examination work. 
These career public employees, 
over the years, have developed a 
high degree of loyalty and responsi- 
bility to the general welfare of the 
insuring public which has resulted 
in effective company supervision. 
We have found, with very few 
exceptions, that the examinations of 
insurance companies are being con- 
ducted by the insurance departments 
at the present time with a high de- 
gree of efficiency. In view of the 
many problems facing the depart- 
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As of June 30, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska exceeded the half-billion 
insurance in force mark. With assets of 
over $100,000,000, and 1957 business 
more than 28% ahead of the record year, 
1956, Bankers Life of Nebraska 
continues its remarkable progress. 
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ments in recent years, we believe 
that they have done an excellent job 
and are constantly striving to im- 
prove their services to the public. 

Mr. Bell’s analogy of examina- 
tions for banks, savings and loan 
associations, stock’ brokers and 
business’ generally for registration 
under the Security and Exchange 
Acts with the insurance business in 
which so many organizations have 
an interest and have accumulated 
so much specialized experience is 
not an appropriate one for drawing 
sound conclusions for insurance 
company examinations. 

If the scope of the examinations 
suggested by Mr. Bell is to be 
greater than that performed at pres- 
ent by public accountants for com- 
panies requesting such services it 
will be necessary to train public ac- 
countants to perform non actuarial 
services that are at present also 
performed by trained insurance de- 
partment personnel. 


Performs the Functions 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioner’s Committee 
on Statements performs at present 
all the functions in reference to an- 
nual statement forms suggested by 
Mr. Bell for his proposed “National 
Board On Examinations of Insur- 
ance Companies.” 

No one will claim that the state 
examination of insurance companies 
cannot be improved. It is believed, 
however, that improvement can only 
come about if the nature of the prob- 
lem is fully understood. 

While the responsibility and au- 
thority for regulation remain basi- 
cally as a duty of the state that 
cannot be delegated, the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has provided a means of 
achieving adequate state legislation 
thereby promoting a “more perfect 
union” of the states as ordained by 
the United States Constitution. 

Also the various organizations, 
institutions and professions volun- 
tarily created over the years to serve 
the insurance business and the public 
provides the framework in which 
regulation must be made. 

The extent of the regulation will 
depend on the extent of the achieve- 
ments of the insurance business. 
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These achievements have had an 
enormous beneficial effect on our 
way of life. Improvements in regu- 
lative procedures should proceed 
slowly as experience is accumulated 
and changes clearly indicate their 
need, 

In the last analysis the officials of 
the company itself are responsible 
for the accuracy of the company’s 
statements, regardless of who makes 
the examination of its affairs. Being 
also responsible legally and other- 
wise for the successful operation of 
the company they can be expected 
to secure the services of the different 
specialists as the best means of 
achieving their objectives. 





EDITORS' ORGANIZATION 


A NEW ORGANIZATION of insurance 
editors has been formed, for the 
purpose of coordinating the activities 
of the more than six hundred editors 
of the company-owned magazines 
and newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. The new group has 
been named The Insurance Editors 
Institute. 





GRADUATES 
ON THE GO! 


Among the going-est go-getters in Life of Georgia’s agency 
force are the 217 LUTC graduates. This is the greatest tribute 
we know to LUTC on its tenth anniversary. 


LIFE 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


oF GEORGIA 


MORE THAN A BILLION AND A THIRD DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE) 


obituaries 


Green: Perry L. Green, chairman of the 
board of the Nationwide Life Insurance 
Company since 1945, died suddenly July 
28th at the age of 78. Mr. Green was also 
a director of the two other Nationwide 
Insurance Companies and was on the 
board of the Michigan Life Insurance 
Company and several companies associ- 
ated with the Nationwide family. He 
served five terms as a member of the 
Ohio Legislature, was director of agricul- 
ture in Ohio from 1929 to 1931, and served 
on the Drought Relief Commission un- 
der President Herbert Hoover. For fif- 
teen years Mr. Green was president of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. He 
also served as a director of the Coopera- 
tive League of the U.S.A., a director of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and president of the Cooperative Finance 
Association of America. 


Holt: Charles T. Holt, assistant manager 
of Mutual of New York’s policy payment 
division, died suddenly from a heart at- 
tack on July 10th at the age of 54. Mr. 
Holt would have marked his twenty- 
second anniversary with Mutual of New 
York in November of this year. He started 
with the company as a claims representa- 
tive in 1935, and within six years became 
chief claims representative. In 1946 he 
was advanced to administrative assistant 
in the policy payment division and in 
1951 was promoted to assistant manager 
of that division. A native of Baltimore, 
Md., Mr. Holt was president of the Mary- 
land Society in New York City. 


Wharff: Clifford C. Wharff, general agent 
in Columbus, Ohio, for the New Eng- 
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land Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
died July 26th two days after his 60th 
birthday. Mr. Wharff joined the New 
England Life as an agent in 1930. In 
1946 he became co-general agent in 
Columbus with Paul Smith and became 
sole general agent January 1, 1950, when 
Mr. Smith retired. Mr. Wharff was a 
life member of the New England Life 
Leaders Association, past president and 
director and for fifteen years either state 
or national committeeman of the Colum- 
bus Association of Life Underwriters, past 
president of the Columbus General Agents 
and Managers’ Association, Knight 
Templar and Past Master of his Blue 
Lodge, and a member of the First Com- 
munity Church of Columbus, Kiwanis, the 
Columbus Executive Club, the Athletic 
Club and the Scioto Golf and Country 
Club. 


Litchfield: Russell H. Litchfield, manager 
of the Allentown district of the Monu- 
mental Life Insurance Company, died 
July 28 of a heart attack. He started 
with the company as an agent in 1933, 
and had managed the Allentown district 
since 1949. His district’s record has been 
excellent and, on a per man basis for 
combined results, is reported to have been 
in either first or second place for the 
company for the past several years. 


Freiermuth: Leo J. Freiermuth, agent for 
Occidental Life of California in Parma, 
Idaho, died June 22nd. Mr. Freiermuth 
had been associated with the company for 
thirty-nine years during which he earned 
many honors. He was a charter mem- 


ber of Los Conquistadores, Occidental’s 
production club, a member of the com- 
pany’s Millionaire Club and an eleven- 
time winner of the National Quality 
Award. 


—~ Memo 
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publications 


Essentials of Insurance Law by Ed- 
win W. Patterson, Cardozo Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, Columbia 
University, formerly Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York 
—Second Edition. 

With the minimum of legal lan- 
guage, this book presents the essen- 
tials of insurance law, its relation 
to the insurance business and its 
practices. The scope includes the 
major legal problems of the insur- 
ance contract, and explanations of 
the rights and duties of insurers and 
insureds under it. 

A sustained effort has been made 
to lay bare the underlying principles 
and policies, often competing or con- 
flicting, of legal rules and doctrines, 
and to indicate current trends of 
legislation and case law. The chapter 
headings include: Governmental 
Control of the Insurance Business ; 
the Making of Insurance Contracts ; 
Insurable Interests in Property; In- 
surable Interest in Life Insurance; 
Representations by the Insured; 


BANK LOANS 
ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE OR FOUR YEAR 
REPAY MENT 


NATION-WIDE SERVICH 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& 


GUARANTY CORP. 


Concealment by the Insured and 
Waiver, Estoppel and Election by 
Insurer, 

558 pps.; $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Year Book of Labour Statistics—1956 
—Sixteenth Edition. 


This is a comprehensive source 
document of population, employ- 
ment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages and labour income, consumer 
price indices and retail-prices, fam- 
ily living studies, social security, in- 
dustrial injuries, industrial disputes 
and migration. 

It is published by the International 
Labour Organization, an intergov- 
ernmental agency, of which seventy- 
seven companies are members. Rep- 
resentatives of governments, man- 
agement and labour organizations 
participate in the work toward the 
promotion of social justice and 
peace. The I.L.O. was established 
in 1919 and entered into the rela- 
tionship with the United Nations as 
a specialized agency in 1946. 

502 pps.; $5.00 paper-bound— 
$6.90 cloth-bound. Published by the 
Iniernational Labour Office, Wash- 
ington Branch, 917 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Learning to Live as a Widow by 
Marion Langer. 

Although statistically women out- 
live their husbands, comparatively 
little has been done to prepare them 
for the emotional upheaval that 
comes when the shock and numb- 
ness of a husband’s death have worn 
off. 

Dr. Langer knows intimately the 
problems—emotional and _ practical 
—and offers in this book the kind of 
comfort and constructive insight 


most essential to women at th 
critical point in their lives. 

255 pps.; $3.95 per copy. Pubs 
lished by Julian Messner, Inc. & 


West 40th St., New York 18, N. Yo 


Life Insurance by Joseph B. Mac- 
Lean, formerly vice president and’ 
actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance} 
Company of New York—Eighth} 
Edition. 

This exposition of the principles) 
and practices of sound life insurance! 
is sufficiently complete to give a clear) 
conception of the business as a whole 
but not so exhaustive as to be of usé_ 
only to the specialists. The book dez” 
scribes and explains the principles | 
of life insurance and the practical | 
procedures followed by companies] 
and other organizations. All forms | 
of life insurance are covered: ordi7@ 
nary, group, industrial, fraternal and § 
savings bank, all types of carriers are 
dealt with: stock and mutual com 


panies, savings banks and fraternal) 


orders. 5 

558 pages; $6.50 per copy. Pub= 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


The Consolidated Chart—1957 edi- 
tion 

1957 Statistics Fraternal 
—63rd annual edition, 

The Consolidated Chart combines 
the reports of 384 fraternal societies, 
life companies and life associations, 
showing life rates for the societies 
and companies, and the gain and loss 
exhibits for 182 life insurance com- 
panies. According to the publisher, 
the financial and insurance reports 
include ninety items of interest about 
the organizations in each group. 

The Statistical book contains the 
picture of fraternal insurance dur- 
ing 1956 and is said to be a summary 
of financial activities since the date 
of organization of practically every 
fraternal insurance society. 

The Consolidated Chart 94 pps.; 
$1.75 per copy in manila binding and 
$2.00 per copy in red flexible cover. 

Statistics Fraternal Societies 240 
pps.; $2.00 per copy with manila 
cover and $2.25 per copy with red 
flexible cover. Both published by the 
Fraternal Monitor, 123 West th 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


Societies 
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ROBERT S. STEVENSON 


“At Allis-Chalmers we believe that we can do 
our fellow-employees no greater favor than to 
recommend that they invest in a ‘nest-egg’ fund 
of U.S. Savings Bonds. 


“While this program has been going on for 
many years—made easy through the Payroll 
Savings Plan—we recently offered all Allis- 
Chalmers people a chance to review their 
individual bond purchasing schedules and to 
bring them up to date. 


“As a result, more than 52% of the total 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


Allis-Chalmers organization of about 40,000 
people are buying U.S. Savings Bonds at a rate 
of approximately $6,000,000 a year.” 
ROBERT S. STEVENSON, President 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Start your employees on the path of future financial security 
through automatic savings in the new and improved Series E 
Savings Bonds. It’s simplicity itself. Just contact your State 
Director, U.S. Savings Bonds Division. He'll provide all the 
material and assistance you need to install a Payroll Savings 
Plan or build enrollment in one already existing. Look him up 
in the phone book or write for full information to the U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds Division, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


TODAY—PAYROLL SAVINGS ENROLLMENT 


iS AT A NEW PEACETIME PEAK! 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The completely redesigned and expanded 1957 edition of 


BEST’S DIGEST of 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensible reference work for organized and continuous 


investment analysis and research on fire, casualty and 
life insurance stocks. Recognized as the most com- 


plete digest of its kind in existence. 


Whether you’re interested in adding insurance stocks to your 
personal portfolio, keeping tabs on securities you 
already own, rounding out your background knowl- 
edge on insurance stocks or comparing your own 
company’s progress, performance, and practices with 


those of other carriers. . . 


The 1957 BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS offers a 
wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock 
insurance companies—fire, casualty, and life .. . 
streamlined in format and greatly expanded in cover- 
age this year, virtually the entire actively traded 


market! 


Resources — Ten-Year Trend: 
assets, capital, surplus-voluntary 
reserves, conditional reserves, 
book value. 


Liabilities — Ten-Year Trend: 
loss reserves, umearned pre- 
miums, total liabilities, liabili- 
ties % of book value. 


Five-Year Net Premiums Earned 
and Written: in dollars and in 
% of book value. 


Ten-Year Per Share Figures: par 
value, book value, invested 
assets, net premium writings, 
yearly market range. 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns— 
Amount and Per Share: net in- 
vestment income, statutory un- 
derwriting, changed unearned 
premium equity. 


In this ONE book 
you'll find such 


data as... 





Distribution and Five-Year Growth 
of Premium Writings: total and 
by classes of business. 


Five-Year Operating Ratios: loss, 
expense, and combined. 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten 
Years: amounts. 


Capital Gains or Losses: ten-year 
histories (amount and per share) 
of profit or loss security sales, 
appreciated or depreciated asset 
values, miscellaneous. 


Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 
Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


Test this outstanding reference work now, while you can. Dis- 
cover for yourself why so many individual investors, 
investment analysts and professional fund managers 


are so successful with it. 


Onder Today! Fifteen Doliars per Copy 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Incorporated 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
at $15.00 per copy. 


NAME 





copies of the 1957 edition of BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 











ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK RICHMOND 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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ALL AMERICAN Life & Casualty Company 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


Increases Capital 


Stockholders of the company have approved an in- 
crease in the capital stock from 2,000,000 shares to 
2,300,000 shares, par value $1. This stock sale will be 
handled through brokers with preemptive rights for 
present shareowners at the ratio of one new share for 
each six held. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


New Home Office 
New Vice-President 


The home office of the company has been moved from 
Anniston, Alabama to 606 Madison Avenue, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

William Adrian Freeman has been named vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies for the company. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


New Vice-President 


Alfred L. Golden, formerly public relations director 
of Associated Hospital Service of New York and vice- 
president of United Medical Service, Inc., has been 
elected vice-president of this company. He will have the 
tesponsibility of developing active participation by stock- 
holders, as well as the general public in the company’s 
program of expansion and community service. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Official Appointments 


Elgin R. Batho has been named vice president and 
actuary (research), M. G. Roy Wallace, assistant vice 
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president and actuary and Chester H. Prentice, con- 
troller, a newly created post. 


CENTRAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Executive Vice-President 


Norman T. Carson, formerly with Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Binghamton, New York, 
has been elected executive vice-president and a director 
of this company. 


COLONIAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Corpus Christie, Texas 


Buys Guardian General Business 


This company has bought all of the life insurance busi- 
ness of the Guardian General Life Insurance Company, 
also of Corpus Christi. The sale was approved by the 


Texas department on July 3lst and became effective 
August 1, 


THE COLONIAL Life Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 


Federal Exchanges Stock 
Dividend Declared 


The exchange of stock between shareholders of this 
company and the Federal Insurance Company has been 
approved since over 86% of the stock was tendered for 
exchange. Richard B. Evans, president, and Richard D. 
Nelson, executive vice-president and treasurer of the 
company, were elected to Federal’s board of directors. 

A quarterly dividend of $0.25 per share has been 
declared payable September 15th to stockholders of 
record September 3rd. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK Life 


Insurance Fund, Hartford, Connecticut 


Officers Elected 


William A. Wilkinson has been elected president, and 
Harold V. Bossa, treasurer of the Savings Banks Life 
Insurance Fund of Connecticut for the year ending July 
1958. Tracy C. Dickson of Bridgeport has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Fund to succeed Samuel W. 
Hawley, who retired after completion of two successive 
terms as a trustee, the maximum term of office allowable 
under the general statutes. 
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New Territory 


on attractive agent's and general agent's basis in eighteen 
states* is just one feature of a constructive, forward-look- 
ing expansion program that our strong, progress-minded 
company is presently engaged in. 
We also offer the following to alert, aggressive field men 
looking for a permanent connection: 

* Complete SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice-President 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For half a century ... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 


Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 














DON’T READ THIS 


if yow’re satisfied and have 
unlimited opportunity 


If you do need room to grow and feel you would like a ground 
floor opportunity with a progressive, expanding medium size 
company, let us tell you our story. 


@ Choice general agency opportunities in * ‘The Provident 
States’ 


Top contracts 
Liberal financing plans 
Vested renewals 
Complete portfolio . . . life, A&H, annuities, pension trus? 
Highly competitive rate book . . . many ‘‘specials"’ 
Retirement plan, group life, hospitalization 
Personalized service 
Excellent home office cooperation 
The right spot for you 

Write in strict confidence to 

JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
* 
LIFE « ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES © PENSION TRUST 
* "'The Provident States"’ 


Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, New Mexico 








EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Jamestown, New York 


MOUNT VERNON Life Insurance Company o 
New York, Mount Vernon, New York 


R . 
einsurance Ma 


The individual accident and health insurance policiefiOkial 
of the Mount Vernon Life Insurance Company wer ipresic 
reinsured by the Empire State Mutual Life effectiy 
September 1. During recent years Mount Vernon L if 
has been concentrating its efforts on the developmen 
of ordinary life and group insurance and the compan 
says that the proceeds of the transaction will be use@#4O} 
in furthering the development of its agency expansio 


Mar 
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ESTATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


Griffith is Acting President 


Andrew D. Griffith, chairman of the board of the 
company, has been elected acting president and chieif’ 
executive officer to succeed R. D. Harvey, who ha 
resigned. H. A. Becker was at the same time electe 
vice-president and a director. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Stock Dividend—Capital Revision 


A special meeting of stockholders of The Franklin 
Life Insurance Company held August 12 approved at 
increase in the authorized capital stock to $24,000,000 
(6,000,000 shares, par value $4) and an increase in the 
outstanding capital stock from $10,406,250 to $15,609, 
375 by payment of a 50% stock dividend. The remain: 
ing 2,097,65614 authorized but unissued shares will be 
held as treasury stock and will provide the means for 
a broader base of future growth either through the 
raising of additional capital funds by a public offering 
of some portion of these shares or by the acquisition of 
additional insurance through the purchase of other life 
insurance companies when favorable situations arise 
In any public offering stockholders would have pre- 
emptive rights to acquire their proportion of the shares 
so offered. The board of directors also plans to initiate 
the payment of a 5% annual stock dividend in addition 
to cash dividends after this year. This will not affect the 
company’s traditional policy of substantial stock dis- 
tributions from time to time. 
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LOBE LIFE and Accident Insurance Company 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


iamed Vice President 


Maurice Cline, recently resigned comptroller of the 


Oklahoma Turnpike Authority, has been appointed vice 
president of this company. 


OME FRIENDLY Insurance Company of 


aryland, Baltimore, Maryland 


Revises Title 


Home Friendly Insurance Company of Maryland, 
altimore, Md. revised its title to Home Mutual Life 


@INVESTORS SYNDICATE Life Insurance and 


2 Franklin 
yproved an 


Annuity Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Company 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc. has announced its 
proposed entry into the life insurance field through a 
subsidiary—Investors Syndicate Life Insurance and 
Annuity Company. The latter will be started with 
$5,000,000 capital and surplus. Beginning next year it 
plans to offer reducing term insurance to buyers of face 
amount accumulation certificates issued by IDS sub- 
sidiaries. It also will offer life annuity contracts and 
ultimately expects to enter the variable life annuity 
feld. President of the company is Joseph M. Fitzsim- 

ons, who also occupies the same official capacity with 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. A. Edward Archi- 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of North 


ions arise 
have pre- 


America, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Named Vice President 


Milton F, Chauner, formerly second vice president 


..—0d group actuary of California-Western States Life 


Insurance Company, has been named vice president in 
charge of group insurance for this company. 
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YOU... Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER ; 


with MONARCH ; 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 


uance Plans. 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


» MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


In 27th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $2,000,000 
$117.00 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $50,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


Experienced Agents 
anted 


Policy Holders and Other 
Leads 


Top First Year 
Commissions 


Vested Renewals 


Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 


Paying 4°%/, Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 






























MANUFACTURERS Life Insurance Company NORTH 


Toronto, Canada ompar 














Proposes Mutualization 



















ew Age 
The company has announced that it is proposing tg 
make an offer to shareholders to purchase all of th@ pan I 
150,000 outstanding shares of capital stock at $275 each e-ident 
The offer will be expressly subject to acceptance b 
holders of at least 50% of the outstanding shares, to th 
enactment of enabling legislation, any requirements 
such legislation and to approval by shareholders an 
policyholders at a special general meeting called fo; 
that purpose. The offer will provide for the purchasf DCCID 
of the shares in instalments over a period of at least fiv@Califorr 


years, 
lew Sec 
Claud 


company 
Brace, WV 


MATSON ASSURANCE Company 


Faithful Protection Since 1910 San Francisco, California 


PACIFIC NATIONAL Life Assurance Compan) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Boards Integrated 





These companies have elected identical boards of 
directors. The changes appear to be the first step i 
plans to ultimately consolidate the two companies, botl 
of which are controlled by Matson Navigation Company: 
The current directors of the companies are: Starr Bruce, 
Walter E. Buck, A. G. Budge, R. J. Chandler, H. D. 
Collier, Kenneth W. Cring, J. H. Firmage, John W. 
Lowe, J. G. McIntosh, George G. Montgomery, H. B. Pa 
Perrin, Ray H. Peterson, Stanley Powell, Jr., Melvin rs 
Price, W. M. Roth, G. H. Schreiner, Randolph Sevier" " 


E. G. Solomon, D. A. Taylor, and C, W. Wilkins. oaty 
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os MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of New Yorkfsucceed: 
m4 New York, N. Y. made v 
Frank | 
f ‘ 
New Vice-President hme 

Allen L. Lindley has been named vice-president for 

securities investment and treasurer of the company to 

H. pres — succeed Philip A. Russell, who is retiring. 
er «eg OLD | 
Chica 
aun NORTHERN CREDIT Life Insurance Company Q 

, y ) De Kalb, Illinois varter 
O° ’ (xe - L The 
HOTEL Changes Name paid A 
This ac 







On June 18 this company changed its title to Protec 
Teletype: BA263 BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND tive Life Insurance Company. 
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ORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


ompany, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A lew Agency Director 
sing t 


Lu 


ELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


PON 
‘a >) 
f \% 


4 
¥ i 
WV» / 


Dan D. McLaughlin has been elected second vice- 
resident and agency director. 


DCCIDENTAL Life Insurance Company of 


alifornia, Los Angeles, California 


ymbol of 444// 
a. e ~~. yet V/ j 
professional pride 


ew Secretary 


Claud S. Gillespie has been elected secretary of the 
ompany to assume the secretarial duties of Howard FS fs i 
3race, who has retired. f . ..- Life Insurance dédicated 


to the Public Service. 


OCCIDENTAL Life Insurance Company of The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
orth Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


ters Accident and Health Field PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 


“DP fficial Promotions 





The company has entered the accident insurance field 
pnd is offering accident plans ranging from travel and 
Bpedestrian coverage to protection for all types of acci- EVER YTHING NEW! 
lental injuries and death. Also included is a franchise se ae cena ol 
: si © y a eautifully paneled. 
group policy for employes of business firms. Accident Sverything iauide—aew- 
enefits will include monthly payments for disability, 31S ly decorated, newly 
ump sum payments for accidental death and dismem- ree 5¢-cODTN hy, er New — big, 
erment, and cash payments for hospital and medical rooms Roos entertainment nightly. 
treatment, tai Air-Conditioned. 
R. Peyton Woodson, III has been named treasurer Coffee SboP_ Chines? ENJOY IT THIS SEASON 
succeeding C. E. Hyre, retired. C. R. Morris has been Resta CyarcO8! chore 
made vice president in charge of underwriting and 
Frank M. Houston, assistant vice president in charge 


of mortgages, 


OLD REPUBLIC Life Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of $0.20 per share was 
paid August Ist to stockholders of record July 17th. 
Chis action was in accord with a resolution adopted for 
the payment of dividends on a quarterly basis. 
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PEOPLES LIFE Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


Change in Control 


Control of the company has been transferred to Life 
Companies, Incorporated of Richmond, Virginia. It is 
contemplated that Peoples Life Insurance Company will 
become a member of the Life Company group which now 
consists of Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Lamar 
Life Insurance Company, and Midland National Life 
Insurance Company. 


In keeping with the policies of Life Companies, In- 
corporated, the integrity of Peoples Life Insurance 
Company will be maintained and there will be no 
changes in location, management, policies of operations. 
The company will continue to operate in Frankfort with 
its present personnel. Life Companies, Incorporated 
is a reinsurance company which at present, through its 
direct-writing companies, is operating in twenty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia. 





PANY with a Creed! 


“Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principle of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy. « 
holders and their beneficiaries with 
za fair, unselfish contract and to 
® construe it liberally in their favor; 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
honestly end economically,” 






















PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insuran 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


ESTEI 


elena, 








Stock Split 
A proposal for a 14 for 1 split in the shares of thi 


xchange 


















company, to be accomplished by a change in par val i Nate 
from $100 to $10 and declaration of a 4 for 10 stoc ae 
dividend, was voted upon by stockholders on August 2{ Wt 
They were also asked to approve the sale of an additio ° es : 
20,000 shares, $10 par, at the current market price 1 BS oe 
employees and representatives of the company, Aj 198 . 





proval of the various changes would raise capital fro 


the present $7,000,000 ($100 par) to $10,000,000 (SII i de 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN Life Insurance Companjfresent « 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Il outste 
Management Changes 
Earl Shelton has been elected president succeeding 
J. Hayden Simmons, resigned. The board of directorgWESTE 
was also reorganized and now comprises: Jesse E ompe 
Baxter, John E. Coury, John DuBois, James H. Foley 
Wallace L. Lockmiller, Lawson Monteith, Walter Nicol. 
W. J. Powell, Earl Shelton, Harold Teer, and M. Mypeinsure 
Thompson. All of 
ompan 
by July 
fouri in 
of the V 
SOUTHERN REPUBLIC Life Insurance Companyp# “9 
Houston, Texas . 
New Director of Agencies 
Eric W. Berg, formerly agency vice president of thff[HE VY 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Company, has been named§Hyntin 










director of agencies for this company. He succeeds 
Vincent Caltagirone who has formed his own Southern 
Republic General Agency. 
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TREASURE STATE Life Insurance Company 
Butte, Montana 











Second Montana Company 


This company was licensed June 24 and thus became 
the second domestic legal reserve life insurance company 
in Montana. It was formed with resources of $1,250,000 
comprising capital of $2£0,000 and surplus of $1,000, 
000. Officers are: President, Joseph J. McCaffery, Jr.; 
vice-president, Huntley Childs; treasurer, Oakley Cof- 
fee ; and secretary, William H. Clarke. 
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ESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


elena, Montana 


xchange Terms 


A special meeting of stockholders of St. Paul Fire and 
farine Insurance Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
uly 26 authorized solicitation of options from stock- 
olders of this company for the exchange of their hold- 
gs on the basis of 1.39 shares of St. Paul for each 
resent share of Western Life. The latter on December 
1, 1956 had outstanding 100,000 shares of $10 par value 
ommon stock. By payment of a 200% stock dividend 
n February 4, 1957, the number of shares was increased 
0 300,000. The offer by St. Paul is contingent upon 
ts acceptance by not less than 240,000 (80%) of the 
00,000 outstanding shares. If the proposed exchange 
s consummated it is the announced intention of the St. 
aul management to recommend continuance of the 
present quarterly dividend of 30¢ ($1.20 annually) on 
ll outstanding shares. 


ESTERN AND SOUTHERN Life Insurance 
ompany, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Reinsures Life Insurance Company of Missouri 


All of the insurance business of the Life Insurance 
ompany of Missouri was reinsured by ‘this company 
by July 1. The former home office of the Life of Mis- 
fouri in St. Louis is now the Mid-Continent home office 
pf the Western and Southern, operating with the same 
taff under the direction of C. R. Gulley, who has be- 
ome a vice-president of the Western and Southern. 


HE WEST VIRGINIA Life Insurance Company 
Huntington, West Virginia 


ew Company 


This company with executive offices in Charleston, 
formed with $200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus, was 
licensed to transact business on July 18. It is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of W. Va. Insurance Management 
Corp., which also plans to develop a fire and casualty 
insurance company and a credit company. The life com- 
pany expects to begin writing insurance this fall and 
initially will issue a special stockholders charter policy 
(basically a ten pay contract with profit participation 
and return premium benefits) and a family type con- 


‘Bitact. Heading the official staff is Louie Miller, Jr., a 
jgtactising attorney, who until recently was Insurance 
‘QOommissioner of West Virginia. Other officers are: 


Executive vice-president and secretary, Vincent J. 
Pobrislo; vice-president and director of agencies, Ray- 
mond J. Hage; comptroller and treasurer, V. Gaines 
Bryan, Jr. ; and assistant secretary, Ann L. Emich. 
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~|UNLIMITED 
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Shenandoah’s definite plan of advancement plus 
a@ rapidly expanding Agency operation present unique 
opportunities for achievement by well qualified underwriters. 


You'll like Shenandoah’s new and modern 


contract and liberal financing plan. Bonus is allowed 


on paid business for NQA winners and for those receiving 


CLU designations. Inquiries are invited. 


G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


J WVAUAOMELEL & OMp On 


Home Office + Roanoke, Virginia 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOX ITS POLICYMOLDERS 


new directors 


Bankers Life (lowa): Ear! F. Bucknell, vice-president, suc- 
ceeded the late Watson H. Vanderploeg. 

Canada Life: J. Roy Gordon, New York City, executive 
vice-president of The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited. 

Colonial Life: Percy Chubb II, president of Federal In- 
surance Company; Robert E. Wallace and William M. 
Rees vice-presidents of Federal Insurance Company. All 
are partners of Chubb & Son. Lee Orton, treasurer of 
Federal Insurance Company. 

Connecticut Savings Bank: Tracy C. Dickson, executive 
vice-president of People's Savings Bank, Bridgeport, suc- 
ceeded Samuel W. Hawley. 

Eastern Life Insurance Company of New York: Herbert R. 
Silverman, executive vice president James Talcott, Inc., 
and chairman of the board of the National Commercial 
Finance Conference, Inc. 

General American (Mo.}: Donald Danforth, chairman of 
the board of the Ralston Purina Company. 
Northwestern Mutual (Wis.): Robert S. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee. 


Shenandoah Life (Va.}: Robert W. Michie, financial vice- 
president of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Companies. 

Sun Life (Canada): Sir George Bolton, director of the 
Bank of England and chairman-designate of the Bank of 
London and South America. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Question of Sound Health Was for 
Jury, despite Testimony of Expert 
Witness. 


Insured was issued a life insur- 
ance policy with his wife being the 
beneficiary thereunder. The policy 
provided, inter alia, that if the in- 
sured was not in sound health on 
the issue date, or, if within two years 
prior to said date, had been attended 
by a physician for a serious disease, 
or had had a disease of the heart, 
that in such case the company could 
declare the policy void. 

After the insured’s death the 
widow beneficiary made claim but 
the company denied liability, alleg- 
ing that the insured had suffered 
from angina pectoris shortly before 
the issuance of the policy. Suit was 
filed by the beneficiary. 

At the trial of the case one Dr. 
Maxwell Moody testified that he 
had examined the insured and was 
of the opinion that he was suffering 
with angina pectoris at the time the 
policy was issued. He stated further 
that the insured had told him that 
he had had a chest pain and the 
only way to arrive at a diagnosis of 
angina pectoris is by the patient 
describing that type of pain. The 
trial court refused to give a general 
affirmative charge. for the defendant 
insurance company and the inter- 
mediate court of appeals held that 
the trial court erred and should have 
given such a charge. This would 
mean that as a matter of law the in- 
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sured was not in sound health at the 
time of the issuance of the policy. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama, 
writing through Justice Coleman, 
agreed with the trial court that the 
matter of sound health should have 
been submitted to the jury. 

The Supreme Court stated that, 
in addition to Dr. Moody’s testi- 
mony, there were lay witnesses who 
testified that the deceased insured 
had made automobile trips; that the 
insured performed his normal du- 
ties as a postmaster, and never com- 
plained of any heart condition; in 
addition to this, one Dr. Shamblin 
testified that he had examined the 
insured subsequent to the issuance 
of the policy and had found nothing 
wrong with his heart. 

The Supreme Court states that 
the general rule is that the testimony 
of apparent good health and the dis- 
charging of an insured’s daily du- 
ties, considered with a doctor’s testi- 
mony, offers a reasonable inference 
of fact within the scintilla rule and 
is for the consideration of the jury. 
The company had alleged that the 
expert testimony of Dr. Moody 
would overcome the other testi- 
mony and that it would be entitled 
to an affirmative charge or directed 
verdict. However, an expert’s testi- 
mony is not necessarily conclusive 
on the jury. Unless the subject is 
one for experts or skilled witnesses 
alone and the jury cannot properly 
be assumed to have correct opin- 
ions of their own, then a true fact 
issue for the jury to decide arises. 
Thus, the Supreme Court holds that 
the issue of sound health was prop- 
erly submitted to the jury for deter- 
mination. 


The Legal Spothoht 


Vulcan Life & Accident Ins. Co. 
v. Standifer. Alabama Supreme 
Court. June 20, 1957. 3 CCH Liie 
Cases (2d) 405. 

LeMaistre, Clement & Gewin, Perry 
Hubbard, 2319 Eighth St., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. for appellant. 

Davis & Zeanah, Olin W. Zeanah, 
720 25th Avenue, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
for appellee. 


Montana Supreme Court Holds Cov- 
erage Clause of Group Policy Not 
Ambiguous. 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America issued a group life 
insurance policy to the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. One of 
the employees was Hubert Richard 
Doyle who on April 17, 1951 ob- 
tained a certificate, naming Herman 
H. James as beneficiary. Doyle was 
continuously employed and insured 
until January 10, 1952, when his 
employment ceased due to disability. 
He died on December 18, 1952. He 
was employed a total of eight months 
and twenty-four days and unem- 
ployed for a period of eleven months 
and ten days prior to his death. 

The policy involved provided, 
among other things, that if the in 
sured employee’s employment tet- 
minated, he would be covered for a 
period of twelve months after the 
termination or for a period of time 
equal to that he was employed, 
whichever period may be the shorter. 

Claim was made after the insured 
died and the insurance company de- 
nied liability and this suit followed. 
The trial court held for the insur- 
ance company and an appeal was 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


lodged in the Montana Supreme 
Court. 

Justice Castles delivered the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court affirming 
the holding of the trial court. 

The plaintiff beneficiary had al- 
leged that the provision of the policy 
concerning the time for extended 
coverage was ambiguous and should 
be construed against the insurance 
company. 

The Supreme Court stated that 
the insured was only employed for 
a period of eight months and twenty- 
four days until his disability and 
termination of employment, thus un- 
der the clear provision of the policy 
he would be insured only for a per- 
iod of eight months and twenty-four 
days thereafter, as it is a shorter 
period than twelve months. 

The general rule is that ambigui- 
ties in insurance contracts are to be 
construed against the insurer. But 
this general rule arises only when 
there is a true ambiguity that can- 
not be understood under using com- 
mon sense reasoning. It is not to 
be used when a mere mathematical 
computation of elapsed time is in- 
volved or when litigants assert dif- 
ferent constructions. 

The court thinks that the clause 
of the policy is clear and unambig- 
uous and as a matter of law Doyle’s 
insurance ended before Doyle’s life. 
It is clear that the insurance com- 
pany and the employer did want to 
limit the extended coverage of the 
death benefit as to casual employees. 

James v. Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Et Al. Montana Su- 
preme Court. May 22, 1957. 3 CCH 

Life Cases (2d) 394. 

Geagan, Butte, Mont. for Appellant. 
Corette, Smith & Dean, Butte, Mon- 
tana, for Respondent, Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America. 

Finlen, Kirkpatrick, Dwyer, Kelly, 
Butte, Montana for Respondent, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 





CANADIAN GRANTS 


Tue CanapiAN Lire _ Insurance 
Officers Association reports that the 
life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada are making grants 
amounting to more than $30,000 for 
the support of a number of public 
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health and medical research projects. 
These grants are in addition to the 
$60,000 made available earlier this 
year to the National Heart Founda- 
tion of Canada for its organizational 
expenses, and to the medical fellow- 
ships offered by the Association. 
The grants were given to: 


The College of General Practice of 
Canada, for a survey of general 
practice ; the University of Toronto 
for research on the prevention of 
dental diseases; the Canadian High- 
way Safety Conference for its pro- 
gram to reduce highway accidents 
and for medical research by Mon- 
treal General Hospital and Queen’s 
University. 


To University of Manitoba 


The Great-West Life recently 
made a grant to the University of 
Manitoba, Surgical Research Lab- 
oratory, Department of Surgery, for 
the purchase of a mechanical heart- 
lung oxygenator—recently devel- 
oped as an aid in heart surgery. It 
will be available to all surgeons 
from the teaching hospitals in the 
province affiliated with the Univer- 
sity. At the present time, only two 
other instruments of this kind are 
known to be in use in Canada. 














--TO INVESTIGATE 


OR PLANS TO INSTALL LIFE DEPTS. 

the facts which are causing some of the leading General 
Insurance Agencies to install the Anico 

connection in their Life Departments. Facts about 
* CONTRACT CONSIDERATION 

* POLICY LINES & PLANS AVAILABLE 


THE INDUSTRY’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF POLICIES AND PLANS 
* $10,000 & $25,000 minimum preferred rate Policies 
* New and Competitive FAMILY POLICY 
* Outstanding Annuities and-Endowments 
* 10-15-20-30 Pay and all the regular life plans 
* BANK PLAN — S. S.. FRANCHISE — NON-MEDICAL 
* Wide range of Term Plans 





FARM SALES 


“THe Do’s anp Dont’s of Farm 
Canvassing,” a four-page capsule 
guide based on the personal ex- 
perience of Don Ross, Successful 
Farming magazine field merchandis- 
ing manager, lists key points for 
anyone selling products and services 
to farmers. Some points from the 
guide are: 
“Use the name of the farmer when 
you call. Usually you can get this 
information from the mailbox or 
the neighbor down the road. 
“Follow up your call by letter or 
even the mailing of a folder if there’s 
the slightest opportunity. 
“Use actual farm illustrations. Talk 
in terms of farm dollars which mean 
pork, wheat, and the like. 
“Don’t smoke on farm calls. The 
fire hazard is too great, and many 
farmers are afraid of fire. 
“Don’t ever hesitate to tell your 
whole story. Farmers are good buy- 
ers, but they want the facts. 
“Don’t take things for granted. The 
farmer isn’t accustomed to your 
trade terms; explain everything to 
the ‘nth’ degree. If possible, get a 
pencil in his hand and let him do 
the figuring.” 

Copies can be obtained free in 
limited quanities from the magazine, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. 






WITH LIFE DEPT. OPERATIONS 








Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, 
BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS, GEN. INS. CONNECTIONS. 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


OVER 3 BILLIONS, 800 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 















4 COMPLETE INDEX 





LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIAL 


Broadening Ownership 
Counter-Trends 

POD IEE, Sriin sos eid 6 hob oo emhine cde h ase se ne cschie Ue cue - ug. 
Editors’ Corner 

Exchange of Ideas 

Family Policy, The 

Give Us Men 

Going bp in Smoke 

Good Signs 

pee 4 Insurance 

Leading Companies in 1956 
Life Insurance Stocks . 
More the Merrier, The 
Promise of Better Things 
20 Year Net Costs 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


And Its Effects—W. W. Wilson, Jr, -Sanlnbes as esnev sd owedaate July 
Are We That Hungry ?—Lester 0. 8 ..May 
Assum — of Business Minko —Jonn "e Keiiy a 
Bank n Plan—Gerard 8. Brown, CLU 
Counmeney | Examinations—S. Alewander Bell ‘ 
Frosion of Annuity Vaiues, The—Robert I. Mehr May 
Examinations of Insurance Companies—Donald F. Campbell Sept. 
Corermmnans oe and Tomorrow’s Problems— 

ugene 
Health incuranee: Législation—Robert R. Neal 
How Much More Inflation ?—James L. Athern ............... Sept. 
ee ee, er ee aaa 
Impact of the  The—Hon. Joseph A. Navarre 
Industrial Life—F. Harold sage os 
Insuring Dental Care Costs—J. F. Umann. Jr. 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Charchin (Monthly) 
Major Medical—Alton EF. Lutz 
New Mortality Table. The—Alfred N. Guertin Ju 
Pressing Problem of Large Loans, The—Geo. W. Warnecke .Sept. 
Renewal Aspects of Morals—Stanford Miller 
Road Ahead, The—Glenn McHuah 
Toward Further Advancement—Benjamin N. Woodson, CLU “ier 
Trillion Dollar Question, The—Jamer Roland McPherson .. 
Underwriting Moral Aspects—Rohert 8. Schoonmaker, Jr. 
Where Do We Go From Here?—Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr. .... Aug. 





OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) 
Automatic Post-Dated Check S Stom—Merte Hartwig 
Antomation—Roon or Bane ?— Alec Jordan 
Automation? You’ve Had it for Years—Guy Fergason 
Rank Service Plan—Martin Melia 
Booklets (Monthly) 

Business War 





June 20 
.-Aug. 69 


Sep 
..July 49 


Coffee Break, The—Lyne 8. Metcalfe 
Communications ... Up, Down and Sideways— 


y Fer: 
Effective Stornal See Coree D. McCarty . 
Electrostatic Reproductio 
oe Auditor and Electronics, The—Charles E. Grody . 
res 
Machine Time mene ng vs cae Robinson 
Management Efficiency—Guy F 
Modern Aids to Office Eiiciency ” (Monti) Sept. 
poo od Duplicating and Printing Technique—Lewis 7. Bolger . wr 5 
ffice Equipment Directory 4 Mont thly) Sept. 
ne art fs s Approach—Wilfred A. Kraegel, 


( Par th) 
Ocqaabeitinn. ibe Growth and Development—Guy Fergason. Th one 
Responsibility Accounting—Zarl Soder J 
Suggestions Are Where You Find Them—Guy Fergason 
ae Employees—N. M. Bell 

What About Office Unions ?—Guy Fergason 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Agent Development Program—Sam G. Shackelford, CLU . 
= te uestions & Answers—American College 
Part A—Fundamentals 

Part B—General Education 

Part C—Law, Trusts and Taxes 

Part D—Finance ; 
Distribution Challenge. Lae G. Hale 
Double-Dollar Plan, The—Harold J. Cummings 
Favorable Climate, A—Chester O. MINE on 0555 vo esacoseee May 
Large Case Production—John J. lu, CLU July 
Life Insurance et ta aaa R. Wood & Carlton Smith July 
A New Idea—Guy D. Doud 
Selling Requires Siaia Jack Nussbaum 
Simple Programming—Powell B. McHaney 
Speech is an Art—C. Carney Smith, CLI 
The Three-Legged Stool—Charles N. Walker 
Think and Do—William J. Eckenrode 
Today’s Pension Market—John M. Hines 
Our Most Important People—Raymond C. Swanson 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association Notes 
Company Developments . 
Conventions Ahead 
Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

Life Sales 

New Directors 

New Publications 
Obituaries 

Policy Changes 
Renvorts on Companies 
Sales by States 


COMPANY REPORTS—{From January 
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Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co., Washington 
(New Secretary) 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
(New Vice President-Treasurer) . _ m1 
(Officers Promoted) Apr. 109 
All American Life & Cas. Co., Park Ridge 
(Increases Capital) Sept. 1 
Allstate Insurance Company, Skokie 
(Forming Life Subsidiary) 
Allstate Life Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Licensed April 9th) 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 
(New Agency Vice President) ...June 107 
American Meritage Life, Jacksonviile, 
(Proposed Merger) 
American Income, Indianapolis 
(Reinsures A & 'H Business) Feb. 101 
The American Life, N. Y. 
(Chairman of the Exec. Comm.) ..Mar. 97 
American Provident Investors, ee. 
(New Investors Group) July 87 
American Republic Life. Birmingham 
(Offer of Purchase) Ju 
American States Life, Indianapolis 
(Pro ffiliate) 
Arex Indemnity Co., New York 
(To Become Life Com pens) 
Atlantic Life, Richmon 
(New Agency Vice President) .... 
(Officers Promoted) A 
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Atlantic National Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(New Home Oftice 
(New Vice President) Sept. 103 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore 
(New President Elected) 

Bankers Life, Des Moines 
(Officers Promoted) Feb. 101 

—— i = Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) Pa a = 
(New Vice President ) 

Berkshire Life Insurance Co., Pitisnad - 
(Officers Elected) 1 
(New Vice President) 

(Official Appointments) ' 

Blue Grass Life Insurance Co., penege 4 

Au 


(Pro eet Merger) 

Blue Ridge Life. Shelby 
(New Com = My 

Brotherhood Mutual, Fort Wayne 
(Executive Appointm ents) 

Business Men’s Assurance Co. cao “ 
(Reinsurance Vice President) ....Mar. 


Ones Life Insurance i, Oakland 
Dividend to Stockholders) ......Jan. 
Californie Western States, a 
(Named General Agent) Aug. 
Capitoi Life, Denver 
Control Acquired) 


(Stock Offer Accepted) 
(Official Electi ions) 

Central American Life, Lubbock 
(Reinsures Corvette Ordinary Business) 


ug. § 
Central Life, Des Moines 

(Officers Promoted) 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 

(New Executive Vice President) .Sept. 103 
Central States Health & Accident, Omaha 

(Change in Name) Aug. 83 
Central States Health & Life Co. of Omaha 

(New Title) ug. 83 
Century jAfe Jaogrance Co., Fort Ves 

(New President) May 111 
Chesapeake Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(Now Writing Accident & Health) Aug. %3 
Christian Knights, Houston 

(Company Reinsured) Feb. 101 
ed i Insurance Corp., New 7 

( Actuary) y 
Coastal States Life Insurance Co.. At fan 

(Merged with Columbus National) May. it 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Christie 

(Buys Guardian Genl. Business) Sept. 103 
Colonia! Life, East Orange 

Dividend to Stockholders) Jan 

(Nemetintlors Toward Purchase) . Sone ‘sot 

(Stockholders Dividend) June 107 

(Acquisition Terms Agreed Upon) July 87 


Best’s Life News 





Expres 











(Capital Bee Stock oo Schanges Stock) Se ‘gent 308 


(Dividend b Declared) ....-..sees. 
Co: — Mutual Lite, Columbus 


MEY sidvtnian be code . 
Columbus wae? Life Insurance pie Atlanta 
(Mi th Coastal States) ....May 111 
Commerce Vite, Houston 
SRO nosis ddu eri chdevseends Feb. 101 
Commercial velers, Salt Lake City 
(Llncreases DINED. 9450406 devewee , 83 
(To Change Name) Rob viaceo euseeas 83 


Jan. 

Commonwealth Life Co., pees 2 
(Executive Vice Presidents) 
Confederate Gen. 


fe Ins. Co., Greenville 


(Mew Company) sccccicccecccvcces July 88 
Confederation L e, Toronto . 

(Officers Appointed) .............. Mar. 97 
Connecticut meral Life Ins. Co., Hartford 


(New Vice President) ........... May 111 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, iiartfora 


(Increase Maximum) ............. uly 

(Officers Elected) .............. Sept. 103 
Continental Assurance, Chica 

Declares Extra Dividend) wauews n. 83 


( 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Large Group Health h Plan) ain aie’ Aug. 84 
Corvette Life Insurance Co. ne Lub! 
led) 


(Ordinary Business Ceded) ...... 4 
cram Efe Toran map 
vidend to Stockholders) ...... Feb. 101 
(Officers Appointed) ............ May 111 
Dominion Life, Waterloo, Canada 
Ce MURS. cabtcrcasscamcves Mar. 97 
Educators Mutual Life, Lancaster 
(Converts from Casualty Co.) ....Jan. 88 


~~ ire State Mutual Life, Jamestown 


ve, SEER TIES aaa Sept. 104 
Equitable Life, New York r 
(Murphy Elected President) Mar. 97 


(Officers Promo 





(Oates Elected President) .. ay 111 
Estate Life Insurance Co., Orangeburg 

eee eee 

(Griffith is Acting President) . 
Expressmen’s Mutual Life, New ° York 


(Reinsured by Manhattan Life) ..Jan. 83 
Farm and Home Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(To Head Life Dept.) » Sapissapeipaas ly 
— i. Chicago 
cers Dis cas se gee Apr. 110 
Fidelity Life & Disab., Denver * 
SUMIDUUNED nbn csc deg acueus seccce « Feb. 102 


First Colony Life Insurance Co., L: —_— 
(New Vice President) .......... ~ a 

First United Life Insurance Co., Gary 
(New Company) an. 
ea + 


Sua eubeadise esc sca. Feb. 108 

Vv. P.—Dir. of Agencies) ...Mar. 97 
The Fortune Life Insurance . Anniston 
ee with Reliance Life of 


RIED. Sebo s cesisece ce ccs é 
Franklin Life, Springfield wor oF 
(Officers Promote bp eee pr. 110 
(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend). fe 108 


(New Comptroller) ............. June 108 
(Stock Dividend—Capital Revision) 
Sept. 104 


General American Life, St. Louis 
(Mead Elected Treasurer) ....... ‘May 
(Group Advisory Council Formed) May it 
(Wins Court Decision) 
General Services Life, Washington, D 4 Asse 
(Named Secretary) 
Girard Health & Lite, 


Philadelphia 
(Acquired by Quaker oy Aug. 
Gibraltar Life Insurance Co. Philadelphia 
(New Limited Life Company) ...June 108 
Globe Life & Acc. Ins. Co., Oklahoma City 
(Named Vice President) ........ Sept. 105 
Government Employees Life, Washington 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..Jan. 84 

(Executive Appointment) ....... May 111 

(Stock Dividend) ................. July 89 
Grange Mutual Life Co., Nampa 

(HONE WROUNENED. vesiccsinccoccitice July 89 

(Executive Appointments) ........ Aug. 84 
Great Southwest, Phoenix 

Changes Name) ................ 110 
ar Guaranty Income Life, Baton Pat nr 

ficial Appointment) ............ i 

A Savings Life, Montgomery 

(New Vice —— _ Reape b. 102 

(New Secretary) ............se0- pr. 111 

(Cash Div. 7 Stockholders) oo vse. 2ae 

(Cash Div. to Policyholders) ..... Apr. 111 


Guardian Genl. Life Ins. Co., Co 


(Sells Life Insurance Business -Sept. 103 
Guardian Life, New York 

(To Enter Group Field) .......... Feb. 102 

(New President) ...cececccceccees Mar. 9&8 

(Appointments) ..............+++- July 89 
Gulf Union Life, Baton Rouge 

(New Executive Vice-President) .Apr. 111 


Guifeo Investment Group, Marksville 
(Acquires Old American Indus- 

GQ remblsencvecveavedaswoensess July 91 

Home Friendly Ins. Co. of Md., Baltimore 
( RR EMDR Spin wpais aie dbp 50s g Sept. 1 


p 
Home Mutl. Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 
(New Title) 


inovdesadbacs casieead Sept. 105 





For September, 1957 


Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
ements 


n ts -Feb. 
(Cash Dividen to” Stockholders) - May 111 
Hospital Service Plan “es New Jersey, Newark 
(Named Executive V 





President) ..-ccecccccccsccccecs June 108 
ps eg Individuals) Sp aS July 90 
Life ieomrepee mae Dallas 
Bo Prebeneg Brae: ecehadoaess Law 4 111 
ny Co., Los A eB 
™(Sehultz Promoted) ....2...s.00- 111 
Sacumenenee City, _ 
(New Sales PE os csccxs Mar. 98 
er a Life & gent nt, Chatianooga 
w Vice-President) ........... pr. 111 


Investors Re ges Life ore wand 
Annuity Co., Indianapolis 


(New Company) Wieade eaued ewes Sept. 105 
Jackson Life, coe me 

(Control Purchased » tile 3p Sd wii Apr. 111 
Jefferson Standard Li fe, Greensboro 

(Pays ee DAVIGORG) scccceccscce ar. 

(Declares 25: Stock pennvene): - ..Mar. 98 

(25% Stock Dividend) ........... pr. 112 

- A param to Stock- 

MDs cccaweChdedetcceescees June 109 

John y Mutual, Boston 

(Executive Changes) aervae’as 0s Mar. 98 

(New President) ..........---+-- Apr. 112 


Kennesaw Life and Accident, Marietta 
(Proposed Merger) ............++-- Ju 
The Knights Life. Ins. Co., Pittsburgh 
(License Amended) ...........+-. July 90 
A Oltcer Life Insurance Co., Lafayette 
fficers Promoted Mar. 
a Security Life, 
oe Sieicaiie Oe ae Feb. 102 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, PEs a, 
(ee Ezpands * Group Department) .. - eee 99 
rr July 90 
Life Insurance Co. of La., New Orleans 
(New Home Office) ..........--.--- Apr. 112 
“Bielg) Hospitalization & Group 


pr. 
(Purchases Louisiana Business) ..Apr. 112 

Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. Louis 
(Western and Southern Seeks 


COMENGE) Ci cccscocscdisccccsccoce an. — 
(Business Reinsured) ......... septs 
Lif2 Ins. Co. of North Ageersen, Phila eiphia 
(Vice Presidents Appointed) ...... uly 90 
(Special Dividend Declared) cael Mar. 99 
Named Vice President) ...... Sept. 105 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(Stock Dividend) .............++-- Mar. 99 
ce President) ...........- July 90 
(Named Vice President) .......... Aug. 84 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Feb. 103 
— Life Control 
BORED Sb tsesiwees caseecseee's Feb. 103 
(Renn onal Reinsurance Office) . . -y 99 
cers Promoted) .............- May 111 


The Lone Star Life Insurance Co., —— 
(Executive Vice President) ...... Aug. 
The Maccabees, Detroit 


(New Vice Presidents) .......... Aug. 85 
Maine Fidelit Life, Portland 

(New Vice President) ........... June 109 
The anhathen Life, New York 

(Executives Promoted) ..........4 an. 84 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... May 112 

(Director of Agencies) .......... July 91 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Officers Promoted) .............. far. 99 

(Graded Premiums in Canada) Mar. 99 

(Proposes Mutalization) ....... Sept. 106 
Massachusetts Mutual, T  erpgneen 

(New Vice Presidents) .......... Feb. 103 


Matson Assurance Co., San Francisco 
(Boards Integrated) ........... Sept. 106 
Medical-Surgical Plan of N. J., Newark 


(Enrolling Individuals) .......... July 90 
Michigan Life, Royal Oak 

(Purchases Stock Interest) ..... Feb. 103 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Mutualization Completed) ...... Feb. 103 
Midwest ae Co., Lubbock 

eg Be SS aa reer 
Mid-Western ai Life Ins. Co., Taakboek 


Ce RENE Secbatcadtbeoecees soeod 85 
Minnesota pee. Life Insurance Co., St. Paul 


(Officers Promoted) .............. May 112 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

(Officers Promoted) .............. 112 
Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baithmore 

(Dividend to Stockholde ee r. 100 
Motor Ny sak -% — Life, Newark 


(New Company) ...........-.s--s00 Jan. 85 
Mt. Vermen Lite aR Co. of N. Y., Mt. Vernon 


(Reinsurance)  ..........ecceeeee Sept. 
Mutual Benefit Tife, Newark 

(Officers Promoted) ............. Mar. 100 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 

(Federal Medical Program) ...... Feh. 104 
mee naiean Fy Bes ) Jan. && 

‘overage for ployees) ........ an. 
(Policy Changes) ............0... May 112 
(New Vice President) Side weve Sept. 106 


National Bankers Life, Dallas 
Home Office Moved) ............ 85 
National Equity Life Ins. Co., Little Rock 
(Officers Hlected) ................ May 113 


National Farmers Union Life, Denver 
No mac Fidelity Life and 


oo Life Business) ..... -Feb. 102 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(New Vice President) ........... ar. 106 
(Assistant to the President) ...... Aug. 85 
National i» Montous ier 


(New Vice Presi wont) Fata Ta TERR S Mar. 100 
National Life & Casualty, Phoeni 
(Increased Divs. to Stockholders) Apr. 112 


National Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Control Purchased) ............. May 113 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... \eeuas 100 
Rayerwees A” eames Columbi 
(Law MEE. seceisecesesboeeeedts July 91 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... Jan. 85 
(To Sell Equity Shares) .......... Aug. 86 


New York Life Insurance Co. 






(Officers Promoted) ............+-4 ug. 
New York Savings — Life, New York 

(Officer Promotion: Feb. 1 
~— American Life. Insurance Co., Chicago 


eee eee eee eee 


Age mcy Vice President) ......... "Mar. 101 
Nort American Re-Assurance Co., New York 
(Officers Promoted) .............. ay 113 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Expands Credit Division) Saeeon Apr. 113 


Northeastern Life Insurance Co., Phila. 
0 ee arr Aug. 86 
Northern Credit Life Insurance Co., DeKalb 


(Changes Name) .............-. Sept. 106 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 
(Offers to Buy Stock) ............ Jan. 

(Counter Offer Made) ............ Jan. 85 
(Deposit Shares Transferred) ....Feb. 104 
(New V. P.—Medical Director) — : Apr. 113 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- 
ROT rt ree June 109 
(Increases Dividend) ............- July 91 
spratienwice ET cc tab agae ee oo: July 91 
(New Agency Director) ....... Sept. 107 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 
(New President) Lek aae nue tntas er Mar. 101 


(New Officers Elected) 
Northwestern one, ppeneeeee 
(Annual Meeting Held) ......... . 101 


Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif., Los Angeles 


(New Secretary) ...........++-8 Sept. 107 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of N , Raleigh 

(Enters Accident and Health” 

WAGED dnc cdsccvcccesesccecscons Sept. 107 

(Official Promotions) ............ Sept. 107 
Oglethorpe Life, Savannah 

(Correction Notice) ............-- Apr. 113 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Director of Sales Promotion) ...Mar. 102 


Oil Industries Life, Houston 
(Reinsures Western Indemnity) ..Feb. 107 
Old_ American — Life, “New Orleans 


(Control Acquired) .........-+++.. July 91 
Old American ow TES Co., Kansas City 

(100% Stock Dividend) ........... Jan. 86 

(New Vice President) ........... Mar. "102 
Old American Life, Seattle 

(Officers Promoted) .............- Apr. 113 
on Line Life, Milwaukee 

(New Controller) beetles avesooee Jan. 86 

(Louisiana Business Purchased) ‘on "112 


Old Republic, Chicago 
(Declares Stockholders Dividend) 
Fe 


(Quarterly Dividend) 


Pacific National Assurance, Sait Lake City 
(Stock Purchase Offer) June 109 
(Matson Interests Acquire 


GRE Sc Cieadieesvebrse'e 69s 9 July 91 

(Boards Integrated) ........... Sept. 106 
Pan-American — New Orleans 

(Officers Promoted) ............ ‘eb. 105 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 

(Reinsurance Ceded) ............ 114 
Peoples Life ——- Co., Frankfort 

(Change in Control) .......... Sept. 108 
Philadelphia Life, "Philadelphia 

New Treasure 


( r) 

(Capital Changes Proposed) 
(New President) 
(New Secretary) ........+++0.++- 
(Two for One Stock Split) ..... 
(Declares 25% Stock Dividend) .. 
(Officer Changes) 

Piedmont Life Insurance Co., Atiantn © 
(Merger Consummated) ........... 

The Pilgrim Beneficial Assoc. of Pa., Phila. 
(Reincorporation) .........-..++++ ‘Au ug. 86 
(Change of Name) u 

Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 
(Officer Changes) ................ May 113 

Postal Life & Casualty Ins. Co., Kansas "city 
(New Vice President) May 113 

Progressive Mutual, San Antonio 
(Receiver Requested) ...........- Feh, 105 

Protective Life Insurance Co., Deivalb 
PUOU. TRUE) - veeverecoceviaccccess Sept. 106 

Protective eeaeity Life, Los Angeles 





(Hoe BRC) sc. ccccccccsscccee June 110 

(Enters Life Field) ............. June 110 
Provident American, Fort Worth 

(Placed in Receivership) ........ Feb. 105 


Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismarck 


Declares 100% Stock Dividend)..June 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- 
RUINED. 4 4.50 5:0 cesn bce ncevesces June 110 





113 







































































Provident Late and Accident, pee ag” 
(Stock Split) . 108 


.-Feb. 106 
-Feb. 106 


Provident Hutusi, Vhiladelptiia 
( Promoted) ........+.-: 

wa a Newark 

(Day E lected ‘V Vice President) ... 

(Heads Northeastern Home 
ree, 

(Stewart Retires) Aug. 86 


Guaher oy Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Stockholders Dividen =) ‘ -May 114 
(Acquires Reinsurance May 114 
(Acquires Girard Health’ & Life) ARS. MM 


Reinsurance Investment Corp., Birmingham 
(Investment Organization) 
Reliance Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(To eres with the Fortune 
P-L AEE Appointments) 
Repeste National Life Ins. 
(V. P. and general counsel) 
(insnouenmen Vice President) 
(Reorganizes Group Division) 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(New Vice President) 
(Proposed Merger with Kennesaw) July 90 
Resolute Credit Life, Hactind 
Rocky Mountain Life Ins. Co., a 
(Management Changes) Sept. 108 


Security Benefit Life Insurance mae Topeka 
(New Chairman of the Board) ....Aug. 87 
Security-Connecticut, New Haven — 
(New Chief Underwriter) 
(New President) ug. 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., Binghamton 
(New Official Positions) ay 114 
Shenandoah Life —_ Co., 
(Officers Promoted July 92 
Southern Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(New President) -May 114 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 
(Reinsures Commerce Life) orose ue 101 
(New Director of Agencies) 
Southern United Life, Montgom 
(To Merge with Union National). June 110 
Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Merger with Guaranty National) . -May 97 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, 
American Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
American National, Galveston, Texas .... 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers Life, Des nee, De 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, Rs & 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, 
Brown Paper Co., L. L dams, 


a. 


Campbell, Donald F., Jr., Chicago 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, 
Century Life, Fort Worth, a 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. 


Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, J. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill 

Fidelity Mutual Life, ’ Philadelphia, 
First Boston er = The, New York, N. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Globe Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 


Haight, Davis & an, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Haloid Co., Rochester, N. 

Higgins & Co., Bg. P., Philadel hia, Pa, 
Home State Life, Oklahoma ‘ity, Oki 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Jasper Office Furniture Co., Jasper, Ind. 
John Hancock Mutual ‘Life, Boston, Mass. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, Fla. 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


114 


> “comes 
California-Western States, ee ti Calif. 


eg Conn. 


Southwest Republic Life Ins. Co., Fort Worth 
(Reinsured) . Aug. 87 
Southwestern Life, 

(Approves Stock’ Dividend) +++++-May 100 
(D Pidend to Stockholders) ......Mar. 102 
Standard Insurance, Portland 
(New President) .............+++-Feb. 106 


New President noes .---Mar. 102 
New Vice-President) -Apr. 114 
Standara Life of the. South, “Jackson 
(New Vice President) .... 
State Mutual Life, 
(Sedgwick Res 





eoeeee dune 110 
° ymerge 


(Changes Name) iy $8 
State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., * Worcester 

(New Name) .. July 93 
Sun_ Life, Montreal 

(Officers Promoted) ..............Feb. 106 


Texas Prudential Insurance Co., Galveston 

(Stock Split) r. 
Treasure State Life Insurance 6a Butte 

(Second Montana Compan ys ..Sept. 108 
7 Reserve Life Ins. Co. 

( H Business Bh ..Feb, 191 
Union Central Life Insurance Co., ‘Cincinnati 

(Officers Promoted) .............June 110 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(New Executive Vice President) ..Jan. 87 

(New Vice President) ...... -Feb. 106 

(Elected Vice President- -Actuary) -July 93 
Union Life Insurance Co., Little Rock 

New Vice President) ............May 114 
Union Mutual Life, Portiand 

(Reorganizes Group | eevvehenyyete Mar. 102 

(New Vice President) May 114 

( Officers Tiectedy” J aly 93 
Union Nationa! Life. eg 

(New President—New V. P.) > 103 
Union National Life Ins. Co., Hous 

(Reinsures Christians Knights) we 101 
Union National Life Insurance Co., Jasper 

(Merging with ees United). jens 110 
United an elity Life, Dallas 

= Secretary) 

(Quarterly Dividend Paid) 
United Founders Life Insurance Co., 

Oklahoma City 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. 
Mutual Life of New York, N. Y. 

National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Reserve Life, 
Nationwide Insurance Companies, Columbus, Ohio 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, M 

New Kngiand Life, Boston, Mass. 

New York Life, New York, . ie a 

North American Life, Chicago, Il. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nyhart Co., Howard 


Reinsures Southwest Repehits) ae et 
cal Servi Inc., N ; 
tant ) ANE, BT 





bar, ‘Life and id Pad) Syra 
( a Mutual Life Company) 7) .. Mar. 103 

Unity "Mutual Life, New York 
(New T enaniseave -+++.-Mar, 103 7 

Universal Lit e& Accident, ) Bloomin: on 
(New Vice Presiden obehe wees ; 

Universal Life and cewdent Ins. Co. pals : 
(New Chairman of the Board) .. .May 115 

The Universal Savings Life, Birm \nghaw 
(Offers to Buy American 

Republic)  ..ccccoccecscscccces SURG Bae 

Victory Life Ins. Co., *“Memp' his } 
(Buys Control of Jackson vate) . Ape. 111 | 

Vulean Life and Acc. Ins. Birmingham > 
(Declares 10% Stock Divi dena) ..May 115 

Wabash sand es is 
(New V President) Soe sis0 +0 nem 107 

Washington n National Evansto: ' 

Officers Promo wokebeeseco scene 

Western Indemnity, Houston P 
(Business Reinsured) 

Western Life Insurance Co., Heien 
(Proposed Acquisition) 
(Exchange Terms) 

Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Ciena : 
(New President) . 115 
(Reinsures Life Insurance Co. is 

Missouri) bite 109 

Western States Life, Fargo 
(Officers Promoted) Mar, 103 
(Dividends to Stockholders) .....Mar. 103 

The West Virginia Life Ins. ~~ bite og 
(New Company) ... . Sept. 109 

Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., Madison 
(Director of Agencies) ..........Mar. 103 

Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(Director of Education) ........Mar. 108 
(New Director of Education) . ms 115 
(New Actuary) 

Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Legislative Committee Changes) Mar. 103 


mEse 


Topeka, Kansas 


AwFBS AeKSa 


ay RR Par oe ° 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh Cc. 


Ohio State Life, Columbus, 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Old Republic Life, Chicago, il, 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Paradise Securities, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. 


Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Provident Life, Bismarck, 
Provident Mutual Life, pebiladelphia, Pa. 


Remington Rand, Inc., 


Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., N. Y., N. ¥. 


Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Royal Typewriter Co., Portchester, N. Y. 
Sengbusch Self- Closing Inkstand Co, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Shenandoah Life, 


Wood Offi 


Roanoke, Va. 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md. 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. ....... 
Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ..... rae 
Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
United Insurance Co. of. America, Chicago, Il.. 
United Life & Accident, Concord, H. 
United Services Life, Washington, D 
Visi-Shelf File, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

ce Furniture Institute. Washington, D. c. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


Mass. 


emeenanetetaneneees 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Best’s Life News 





